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PART    11. 

THE    EEAPIJSTG    OF    THE    HARVEST 

(Continued?) 


LITTLE  HAND  AND  MUCKLE  GOLD. 


CHAPTEE    11. 

'*  Well,  you  come  back,  Jack,  my  dear  boy, 
after  all  that  roundabout  gallop,  to  just  what  I 
said  at  first.  Your  cousin's  charm  and  power 
come  a  great  deal  from  her  French  training. 
She  is  so  utterly  unlike  anything  we  have  here, 
that  even  if  she  were  not  so  devilish  pretty  and 
clever,  she  would  make  her  mark  in  London  by 
sheer  originality.  Just  look  at  her  now  !  How 
different  she  is  from  any  other  woman  in  the 
place  I " 

It  was  indeed  a  pretty  picture  to  which  the 
young  Guardsman  drew  Jack  Pendragon's  at- 
tention. The  Laureate  had  now  retired,  and 
the  Duchess,  with  one  hand  resting  lovingly  on 
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the  shoulder  of  Miss  Anstruther,  was  standing 
talking  to  a  Royal  Highness,  the  exalted  person- 
age evidently,  as  was  his  wont,  trying  to  draw 
out  Muriel's  well-known  wit  by  some  graceful 
badinage.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
women  was  very  striking  as  they  stood  now  in 
the  July  sunlight  side  by  side  :  the  one,  the 
Duchess,  whose  lithe,  graceful  figure  added 
poetry  to  the  exquisite  conception  of  Worth, 
in  which  it  was  ensheathed,  with  her  clever, 
beautiful,  but  strangely  foreign  face,  its  deli- 
cate, refined,  and  high-bred  features,  lighted  at 
times  with  flashes  of  mischievous  intelligence, 
but  for  the  most  part  kept  demure  by  the  listless 
sadness  of  the  sweet  blue  eyes — so  blue  that 
they  looked  almost  gaudy,  shining  under  the 
wayward  golden  curls  that  caressed  her  low 
forehead,  irresistibly  reminding  one  of  the 
fair  women  of  the  Valois  time,  —  of  one  of 
those  divinely  dainty  ladies  who  might  have 
been  seen  flirting  with  the  bilboquet-playing 
mignons  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  or  of 
Amboise,  of  Marie  de  Chateauneuf,  of  Jeanne  de 
Piennes,  or  of  Marie  de  Cleves ;  while  the  other, 
the  frail  and  clinging,  though  tall  and  graceful 
Laura,  with  her  earnest,  thoughtful  gaze,  her 
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frank,  brown,  honest  eyes,  her  gentle  and  coy, 
though  trusting  manner,  being  the  very  type  of 
the  sweet  English  maiden, — one  who,  if  she 
lacked  the  sparkle,  verve,  and  brilliancy  to 
make  her  the  queen  of  a  ball-room,  possessed 
that  purer  and  more  precious  gift,  that  sweet 
treasure  of  womanly  tenderness,  that  would 
make  her  a  goddess  by  the  fireside  of  home. 

"  Where  are  you  off  to '? ''  inquired  Carshal- 
ton,  as  Jack,  having  languidly  examined  this 
charming  group  through  his  eye-glass  (which, 
by  the  way,  never  left  his  eye,  as  he  was  as 
blind  as  a  bat),  quietly  stepped  out  of  the 
window  of  the  morning-room,  in  which  they 
had  been  standing,  on  to  the  lawn. 

'^  Whenever  distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view,  my  dear  cuckoo,"  he  answered  satiri- 
cally, **  she  invariably  takes  care  to  exact  a 
very  heavy  rate  of  interest,  which,  being  a  poor 
man,  I  do  not  care  to  pay  ! " 

*'  But  the  Prince  is  with  her  now ! "  ex- 
claimed the  young  Guardsman. 

Jack  made  no  reply  to  this  very  unnecessary 
remark,  and  continued  to  direct  his  steps  very 
leisurely  to  where  his  lovely  cousin  stood.  It 
happened  as  he  had  expected  it  would — when 
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the  Eoyal  Highness  caught  sight  of  Jack,  he 
motioned  him  with  a  careless  gesture  of  the 
hand  to  approach. 

"  You  are  just  in  time,  Jack,  to  help  your 
cousin  out  of  a  difficulty." 

"  Indeed,  sir  ? " 

*'  I  was  asking  her  if  she  believed  her  cousin. 
Lady  Astolat,  was  quite  so  wicked  when  she 
was  young  as  she  would  have  us  all  believe 
now." 

"  Your  Koyal  Highness  gave  me  no  time  to 
answer,"  put  in  Muriel. 

"  But  you  hesitated,  Duchess,  and  you  know 
that  the  woman  who  hesitates  is  lost ! " 

"  Et  celle  qui  n'hesite  pas,  Monseigneur  ? 
Allons  done  ! "  laughed  Muriel,  breaking  into 
French,  but  then  resuming,  she  said  in  English, 
with  a  little  air  of  demure  mockery,  "  If  your 
Royal  Highness  had  given  her  time  to  defend 
my  cousin,  I  should  have  said  that,  judging 
from  Lady  Astolat's  present  amiability,  she  can 
hardly  have  any  unkindness  in  the  past  to  re- 
proach herself  with." 

The  Prince  smiled  ;  this  delicate  sarcasm  was 
exactly  to  his  taste. 

"  I    believe  in    your  very  heart   you   are  a 
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cynic,  Ducliess,"  he  said.  "  Isn't  she,  Miss 
Anstruther  ? "  But  before  Laura  could  reply 
the  Prince  exclaimed,  "  What  a  hideous  dog ! " 
and  instinctively  raised  his  cane  in  defence  as 
a  most  forbidding -looking  mongrel  ran  up  to 
him  barking,  and  stood  snarling,  glaring,  and 
showing  his  teeth  just  out  of  reach  of  chastise- 
ment. Even  the  respect  due  to  the  manifest 
anxiety  evinced  by  his  Royal  Highness  could 
not  keep  Laura  from  laughing. 

"  Oh,  aunty  !  Look  at  Flo  !  Where  can  she 
have  come  from  ? "  Then  turning  to  the  Prince, 
she  added  reassuringly,  ^'  She  won't  bite,  sir. 
Flo  !  Flo  1  Flo  !     Come  here  ! " 

The  Duchess  frowned  impatiently.  "  I  wish 
Mrs  Millwood  would  really  try  to  keep  that 
horrible  dog  in  her  own  rooms  ! "  exclaimed 
her  Grace. 

*^  Who  is  Mrs  Millwood  ? "  inquired  the  in- 
quisitive Prince. 

"  One  whom  to  know  is  to  love,"  replied 
Muriel  saucily,  having  recovered  her  good 
humour.  ''  She  is  the  lady  who  has  had 
the  privilege  of  superintending  Miss  Laura's 
education ! " 

"Ah,  then  I   envy  her!"    said   the   Prince, 
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with  a  good-natured  smile.  '*  But  I  can't  say 
I  admire  her  taste  in  dogs ! " 

By  this  time  the  fact  of  the  cur  barking  at 
his  Eoyal  Highness  had  attracted  some  atten- 
tion, and  Laura  remarking  this  ventured  to 
say— 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  sir,  I  will  bring  Flo 
back  to  her  mistress.     She  will  follow  me  ! " 

"  But  she  will  bite  you  ;  I  know  a  great  deal 
about  dogs,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  cur  is 
dangerous." 

Laura  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 

"  She  won't  bite  me,  sir  !  " 

Here  the  dog  began  snapping  and  snarling 
as^ain.     The  Prince  looked  at  Jack. 

"  Suppose  you  take  the  brute  away,  Pen- 
dragon,"  he  said. 

"  Flo  would  not  go  with  him,  sir,"  broke  in 
Laura.  ''  Would  she,  Aunty  May  ?  She  only 
obeys  me  and  her  mistress." 

Here  another  terrible  tempest  of  barking, 
snarling,  and  jumping  broke  out  as  Flo  caught 
the  Prince's  eye  fixed  on  her  with  great  disgust. 

"Flo!  Flo!  Flo!"  called  Laura,  stooping 
down  and  trying  to  entice  the  brute  to  her. 

His  Royal  Highness  could  stand  this  absurd 
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situation  no  longer.  '*  Come,  Duchess,"  he 
said ;  ^'  this  is  intolerable  !  I  do  wish,  Pen- 
dragon,  you  would  kill  that  dog; "  and  so  say- 
ing, and  bestowing  a  sweet  smile  on  Laura,  his 
Koyal  Highness  turned  away  with  his  hostess, 
leaving  Jack,  Laura,  and  the  mongrel  to  settle 
the  difficulty  as  best  they  might  between  them. 

When  the  Prince  had  passed  out  of  the  range 
of  her  vision,  Flo  recovered  her  equanimity  so 
far  as  to  stop  snarling,  and  fix  a  bloodshot  eye 
on  Laura,  who  was  murmuring  in  coaxing  tones 
all  sorts  of  sweet  invitations  to  the  brute. 

"  Don't  touch  that  dog.  Miss  Laura ! "  cried 
Jack,  as  Laura  stretched  forward  and  tried  to 
catch  the  mon^el  in  her  arms.  '^  For  heaven's 
sake,  don't  touch  it !  " 

There  was  such  an  agony  of  prayer  in  the 
tone  in  which  these  words  were  uttered,  that 
Laura  blushed  as  she  looked  up. 

"  Why  not  ?  There  is  no  danger.  Flo  would 
not  bite  me.  I  have  had  her  lots  of  times  in 
my  arms." 

"  Then  don't  ever  do  so  again.  The  Prince 
was  right ;  this  dog  is  dangerous.  Come  here, 
sir ;  come  here,  you  brute  ! " 

*'  She  will  never  come  if  you  speak  to  her  in 
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that  way/'  laughed  Laura.  "  Come,  my  dar- 
ling I  Come,  Flosy  dear ;  come,  my  pretty 
puppy  I  Come  and  have  some  sugar  I  "  Then 
by  degrees  the  dog  seemed  to  calm  down  ;  and 
as  Jack  and  Laura  backed  away  facing  the 
brute,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  by- 
standers, Flo  followed  them. 

*'It's  all  right  now,"  said  Laura;  "she  will 
follow  us  now.  Come,  let  us  take  her  back  to 
her  mistress.'' 

So  they  walked  slowly  back  to  the  house, 
Laura  stopping  every  minute  to  address  some 
coaxing  words  of  encouragement  to  the  sullen 
and  reluctant  cur.  When  they  had  reached 
the  house  Jack  stood  still,  and  looking  earnestly 
into  Laura's  face,  said  gravely,  and  in  a  tone 
of  such  tenderness  as  she  had  never  heard  be- 
fore proceed  from  his  lips — 

'^  Laura,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  one 
thing." 

He  had  often  called  her  Laura  before,  just 
as  she  often  called  him  Cousin  Jack.  AVhy 
therefore  did  the  sound  of  her  Christian  name 
from  his  lips  now  cause  her  heart  to  beat  so 
wildly  and  the  blood  to  surge  up  to  her  cheeks  ? 

*'Well,"  she  said,  averting  her  face  that  he 
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might  not  see  her  tell-tale  blushes,  "what 
is  it  -? " 

"  Promise  me  most  faithfully  on  your  honour 
never  to  touch  that  dog  again." 

"  But   why  ?     Flo  is  not   dangerous,    I   tell 

you." 

"  I  know  better.  I  am  too  fond  of  dogs  not 
to  know  them  thoroughly.  They  are  almost  all 
of  them  (and  especially  curs,  for  I  care  nothing 
for  thorough-bred  dogs)  a  thousand  times  better 
than  human  beings  —  more  true,  more  noble, 
more  intelligent,  more  self-sacrificing, — in  every 
way  our  superiors ;  but  there  are  exceptions, 
and  this  brute  is  one  of  them.      This  dog  is 

as  bad  as "  he  was  going  to  say  "as  her 

mistress,"  but  he  remembered  he  was  speaking 
to  Mrs  Millwood's  pupil,  and  held  his  tongue  in 
time. 

"  Poor  little  Flo  !  I  know  you  are  wrong," 
said  Laura. 

"  I  know  I  am  right.  That  dog  is  bad,  cruel, 
and  vicious.  I  have  not  been  the  devoted  slave 
of  dogs  all  my  life  not  to  know  their  characters 
well.  I  have  already  twice  told  Mrs  Millwood 
I  should  have  this  brute  of  hers  destroyed.  He 
is  a  very  devil  among  dogs.     Promise  me  never 
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to  go  near  liim  or  attempt  to  touch  him  again. 
Will  you  promise  me  ? ''  Laura  did  not  answer. 
*'  Will  you  promise  me,  Laura  ? "  repeated  Jack 
in  still  more  tender  tones.  "  I  have  never  asked 
you  a  favour  before ;  will  you  grant  me  this  ? 
Do,  Laura,  do,  I  beg  of  you — for  my  sake  if  not 
for  your  own.     Say  yes." 

*'  Well,  if  you  wish  it ;  yes — I  will  promise," 
murmured  Laura,  greatly  troubled. 

She  could  have  refused  him  nothing  at  that 
moment,  asked  for  in  that  tone  of  tender  entreaty, 
so  entirely  different  from  his  usual  careless 
cynicism — nothing.  If  he  had  asked  her  for 
her  heart,  which  was  indeed  already  his,  she 
could  not  have  refused  to  tell  him  he  was  but 
asking  for  his  own,  that  she  had  loved  him  un- 
consciously for  years — ever  since  his  first  kind- 
nesses to  her  as  a  child,  but  lately  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  pure  girl-heart,  as  the  truth  had 
by  degrees  dawned  upon  her  that  his  trivial 
irony  and  careless  cynicism  were  all  put  on, 
and  merely  served  to  hide  from  the  appreciation 
of  the  vulo^ar  one  of  the  noblest  hearts  that  ever 
beat  in  the  bosom  of  a  gallant  gentleman.  But 
hardly  had  she  promised  than  the  fear  came 
upon  her  that  she  had  given  way  too  soon,  that 
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this  ready  compliance  with  his  wishes  might 
have  betrayed  her  secret;  so  she  added  with 
affected  flippancy — 

"  But  why  after  all  should  you  ask  me  a 
favour,  and  why  should  you  expect  me  to  grant 
it?" 

"Because,  Laura,  because "  and  he  took  her 

hand  tenderly  in  his  and  looked  her  in  the  eyes. 

'*  How  can   you  ask  me  ?     Because "      It 

was  coming  now,  she  thought,  it  was  coming 
now  !  Her  heart  gave  one  wild  leap,  and  then 
she  turned  as  cold  as  stone.  The  joy  was  so 
great  as  to  be  almost  pain.  *'  Because,"  he  mur- 
mured for  a  third  time,  then  paused,  and  sud- 
denly letting  go  her  hand  and  turning  his  back 
on  her,  he  said  in  his  usual  careless  voice — *^  I 
say,  I  wish  you  would  pound  my  back  —  up 
there  to  the  right — that's  a  good  child.  That 
brute  has  given  me  a  flea  !  "  Then  Laura  turned 
and  fled  indoors,  followed  by  the  cur. 

"  Just  in  time  ! "  murmured  Pendragon  the 
cynic.  "  Just  in  time  !  In  another  moment  I 
should  have  made  a  fool  of  myself !  If  that  girl 
had  refused  me  I  believe  I'd  have  blown  out 
my  brains.  Festina  lente.  I  must  speak  to  May 
first." 
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Now,  although  Jack  Pendragon  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  laziest  men  in  a  pro- 
fession which  would  seem  to  be  specially  prolific 
of  laziness,  this  indolence,  like  his  cynicism, 
was  all  assumed,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active,  practical,  and  hard- 
working men  that  ever  adorned  our  Foreign 
Office.  He  preferred  sitting  down  to  standing, 
and  lying  down  to  sitting  down,  and  he  ab- 
horred dancing  and  riding  and  walking,  but  he 
would  think  nothing  of  writing  for  forty-eight 
hours  at  a  stretch,  with  no  other  nourishment 
or  stimulant  to  assist  him  than  sundry  cups  of 
black  coffee,  served  in  Turkish  fashion,  and  in- 
numerable cigarettes.  His  manner  of  striking 
the  iron  while  it  was  hot  was  not  one,  perhaps, 
that  would  commend  itself  to  an  industrious 
blacksmith,  for  it  was  his  wont  to  lie  down 
and  think  over  the  matter  in  hand,  and  then, 
when  he  had  thoroughly  discussed  it  in  his 
mind,  and  not  till  then,  he  would  strike — the 
iron  in  most  cases  having  gained  rather  than 
lost  in  caloric  by  this  temporary  cunctation. 
So  it  was  now,  at  this  great  crisis  of  his  life, 
when  the  whole  happiness  of  his  future  depended 
on  one  little  monosyllable  from  the  lips  of  a 
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mere  child,  he  strolled  into  a  little  morning- 
room,  situated  in  a  distant  wing  of  the  house 
and  far  from  the  mob  of  guests,  and  curling 
himself  up  on  the  sofa,  lighted  a  cigarette  and 
began  to  think  the  matter  over.  He  was  glad 
he  had  not  gone  too  far  just  now — that  he  had 
checked  himself  in  time;  and  not  only  glad 
for  his  own  sake,  but  more  especially  glad  for 
Laura's  sake.  That  the  girl  was  very  fond  of 
him  he  knew,  and  it  might  be  that,  had  he  so 
abruptly  confessed  his  love  for  her  and  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife,  she  would  have  accepted  him 
without  quite  knowing  the  terrible  responsi- 
bilities incurred  by  such  a  contract.  After  all, 
she  was  but  a  mere  child,  and  pity  and  vanity, 
and  a  natural  reluctance  to  inflict  pain,  might 
perchance  have  prompted  her  to  utter  the 
"  yes "  which  he,  as  a  man  of  honour,  could 
only  accept  as  final  if  it  came  from  her  very 
heart.  The  Duchess  would  know  all,  for  the 
child  kept  no  secret  from  her.  He  would  ask 
his  cousin,  tell  her  plainly  all,  and  be  guided  by 
what  she  might  say.  That  the  Duchess  herself 
would  approve  of  the  match  he  felt  certain,  but 
he  also  knew  that  Muriel  w^ould  not  sacrifice 
her  darling  Laura's  happiness  to  any  ambitious 
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plans  for  her  worldly  welfare  which  she  might 
have  formed,  and  would  frankly  tell  him  if  she 
thought,  from  what  she  might  have  gathered 
from  the  sweet  girl's  confidence,  he  could  hope 
to  win  her  heart.  If  her  Grace's  report  should 
be  favourable,  he  would  propose  without  delay 
that  very  day,  or,  at  the  latest,  on  the  mor- 
row. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  un- 
favourable, he  would  leave  England  at  once. 

Then  there  was  another  matter  he  wanted  to 
discuss  with  the  Duchess.      Although  all  the 
world   knew   that   Lady   Anstruther   had    fled 
from  her  husband's  house  with  a  lover  while 
Laura  was  a  mere   infant,    and  although    the 
Duchess  had  told  him  more  about  the  matter, 
when    discussing   with    him    the    necessity   of 
keeping  Mrs  Millwood  in  the  house,  than  was 
known  to  the  outer  world,  still  there  were  one 
or  two  points  on  which  he  felt  he  had  a  right  to 
be  enlightened  before  offering  his  hand  to  Laura. 
Had  this  flight  of  Lady  Anstruther  been  her  one 
and  only  crime,  or  had  her  former  conduct  been 
reprehensible,  and  was  this  elopement  but  the 
climax  to  a  life  of  wantonness  ?     Then,  again, 
what  were  the  particulars  of  the  scandal  ?    How 
had  Sir  James  discovered  the  intrigue?     And 
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finally,  was  Lady  Anstrutlier  still  alive  or  not  ? 
All  these  things  he  would  like  to  know,  and  he 
felt  sure  his  cousin  could  and  would  gladly  give 
him  much  information  on  these  points.  On 
one  thing  he  was  fully  decided,  and  that  was, 
that  no  matter  how  vile  Lady  Anstruther  might 
have  been,  and  no  matter  if  she  were  still  airing 
her  infamy  even  in  London,  even  at  his  very 
gates,  he  would  not  allow  the  baseness  of  the 
mother  to  warp  his  love  for  the  child ;  and  if  the 
Duchess  told  him  he  stood  any  chance  of  win- 
ning the  prize,  he  would  lay  his  heart  at  Laura's 
feet  without  delay. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  Jack  ro§e, 
lighted  a  ninth  cigarette,  and  left  the  room, 
intending  once  more  to  mingle  with  the  crowd 
and  amuse  himself  watching  the  peculiarities  of 
his  fellow-men.  As  he  passed  through  a  little 
room  known  as  the  '^  Mary  Stuart  Room,"  from 
the  fact  of  many  things  which  had  belonged  to 
the  ill-fated  Queen  of  Scots  being  collected  to- 
gether there,  he  espied,  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by 
the  window,  her  back  turned  to  him,  and  read- 
ing, Mrs  Millwood  ;  and  he  paused,  wondering 
whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  speak  to 
the  woman  once  more  about  her  dog,  or  whether 
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it  might  not  be  better  merely  to  tell  Arthur  what 
he  thought,  and  have  the  brute  destroyed  without 
any  further  parley.  While  he  stood  there  hesi- 
tating, he  heard  the  widow  heave  a  deep  sigh. 
This  turned  the  balance.  He  could  no  longer 
resist  the  temptation  of  teasing  his  enemy,  and 
of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  diabolic  com- 
bination could  have  caused  this  ^'  windy  sus- 
piration  of  forced  breath."  He  asked  his 
question  point-blank,  knowing,  like  a  wily  di- 
plomatist, that  the  falsehood  with  which  she 
would  probably  envelop  her  reply,  if  she  did 
not  care  to  have  her  thoughts  read,  would  at 
once  afford  him  the  very  surest  means  of  finding 
out  the  truth. 

"  What  are  you  sighing  for,  dear  Mrs  Mill- 
wood ? "  he  asked,  in  a  soft  sympathetic  voice. 

The  widow  started  and  let  her  open  book  fall 
upon  her  lap.  "  Oh,  how  you  startled  me,  Mr 
Pendragon  !     I  never  heard  you  come  in." 

*'  Why  are  you  sighing  ? "  he  repeated,  ad- 
vancing towards  her. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  then  closing  her  eyes 
wearily,  said  in  an  affected  tone,  "  I  was  think- 
ing what  a  great  loss  the  world  of  thought  has 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Carlyle." 
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Jack's  face  at  once  assumed  an  air  of  great 
sadness.  "  Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  "  it  has  indeed 
been  a  terrible  blow  to  us  all.  But  then,  all 
our  greatest  men  are  dying  now  —  Dickens, 
Bulwer,  Carlyle,  Darwin,  and  " — here  he  put 
his  hand  to  his  forehead  with  affectation — "  I 
can  assure  you,  Mrs  Millwood,  I  feel  far  from 
well  myself."  The  woman  glared  at  him.  This 
flippancy  annoyed  and  galled  her  more  than  an 
open  insult  could  have  done,  for  through  it  all 
she  felt  the  intolerable  weight  of  the  man's 
scorn.  "  What  are  you  reading  there,  Mrs  Mill- 
wood 1 "  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  book  on 
her  lap.     ''  Not  Zola,  I  hope  1 "  * 

''  Poor  dear  Emerson's  Essay  on  the  Over 
Soul,"  she  whispered,  sighing. 

"  Oh,  indeed  ! "  exclaimed  the  cruel  cynic. 
**  I  thought  that  could  only  be  properly  under- 
stood by  the  tardy  inebriate  who  succeeds  in 
letting  himself  in  by  the  Second  Keyhole." 

*'  Can  you  ever  be  serious,  I  wonder  ? "  in- 
quired the  curate's  relict,  finding  it  quite  useless 
to  air  any  more  affectations  before  this  ruthless 
satirist. 

"  Try  me." 

*•'  I  will.     I  have  something  particular  to  say 
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to  you.  Something  about  Laura — about  Miss 
Anstruther,  I  mean." 

"All!"  Jack's  face  became  serious,  and 
drawing  up  a  sofa  to  where  Mrs  Millwood  sat,  he 
lay  down  on  it.     "  I  am  all  attention,^'  he  said. 

Mrs  Millwood  rose  at  once.  This  habit  of 
lying  down  was  most  offensive  to  her  ;  and, 
moreover,  she  was  angered,  for  she  had  noticed 
the  gravity  which  had  stolen  over  Pen  dragon's 
face  at  the  mention  of  Laura's  name,  and  feared 
lest  her  worst  suspicions  might  be  about  to  be 
confirmed. 

"You  don't  object  to  smoking,  I  believe?" 
Jack  inquired,  languidly  lighting  a  cigarette 
without  waiting  for  her  reply.  "  I  can  always 
listen  better  with  a  cigarette  in  my  mouth." 

**  If  her  Grace  thinks  right  to  let  you  smoke 
in  every  room  of  the  house,  it  is  no  part  of  my 
business  to  find  fault,  Mr  Pendragon." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mrs  Millwood,"  assented 
Jack.     "  You  always  are  right." 

After  a  pause,  the  widow  began  again  —  "I 
want  to  speak  to  you  about  Miss  Anstruther." 

Jack  nodded.  "So  you  said  just  now.  A 
very  charming  subject,"  he  remarked,  dryly. 

Then  Mrs  Millwood  paused  again.    '*  I  thought 
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you  were  going  back  to  St  Petersburg,  Mr  Pen- 
dragon  ? "  she  began,  abruptly. 

Jack  shook  his  head.  "  Not  for  months  yet. 
But  why  ?  What  can  my  going  to  St  Peters- 
buro-  have  to  do  with  Miss  Anstruther  ? " 

'^  You  are  a  man  of  the  world,  Mr  Pendragon, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  beat  about  the  bush  with 

you " 

"  But  there  is  advantage  even  in  beating 
about  the  bush  sometimes,  Mrs  Millwood,"  in- 
terrupted Jack.  "  Just  think,  if  Moses  had 
never  beaten  about  that  famous  bush,  what 
would  have  become  of  the  poor  Jews  ? '' 

"Listen  to  me,  Mr  Pendragon,  and  do  try 
and  be  serious  for  a  few  minutes.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  the  truth." 

"  Indeed  1 "  interrupted  Jack  again.  "  Then 
I'm  all  attention.  I  always  thought  Disraeli 
was  right  when  he  said  it  is  only  the  unexpected 
that  takes  place." 

Mrs  Millwood  bit  her  lip,  but  continued — "  I 
ask  you  as  a  man  of  the  world,  and — and,  I  may 
add,  I  hope,  a  man  of  honour  and  a  man  of 
heart." 

Jack  bowed.  *'  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
add,  '  the  flesh  and  the  devih' " 
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"  Has  it  never  struck  you  that  your  society 
was  hardly  suitable  for  a  young,  pure,  innocent, 
and  ofuilcless  child  like  Miss  Anstruther  ? " 

Jack  looked  at  her  with  unfeigned  surprise. 
Was  the  woman  demented,  or  only  a  fool  ? 

"Do  you  ask  the  question  seriously,  Mrs 
Millwood  r' 

"  I  do." 

''  Then  I  must  try  and  answer  you  seriously, 
I  suppose.     Never." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr  Pendragon, 
that  you  can  possibly  think  that  a  man  like 
yourself — a  cynic,  one  who  has  taken  pleasure 
in  observing  only  the  failings  of  his  fellow- 
beings — one  who  has  wasted  his  youth  without 
ever  thinking  of  his  Creator " 

*'  Pardon  me,  Mrs  Millwood,"  interrupted  Jack, 
holding  up  a  deprecating  hand,  '*  there  you  are 
wrong.  I  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  constantly 
forced  to  remember  my  creator  in  the  days  of 
my  youth,  for  I  got  into  great  money  troubles 
at  Oxford,  and  my  father  was  the  only  person  I 
could  look  to  to  pay  my  debts." 

'*  One,"  continued  Mrs  Millwood,  getting 
more  and  more  angry,  '*  who  habitually  scoflfs 
and  laughs  at  all  sacred  subjects, — do  you  think 
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that  such  a  man  is  a  fit  companion  for  a  pure 
and  innocent  girl  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
world,  and  who,  through  her  very  ignorance  of 
evil,  may  easily  be  beguiled  and  flattered  by  the 
insidious  whispers  of  the  first  worldling  that 
comes  across  her  path  ?  " 

**  Worldling  I "  murmured  Jack.  "  Am  I  in- 
deed a  worldling  ?  How  strange !  I  never 
heard  the  word  before.  It  sounds  like  some 
horrid  kind  of  game, — a  sort  of  capercailzie  I 
should  think." 

"If  you  were  a  man  of  honour  and  of 
heart " 

*'  But  you  said  just  now  I  was." 

"As  I  hoped  you  were — you  would  not  thus 
take  advantage  of  her  innocence.  You  would 
pity  her  weakness." 

"  Weakness  !  Why,  Laura  looks  as  strong  as 
a  young  gladiator  !  " 

He  called  her  "  Laura "  on  purpose  to  in- 
furiate the  widow,  and  precipitate  the  climax 
which  he  saw  approaching. 

"  Woman  is  always  the  weaker  vessel ! " 
ejaculated  Mrs  Millwood. 

"  Ah,  come  now,  Mrs  Millwood  !  Be  fair. 
They  were  called  weaker  vessels  in  the  olden 
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time,  when  men  were  probably  built  on  the 
pattern  of  the  Great  Eastern." 

"  It  is,  I  see,  useless  to  continue  this  conver- 
sation any  longer,  Mr  Pcndragon.  You  pro- 
mised to  be  serious,  and  you  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  even  that  trivial  promise." 

"  Believe  me,  I  am  serious,  Mrs  Millwood,  but 
I  don't  quite  see  what  you  are  driving  at.  You 
seem  to  think  my  society  is  not  quite  the  best 
for  Laura.  Am  I  right  ? "  Mrs  Millwood 
looked  at  him  with  scorn,  but  would  not  trust 
herself  to  speak.  "  And  so,  I  suppose,  you  think 
I  ought  to  give  her  less  of  it.  Am  I  right  *? " 
Still  silence.  Then  it  struck  Jack  that  it  might 
be  amusing  to  see  how  far  a  fool  the  woman 
really  was,  so  he  said  :  "  Very  well,  then.  See 
what  great  and  noble  sacrifices  even  a  *  world- 
ling '  is  capable  of.  I  will  follow  your  advice 
— your  unspoken,  but  no  less  precious  advice. 
You  said  just  now  that  you  thought  I  was 
going  back  to  Petersburg.  Now,  I  am  afraid 
the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought.  Forgive 
me  for  using  so  bold  a  metaphor  before  an  un- 
protected female.  I  should  indeed  be  sorry  to 
cause  blushes  to  mantle  in  your  cheek,  although 
no  sweeter  robin  o;-room  could  a  blush  wish  for. 
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The  thought  was  not  a  natural  one,  and  the 
wish  was  legitimate,  so  that  this  offspring  of 
your  desire  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been 
born  in  wedlock.  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  you 
all  to-morrow  !  " 

'^  You  will  leave  Holygraile  to  -  morrow  ? " 
stammered  the  widow,  hardly  daring  to  be- 
lieve her  ears,  and  fearing  lest  some  trap 
were  being  laid  for  her  by  this  dreadful  man, 
who  was  so  constantly  interlarding  all  he  said 
with  double  entendres  that  she  never  felt  at  ease 
with  him. 

**Not  only  Holygraile,  but  England,  Mrs 
Millwood.  I  may  not  go  back  to  Peters- 
burg ;  but  I  don't  suppose  you  insist  upon 
that." 

^^  Do  you  really  mean  this  ?  " 

*'  I  do.  Only  one  thing  can  prevent  my 
leaving  England  to-morrow,  and  leaving  for 
many  months,  and  perhaps  years." 

"  And  what  is  that  thing,  may  I  ask  ?" 

''You  may  do  anything  you  like  with  me,  my 
dear  Mrs  Millwood ;  I  can  refuse  you  nothing  ! 
The  one  and  only  thing  that  would  prevent  my 
leaving  to-morrow  evening  would  be  an  abso- 
lute order  from  her  Grace  not  to  do  so.     Unless 
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the  Duchess  most  positively  commands  me  to 
remain  here,  I  am  off  to-morrow." 

What  trap,  what  pitfall,  could  be  hidden  here  ? 
Mrs  Millwood  wondered.  Had  this  man  and 
the  Duchess  come  to  an  understanding  already  ? 
She  must  see  the  Duchess  at  once  and  ascertain  : 
anything  was  better  than  this  uncertainty. 

"  So,  if  I  understand  you,  Mr  Pendragon,  un- 
less her  Grace  positively  forbids  you  to  do  so, 
you  will  leave  England  for  a  lengthened  period 
to-morrow  evening  ?  " 

"  Parfaitementy 

"And  it  is  the  Duchess  alone  who  will  decide 
this  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? '' 

"  You  will  not  leave  the  decision  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  else,  I  mean.  You  are  not  going  to 
consult  another  person  V^ 

Pendragon  smiled.  The  woman  was  even  a 
greater  fool  than  he  had  imagined. 

"  No  ;  nobody  but  the  Duchess.  I  shall  tell 
her  I  am  going,  and  if  she  does  not  order  me  to 
stay,  I  shall  go  !     Is  that  plain  enough  ?" 

"  Will  you  promise  me  this  ?  " 

''  I  don't  see  why  I  should,  but  I  will." 

Now  Mrs  Millwood  felt  reassured.    She  knew 
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she  could  trust  to  the  man's  honour.  She  would 
herself  see  the  Duchess  early  in  the  morning, 
and  use  all  means  in  her  power  to  restrain  her 
Grace  from  ordering  this  dreadful  man  to  stay. 
"  And  now,  Mrs  Millwood,  as  I  have  done  all 
that  you  have  asked  me,  will  you,  in  your  turn, 
do  me  a  favour  1  " 

''  Yes,  you." 

"  What  favour  can  I  grant  you,  Mr  Pen- 
dragon '?  " 

"  Oh,  merely  a  trivial  one.  When  I  leave 
England  to-morrow  night,  I  should  not  like  to 
go  away  for  so  long  a  time  without  some  remem- 
brance of  you,  and  of  all  the  friends  I  leave 
behind ;  I  want  you  to  give  me  such  a  remem- 
brance, such  a  keepsake,  such  a  souvenir." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Mr  Pendragon." 

*'  Well,  I  will  cut  my  story  as  short  as  the 
keepsake's  tail.  I  want  you  to  let  me  carry 
away  with  me — to  the  wilds  of  Kussia,  to  the 
burning  sands  of  Egypt,  to  no  matter  what 
foreign  clime  I  may  wend  my  weary  way  to — 
your  dear  little  dog !  I  want  you  to  give  me 
that  blessed  Flo  !" 

"  Mr  Pendragon,  you  are  jesting  !     You  only 
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told  me  yesterday  you  wanted  to  kill  the  poor 
thing  ! " 

"  Ah,  yes,  but  that  was  yesterday  !  I  was 
cruel  yesterday  !  But  the  thought  of  this  ap- 
proaching separation  from  all  I  hold  most  dear 
— it  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  for  ever — 
has  softened  my  heart,  and  I  long  for  the  society 
of  Flo !  I  have  set  my  heart  on  having  that 
little  treasure  !  Not  a  precious  hair  of  her  pre- 
cious head,  or  still  more  precious  tail,  shall  be 
harmed  by  me  !  I  will  tend  her  as  a  child  ! 
She  shall  be  as  my  daughter  !  She  shall  never 
leave  me  ;  and  when  I  look  at  her,  and  hear 
her  sweet  voice,  and  see  her  sweet  teeth,  I  shall 
think  of  you,  and " 

««  Mr  Pendragon,  forgive  me  if  I  leave  you  ! 
Good  morning ! "  and  the  widow  swept  out  of 
the  room. 

*^  Go,  lovely  rose  !  "  murmured  Jack,  as  he 
watched  her  departing  form,  and  then  shaking 
himself  like  a  sleepy  dog,  he  arose  greatly  elated 
and  refreshed. 

He  was  not  vain,  but  even  a  less  vain  and 
duller  man  than  he  must  have  plainly  seen  that 
if  the  widow  was  so  anxious  he  should  see  less 
of  Laura,  it  was  because  she  had  reason  to  fear 
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his  society  was  not  wholly  indifFerent  to  the 
girl.  Could  it  be  that  Laura  loved  him,  and 
not  only  loved  him,  but  loved  him  so  that  the 
fact  had  become  apparent  to  her  constant  com- 
panion, Mrs  Millwood,  dull  as  the  woman  was,  to 
whom,  as  he  knew  very  well,  Laura  never  vol- 
untarily confided  anything  '?  If  Mrs  Millwood, 
dull  and  stupid,  and  left  out  in  the  cold  as  she 
was,  had  discovered  this,  how  much  more  would 
the  clever  Duchess,  the  girl's  chosen  confidant 
and  friend,  be  able  to  tell  him  !  The  thought 
made  his  heart  beat  quick  with  joy.  He  would 
not  delay  an  hour  ;  he  would  lay  the  whole 
matter  before  the  Duchess  that  very  evening. 
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It  was  not,  however,  till  long  past  midnight 
that  Jack  could  manage  to  obtain  a  tete-cl-tete 
with  his  cousin.  The  fatigue  of  the  day  had 
induced  her  to  indulge  in  the  unwonted  luxury 
of  a  nap,  and  then  a  quiet  dinner,  served  in  her 
own  private  apartments,  with  nobody  but  Laura 
present,  preparatory  to  going  to  a  ball  at  the 
Austrian  Embassy  (a  ball  which  she  would  not 
have  missed  for  anything,  for  was  she  not  going 
to  dance  the  *'  cotillion  "  with  Tresilyan  ?) ;  so 
when  she  told  Jack  she  would  send  for  him 
when  she  came  home,  he  felt  quite  safe  in  not 
ordering  his  brougham  to  be  waiting  for  him  at 
the  Travellers'  before  half-past  eleven  to  take 
him  back  into  the  country.  But  he  was  only 
just  in  time,  however,  and  had  hardly  exchanged 
his  society  war  -  paint  for  a  strange  raiment 
wrought  in  black  and  gold,  for  the  building  of 
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which  he  had  sent  the  stuflf  from  the  East  to 
his  tailor  in  Clifford  Street,  when  MurieFs 
French  maid  knocked  at  his  door  and  announced 
that  "  Madame  la  Duchesse  prie  M.  Pendragon 
de  vouloir  bien  passer  chez  elle  prendre  une 
tasse  de  the." 

Jack  found  the  Duchess  robed  in  the  most 
exquisite  of  white  lace  dressing-gowns,  making 
tea,  her  curly  golden  hair  falling  around  her 
neck  and  shoulders,  making  her  look  like  Danae 
entangled  in  Zeus's  kisses. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  Arthur  ? "  in- 
quired Pendragon. 

"  Oh,  he  is  staying  in  town  to-night.  He's 
dreadfully  busy  just  now,  you  know,  and 
thinks  it's  a  waste  of  time  running  to  and  fro. 
So  as  we  are  all  supposed  to  be  going  up  to 
town  the  day  after  to-morrow,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  stay  at  Pendragon  House  till  we 
come." 

"You  don't  object  to  smoking,  of  course, 
May?" 

"  No.  What  an  absurd  question  !  I  shall 
have  a  cigarette  myself  by-and-by.  You  never 
drink  tea,  do  you  ?  " 

''Never." 
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"  Very  well,  then,  lie  down  there  on  the  sofa, 
and  tell  me  what  youVe  got  to  say/'  Jack 
obeyed  her  Grace's  commands,  lighted  a  cigar- 
ette, and  curled  himself  up  on  the  sofa.  Before 
he  had  had  time  to  speak,  however,  the  Duchess 
came  up  to  him,  tea-cup  in  hand.  '*  Jack,"  she 
said  mysteriously,  "  can  you  keep  a  secret  ?  " 

^'No." 

"  Then  I  must  tell  you.  Do  you  know  there 
is  a  good  chance  of  their  offering  Arthur  the 
vacant  Garter?" 

''  Never  !     AVhich  one  ?     Old  Blenheim's  ?  " 

"  Oh  no, — Welbeck  must  get  that ;  he  or  the 
Duke  of  Hounslow, — but  Fitz vacuity's." 

"  Who  told  you  that  yarn  ?  " 

''  Tresilyan.  He  knows  everything,  you  know. 
He  was  down  all  yesterday  morning  at  Windsor, 
and  he  said  the  Queen  spoke  to  him  herself 
about  it." 

"  Yes ;  but  she  can't  do  as  she  likes,  you 
know." 

"  Oh  yes,  she  can,  very  often, — more  often 
than  you  think,  especially  about  Garters,  and 

with  a   man  like  S .     She  adores  Arthur, 

and    I   think    she   really  likes   me.      Sapristi, 
shouldn't  I  be  glad  if  Arthur  got  it ! " 
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"  What  difference  can  it  possibly  make  to 
you,  May  1 " 

''  What  ?  The  Garter  '?  Why,  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence, my  dear  boy.  All  my  enemies  (and  grdce 
d  Dieu  fen  ai  pas  mal !)  would  explode  with 
wrath  and  envy.  I  should  try  and  get  Arthur 
to  let  me  wear  it  myself,  as  Lady  Castlereagh 
did." 

'*  What  would  they  say  at  Windsor  then  ? " 

Muriel  laughed.  "  What  indeed  !  But  what 
would  they  say  at  Windsor  now  if  they  saw 
us  smoking  and  chatting  together  at  this  hour  ? 
Now,  give  me  a  cigarette  " — he  gave  her  one — 
"  and  a  light."  As  she  stooped  over  her  re- 
cumbent cousin  to  get  a  light  she  noticed  the 
unwonted  gravity  of  his  face.  "  What  is  it, 
Jacky  \ "  she  inquired.  "  Is  there  anything 
troubling  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  no.  Go  there  and  sit  down,  that's 
a  good  girl,  and  listen  to  me."  Then  the 
Duchess  sat  down,  and  he  told  her  all — that  is 
to  say,  he  was  going  to  tell  her  all ;  but  he  had 
only  just  begun  by  saying — "  Now,  May,  I  must 
begin  by  telling  you,  first  of  all,  what  you  pro- 
bably will  be  greatly  surprised  and  perhaps 
shocked  to  hear,  and  that  is,  that  I  am  stupidly 

VOL.  HI.  0 
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and  madly  in  love  with  Laura,"  when  the 
Duchess  sprang  from  her  chair  and  came  up 
to  him  again. 

''  What !  "  she  exclaimed. 

*'  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  make  such  a  row, 
May  !  Your  women  will  think  you've  gone 
mad  ! " 

"  Never  mind  my  women.  What  did  you 
say  ? " 

"  I  merely  said  I  was  in  love  with  Laura 
Anstruther.^' 

Then  the  Duchess,  before  he  knew  it,  stooped 
and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and  breaking 
into  a  merry  laugh,  began  clapping  her  hands 
like  a  child. 

"  Bravo  !  bravo  !  you  dear  old  Jack  !  "  Then 
suddenly  imitating  the  pompous  manner  of  the 
then  Privy  Seal,  she  said,  taking  Jack's  hand, 
*'  Give  me  your  hand,  my  lord,  give  me  your 
hand.  You're  no  fool,  I  assure  you.  Her  Ma- 
jesty will  be  sure  to  listen  to  me,  sir — sure  to 
listen  to  me,  when  I  point  out  your  deserts  ! " 

Jack  had  to  laugh,  the  imitation  was  so 
perfect. 

**  That  Garter  must  have  gone  to  your  head. 
May  ;  you're  quite  cracked  to-night." 
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"  So  you  have  the  audacity,  the  cheek,  the 
cool  impertinence  to  come  to  me  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  tell  me  you  love 
little  Miss  Laura !  And  you  expect  me  to  tell 
you,  I  suppose,  that  she  loves  you,  and  always 
has  loved  you,  and  betrays  it  to  me,  the  dar- 
ling, every  day,  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  and 
in  everything  she  does  and  says,  so  that  you 
have  become  a  perfect  bore,  an  intolerable 
nuisance  to  me  !  Is  that  what  you  want  me 
to  say  *? "  And  she  took  his  hand  again  and 
squeezed  it,  half  laughing  and  half  crying  in 
her  joy. 

"  Oh,  May !  what  are  you  saying  ? "  cried 
Jack,  pulling  himself  up  on  the  sofa. 

"  Tm  saying  that  if  it  were  not  so  late,  I'd 
go  to  her  room  and  wake  her  up,  and  tell  her 
that  she's  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world  ! " 

*'  May  !  May  !  you  can't  mean  it !  She  can't 
love  me.     I  am  not  half  good  enough  for  her." 

"  Of  course  you're  not ;  but  what  difference 
does  that  make  ?  She  loves  you,  and  you  love 
her,  and  take  my  word  for  it,  you  shall  get 
married  just  as  soon  as  you  can  both  of  you 
get  some  decent  clothes  made  to  wear.  Oh, 
Jack  ! — lazy,  disreputable,  surly,  smoky,  cynical, 
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old  Turkish  Jack ! — what  a  trump  you  are,  after 
all !     You  can  kiss  me  if  you  like." 

Then  when  they  both  got  a  little  more  calm, 
the  Duchess  told  Jack  all, — how  from  the  very 
begiuning  she  had  longed  for  this,  but  how  she 
had  hardly  dared  hope  that  her  dream  would  be 
fulfilled.  "  You  are  always  so  absurd,  and  lazy 
and  paradoxical  and  queer,  you  know,  and  then 
Laura  is  so  timid  and  gentle  and  retiring." 

But  then  little  by  little  the  Duchess  had  seen 
the  love  awaking  in  Laura's  heart, — '*  blossom 
by  blossom  the  spring  begins," — or  at  least 
thought  she  saw  it ;  and  then  the  suspicion  by 
sweet  degrees  grew  into  a  certainty,  as  Laura 
got  to  speak  more  and  more  frequently  and 
admiringly  about  Jack  to  her  Grace,  and  in 
her  artless,  innocent  way,  unconsciously  re- 
vealed the  precious  secret  that  lay  quivering 
in  the  sweet  recess  of  her  heart  like  the  purest 
sun-shot  dewdrop  in  the  bosom  of  a  lily.  But 
then,  no  sooner  had  the  Duchess  discovered  that 
so  far  as  Laura's  heart  was  concerned  there 
would  be  no  obstacle  to  the  union  she  so  greatly 
desired,  than  she  began  to  fear  lest  Jack  could 
never  be  brought  to  love  as  a  wife  this  child 
whom  he  had  known  from  infancy. 
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"  And  I  never  of  my  own  accord  should  have 
spoken  to  you  about  it,  Jack,"  said  the  Duchess 
earnestly — "  never.  I  would  not  have  put  the 
idea  into  your  head  for  the  world.  If  your 
own  heart  had  not  of  its  own  accord  opened 
to  this  sweetest  and  dearest  of  girls,  I  never 
would  have  been  party  to  making  up  the  match. 
Laura  is  too  precious,  too  good,  to  become  the 
wife  of  a  man  who  can  only  give  her  esteem,  or 
at  the  best  but  half  his  heart.  She  is  one  to 
be  taken  and  caressed,  and  kissed,  and  fondled, 
and  protected,  and  worshipped  from  the  first 
moment  she  condescends  to  put  her  dainty 
little  hand  into  your  clumsy  paw,  until  the 
last  moment  of  all,  when,  dying,  you  shall 
say  a  rivederci  to  one  another ! "  And  here 
Muriel  broke  down  and  wept,  so  great  was 
her  joy. 

This  sort  of  babble  went  on  for  hours,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  morning  sun  was  streaming 
through  the  closely -drawn  satin  curtains  that 
Pendragon  found  it  possible  to  approach  more 
disagreeable  subjects.  He  managed  it  at  last 
in  this  way — 

*'  Now  as  you  think  there  is  a  chance  of  my 
being  accepted  by  Laura  when  I  offer  myself  to 
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her  to-morrow,  I  must  ask  for  one  last  favour, 
Duchess." 

"  Granted  beforehand.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Order  me  to  stay  in  England,  or  rather, 
positively  forbid  me  to  leave  Holygraile  until 
I  shall  have  learnt  my  fate." 

Muriel,  accustomed  to  her  cousin's  whims,  re- 
plied at  once  with  mock  severity — ^'  I,  Duchess 
of  Tintagil,  positively  forbid  you,  Lancelot  Pen- 
dragon,  C.B.,  to  leave  Holygraile,  or  even  to  put 
your  nose  outside  the  door,  until  further  orders. 
Is  that  right  ? " 

"  Quite  right.  Now  my  half-awakened  con- 
science can  repose  again." 

"  But  what  was  all  this  for '? "  asked  the 
Duchess. 

Jack,  instead  of  replying  to  his  cousin's  very 
natural  question,  said,  "  Now  there's  another 
advantage  that  you  have  overlooked,  May.  If 
Laura  accepts  me,  I  rid  you  of  Mrs  Millwood." 

At  the  mention  of  this  woman's  name  a  cloud 
came  over  Muriel's  face,  and  she  rose,  walked  to 
the  window,  and  pulling  back  the  curtains,  let 
the  sunlight  come  streaming  in. 

"  Yes,  of  course.  See  what  a  splendid  morn- 
ing it  is,  Jack  !     Luckily  my  maid  is  a  French- 
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woman,  and  was  three  years  with  the  Princesse 
de  Bougival,  or  she  would  be  awfully  scandalised 
at  your  staying  here  so  long." 

"  You'll  get  rid  of  Mrs  Millwood,  of  course,  at 
once." 

"  Of  course — at  once." 

"And  now  I  want  to  ask  you,  May,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  about  something  very  disagreeable — 
about  Laura's  mother." 

Muriel  shuddered.  "  Why  speak  of  such  hor- 
rible things  this  lovely  morning  ? "  she  said. 

"  Only  this  once,  May  :  I  will  never  allude  to 
the  subject  again.  What  kind  of  woman  was 
Lady  Anstruther  ? " 

"  What  kind  of  woman  *?  One  of  the  dearest 
and  best  women  that  ever  lived,  until  that  vil- 
lain came  across  her  path.  She  was  like  my 
sister :  we  were  brought  up  together,  you 
know." 

"  Yes.  It  was  Laurence  Farquhar  she  ran 
away  with,  was  it  not, — that  awful  scoundrel 
who  was  suspected  of  cheating  at  cards,  and 
who  used  to  live  on  Arthur  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  It  was  a  sudden  infatuation,  I  suppose  ? " 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
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*'  It  was  not  a  long  and  horrible  intrigue,  I 
mean.  He  seduced  her,  and  she  ran  away  with 
him — that  was  about  the  long  and  short  of  it,  I 
suppose  ? " 

''I  believe  so.  But  how  can  I  tell?  Why 
ask  me  such  horrid  things  ?  She  ran  away  with 
him,  that's  all  I  know;  but  I  loved  her  before,  and 
I  have  forgiven  and  love  her  now,  and  I  only  hope 
before  I  die  I  may  clasp  her  in  my  arms  again 
and  tell  her  so."  Then,  staring  out  of  the  win- 
dow, she  murmured  as  if  to  herself,  "  Madgy, 
darling  !  "  assuming  the  little  baby  -  voice  in 
which,  in  the  old  days,  she  used  to  speak  to  her 
foster-sister;  then  she  began  humming  from 
**Lucrezia" — 

"  Qui  che  fai  ? " 
"  Che  tu  t'en  vada  !     Fermo  aspetto  !     E  tu  che  fai  ? " 
"  Che  tu  sgombri  la  contrada  !     Fermo  attendo  !  " 

and  turning  from  the  window,  burst  into  tears, 
sobbing,  "  Oh,  Jack  !  Jack !  One  can't,  one 
really  can't,  forget  all  one  loved  when  one  was  a 
girl!" 

Pendragon,  deeply  moved,  rose  and  came  to 
his  cousin. 

**  Forgive  me,  May — forgive  me  for  recalling 
such  sad  things  to  your  memory.     Forgive  me." 
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But  Muriel  looked  up  bravely  through  her 
tears,  and  stifling  her  sobs,  exclaimed — "No, 
Jack,  you  are  right,  and  I  am  a  fool.  You  have 
a  right  to  know  all  now,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
I  can ;  only  never  let  us  revert  to  the  subject 
again.  Madge,  Lady  Anstruther,  Laura's  mo- 
ther, was  pure,  and  good,  and  true  until  she 
met  that  villain  Farquhar.  He  ruined  her. 
He  was  staying  with  us  in  Kent,  next  the  An- 
struthers'  place,  and  there  he  ruined  her.  Mrs 
Millwood — yes,  Mrs  Millwood — stole  a  letter — 
a  dreadfid  letter  —  this  man  had  written  to 
Madge,  to  Lady  Anstruther,  and  showed  it  to 
Sir  James.     And  then "  here  she  paused.* 

"  Well,  and  then  ?  " 

"  Then  Farquhar  killed  Sir  James  ! " 

"  Killed  him  !  " 

"  Yes,  killed  him  !  " 

"  I  thought  he  was  killed  by  a  tramp." 

"  That  was  the  report  that  Sir  James  himself 
had  circulated  before  he  died,  but  it  was  false. 
Farquhar  killed  him..  Sir  James  told  me  so 
himself  on  his  deathbed,  and  Mrs  Millwood 
knows  it  too." 

"  Good  God  !  How  dreadful !  How  did  he 
kill  him  ? "     Muriel   shuddered,  but   made   no 
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answer.  "  How  did  he  kill  him,  May  1 "  Muriel 
shuddered  again.  ''  How  did  he  kill  him  '? "  re- 
peated Jack,  after  a  pause. 

*'  They  met,  and  he  killed  him,"  murmured 
the  Duchess. 

^'  Where  and  how  did  they  meet  *? "  asked 
Jack. 

"  They  met  near  the  house,  near  Court- 
hope,  where  the  Anstruthers  were  living 
then." 

"  Did  Sir  James  find  his  wife  with  him  ? " 

Silence,  then  slowly — *'  I  believe  so.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  her  guilt,  at  all  events.  Sir 
James  showed  me  the  letter  Farquhar  had 
written  to  his  wife." 

"  But  did  he  see  them  together  ? " 

"  Why  do  you  torture  me  so  ? "  burst  out 
Muriel,  turning  around  suddenly  and  looking  at 
him,  her  face  lighted  with  anger.  "  I  tell  you 
she  was  guilty,  that  she  fled  with  her  lover,  and 
that  I  have  forgiven  her."  Here  she  pulled  back 
the  curtain  still  further  with  great  violence,  and 
clasping  her  hands,  casting  up  her  head,  and 
looking  at  the  uprising  sun,  she  said,  as  if  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  Pendragon,  "  0 
God  !  Thou  knowest   I  have  forgiven  her,  as  I 
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hope  to  be  forgiven  !     Thou  knowest  all,  merci- 
ful God  I" 

Pendragon  stood  speechless  for  a  moment, 
quite  bewildered  by  this  sudden  and  wholly 
unexpected  burst  of  emotion.  He  knew,  of 
course,  how  naturally  impulsive  and  excitable 
the  Duchess  was,  and  he  told  himself  that  her 
nerves  had  doubtless  been  rather  severely  taxed 
by  the  fatigue  of  the  last  few  hours;  but  at 
the  same  time,  that  some  mystery  —  some 
painful  secret  connected  with  the  elopement  of 
Lady  Anstruther — lurked  unrevealed,  he  also 
instinctively  felt ;  but  in  the  presence  of  his 
cousin's  emotion,  he  abandoned  all  idea  of  pur- 
suing the  matter  further  for  the  time  being,  and 
indeed  the  beauty  of  the  picture  before  him 
drove  almost  all  from  his  mind,  save  a  sentiment 
of  wonder,  mingled  with  awe  and  admiration. 

As  Muriel  stood  there  by  the  window,  her 
blue  eyes  filled  with  tears,  looking  up  beseech- 
ingly to  heaven,  her  fair  face,  of  the  perfect  oval 
of  the  Pallas  of  Velletri,  framed  round  with  the 
golden  hair  which  the  morning  sun  uprising 
woke  to  living  gold,  her  quivering  lips  parted, 
one  hand  placed  upon  her  bosom  as  if  beseech- 
ing pardon,  and  one  grasping  the  curtain  as  if 
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in  self-defence,  she  looked  like  a  picture  of  a 
child-martyr  pleading  for  pity  from  some  ruth- 
less executioner,  while  through  the  half-opened 
gates  and  from  the  inner  circus  might  have 
been  coming  to  her  ears  the  roaring  of  the  thou- 
sands, "  Christiani  ad  leones  !  " 

"  If  you  have  forgiven  her,  May,  she  knows 
it  now,"  he  murmured  gently,  not  knowing 
exactly  what  to  say. 

But  his  words  had  a  very  different  effect 
upon  the  Duchess  than  the  one  he  had  antici- 
pated. She  turned  on  him  suddenly,  almost 
fiercely — 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Is  she  dead  ?  You 
don't  mean  she  is  dead,  Jack  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it.  May.  I  have  no 
idea  whether  your  poor  friend  is  alive  or  dead — 
I '* 

"  Oh,  she  is  alive,"  exclaimed  the  Duchess,  as 
if  reassured.  "  She  must  be  alive,  and  I  shall 
ask  you,  Jack,  when  once  you  are  married  and 
settled,  to  help  me  to  find  her  out.  Of  course 
Laura  must  know  nothing  about  it,  but  I  must 
find  her,  and  you  must  help  me.  I  promised 
her  husband  on  his  deathbed  to  find  her  and 
tell  her  he  forgave  her.     I  have  tried,  and — and 
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— and — that  woman,  Mrs  Millwood,  has  tried, 
or  says  she  has,  but  so  far  we  have  been  un- 
successful. I  have  not  wanted  to  trouble  Arthur 
about  it,  of  course,  so  my  hands  have  been 
rather  tied ;  but  once  you  are  married  you  will 
help  me,  won't  you,  Jack  ?  You  will  help  me 
to  find  Laura's  mother  ^ " 

"  I  will,  May — I  promise  you  I  will." 

The  Duchess  had  now  almost  entirely  re- 
covered her  composure  ;  then  she  said  suddenly, 
after  a  slight  pause,  almost  as  if  speaking  to  her- 
self, *'  Mrs  Millwood  will  of  course  very  much 
object  to  this  marriage." 

*'  That  woman  is  a  fool  I "  broke  in  Pendragon. 
"  Judging  from  the  folly  she  talks,  it  must  have 
been  with  the  jawbone  of  one  of  her  ancestors 
that  Samson  did  the  trick  I  "  But  Muriel  was 
not  listening  to  him. 

"  She  will  oppose  it  as  she  would  oppose  any 
marriage  that  would  bring  her  stay  in  such  com- 
fortable quarters  to  a  close." 

"  Let  her  oppose  it ! "  sneered  Jack.  ''  She 
is  powerless.  I  believe  her  to  be  even  incap- 
able of  defeating  the  ends  of  justice,  and  we  all 
know  how  lamentably  weak  those  extremities 
are  ! "     But  this  folly  failed  to  amuse  Muriel, 
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who  seemed  immersed  in  thought;  so  after  a 
pause  Pendragon  returned  to  the  graver  subject. 
"  How  much  does  Laura  know  of  all  this  ? "  he 
inquired  gently. 

"  Of  all  what  ?  " 

"About  her  mother  ? '' 

"  Nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,"  replied  the 
Duchess,  in  a  low  hard  voice.  "  Of  course  it 
was  my  duty  to  keep  all  that  I  could  of  such  a 
dreadful  tragedy  from  the  child.  She  knows 
that  her  father  and  mother  did  not  agree — did 
not  live  together  ;  but  that  her  mother  ran  away 
from  her  home  with  a  lover,  and  that  that  lover 
killed  her  father, — that,  of  course,  she  does  not 
know.  You  see,  she  has  never  felt  the  want  of 
a  mother's  love  :  she  has  been  as  my  own  child 
to  me." 

"  Does  she  think  her  mother  is  still  alive  ? " 

"  I  can't  say,  but  I  fancy  not.  I  have  never 
spoken  to  her  about  it  since  she  was  a  mere 
baby."  Here  the  Duchess's  voice  softened. 
'•  When  she  was  about  six  years  old, — it  was  the 
night  poor  little  Camelot  died,"  here  the  tears 
began  to  flow, — ''  she  stole  into  the  room  and 
found  me  kneeling  by  my  dead  boy's  bedside, 
and  she  put  her  arms    around   my  neck  and 
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whispered,  *  Aunty  May,  don't  cry !  If  you 
have  got  no  little  boy,  I  have  got  no  mamma  ! 
Poor  Cammy  is  dead,  and  poor  mamma  is  dead. 
Let  me  be  your  little  girl.  Aunty  May  ! '  Oh  ! 
can  you  wonder.  Jack,  that  since  then  I  have 
loved  her  as  my  own  child, — almost  more,  per- 
haps, than  my  own  child, — as  a  support,  a  com- 
forter sent  to  me  from  heaven  ? " 

"  God  bless  you.  May  !  God  bless  you  both  ! " 
murmured  the  Cynic,  with  tears  both  in  his 
voice  and  in  his  eyes. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

It  was  late  the  following  day  —  very  late  — 
before  Mrs  Millwood  could  succeed  in  being 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Duchess.  She 
had,  indeed,  sent  word  directly  after  breakfast 
that  she  wished  to  see  her  Grace  ;  but  the  reply 
brought  was  that  her  Grace  had  gone  to  bed 
very  tired,  and  had  given  orders  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed until  she  should  give  further  instruc- 
tions. So  Mrs  Millwood  had  to  w^ait,  but  she 
waited  with  perfect  equanimity  and  patience. 
The  task  she  had  set  herself  to  perform  had 
indeed  been  rendered  comparatively  easy  by 
the  promise  Jack  Pendragon  had  given  her 
the  day  before  in  the  Mary  Stuart  Eoom, — a 
promise  she  knew  she  could  rely  upon.  It 
was  surely  not  much  to  ask  the  Duchess  not  to 
order  her  cousin  to  remain  in  England,  but  to 
let  him   follow  his  own   fancy  and  go  abroad. 
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Mrs  Millwood  decided  that  she  would  not  press 
matters.      She   knew   the   nervous,    impulsive, 
and  passionate  nature  of  the  Duchess,  and  she 
feared  lest  pressure  might  be  dangerous,   and 
lead   to   her  dismissal.      Indeed   pressure   was 
hardly  necessary  now.     She  would  merely  point 
out   to   her  Grace   that   Laura  was   still  very 
young  and  inexperienced,  and  that  in  a  year 
or  two,  when  Pendragon  should  have  returned 
from  his  diplomatic  labours  once  again,  it  would 
be  ample  time  then  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
a  union  between  Miss  Anstruther  and  the  heir 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Tintagil.     The  Duchess  had 
always  treated  her  with  the  greatest  courtesy 
on  all  occasions,   and  with  most  marked   and 
especial  consideration  in  all  matters  connected 
with  Laura's  welfare,  so  that  she  could  hardly 
refuse  to  grant  her  so  simple  a  request  as  to 
refrain  from  positively  commanding  her  cousin 
to    remain    in    England.     So    Mrs    Millwood 
sipped  her  tea  with  great  composure  alone  at 
the    breakfast  -  table    at    Holygraile,    only   re- 
gretting that    it   had   been  announced  to  her 
that  Mr  Pendragon  would  breakfast  in  his  own 
room,  and  that  a  message  had  been  brought  back 
to  her  that  Miss  Anstruther  had  a  sick  headache, 
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and  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  Had  she 
been  aware  of  the  fact  that  Jack  had  written 
to  Laura  begging  her  to  meet  him  that  morning 
in  the  boathouse  by  the  river-side  alone  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  anybody,  adding  that 
it  was  the  special  wish  of  the  Duchess  that  she 
should  answer  this  invitation  in  the  affirmative, 
it  is  probable  that  the  widow  would  not 
perhaps  have  found  life  so  altogether  worth 
the  living  as  she  was  doing,  when  at  length 
the  groom  of  the  chambers  formally  announced 
to  her  that  her  Grace  was  ready  to  receive  her. 
Flo,  the  obnoxious  and  universally  detested  cur, 
had,  owing  to  nobody  being  about  save  the 
servants,  been  allowed  to  wander  after  his 
mistress  at  his  own  sweet  will  that  morning; 
and  so  when  Mrs  Millwood  rose  to  obey 
with  alacrity  the  message  sent  her  by  the 
Duchess,  she  did  not  notice  that  the  dog 
followed  her,  cowering  beneath  her  dress,  and 
looking  strangely  ill  and  dejected,  as  if  still 
smarting  under  the  very  evident  disapproval 
shown  him  by  a  Royal  Highness  the  day 
before. 

"I  hope. your  Grace  is  quite  recovered  from 
the  fatigue  of  yesterday,"  began  Mrs  Millwood 
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sweetly,  when  she  had  been  ushered  into  the 
Duchess's  apartment. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs  Millwood/'  replied 
Muriel,  who  was  lying  back  in  a  chaise  longue 
by  the  open  window,  looking  pale   and  tired. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  I Ah  !  you  have  brought 

Flo  with  you  ! "  she  broke  off. 

The  Duchess,  like  Pendragon,  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  dogs,  but  entertained  a  very 
particular  dislike  to  this  special  cur.  Mrs 
Millwood  looked  down,  and  there,  in  very  deed, 
was  Flo,  shuddering  and  cowering  with  down- 
cast head,  looking  strangely  ill. 

"  Oh  !   I   beg  your  pardon "  began  Sirs 

Millwood ;  but  the  Duchess,  whose  compassion 
had  been  aroused  by  the  miserable  appearance 
of  the  brute,  interrupted  her — 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  poor  thing, 
Mrs  Millwood  ?     She  looks  very  ill." 

"  She  has  been  poorly  for  the  last  day  or  two. 
She  won't  eat  anything." 

"  How  wretchedly  ill  she  looks  !  It's  the 
great  heat,  I  suppose." 

"That  is  why  I  keep  the  poor  darling 
close  by  me  ! "  stammered  the  widow,  glad 
to  be  able  to  avail  herself  of  this  shadow  of 
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an  excuse  for  having  brought  the  dog  with 
her. 

"  Let  me  try  her  with  some  milk  ! "  ex- 
cLaimed  Muriel,  her  pity  immediately  awakened 
to  activity  at  the  sight  of  suffering.  Then  she 
leant  forward  to  the  table,  poured  out  a  saucer- 
ful  of  milk,  and  stooping  down,  put  it  before 
Flo ;  but  this  interesting  quadruped  only  growled, 
glared  at  the  milk,  and  retreated  behind  her 
mistress. 

"  I  had  better  take  her  away  ! "  suggested 
Mrs  Millwood. 

"  Oh  no !  as  the  poor  thing  is  here,  let  her 
stay.  She  may  change  her  mind  and  take  her 
milk  by-and-by.  Let  her  stay.  Pray  be  seated, 
Mrs  Millwood.  You  wished  to  see  me,  I 
believe  ?  You  must  forgive  me,  but  I  am  so 
late  this  morning  that  I  am  afraid  I  can 
spare  you  but  very  little  time.  After  all  the 
fatigue  of  the  day,  I  had  to  go  to  that  ball,  you 
know,  last  night,  and  I  feel  quite  worn  out." 

Mrs  Millwood  smiled  sweetly,  and  then  bow- 
ing, seated  herself  with  much  majesty.  Then 
a  slight  pause  ensued,  and  it  suddenly  struck 
the  Duchess  that  something  in  the  woman's 
manner  seemed  to   betoken   that  a  matter  of 
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considerable  moment  was  about  to  be  discussed. 
She  herself  had  no  intention  of  saying  a  word 
to  Mrs  Millwood  about  Miss  Anstruther  until 
Jack  should  have  reported  the  result  of  his 
interview  with  Laura ;  for  although  that  this 
result  would  be  in  every  way  successful  was 
hardly  open  to  doubt,  she  felt  she  would  be 
hardly  justified  in  mentioning  her  cousin's 
secret  to  any  one  until  he  had  been  formally 
accepted.  And  then  again,  this  morning  poor 
little  Muriel  felt  particularly  nervous  and  de- 
pressed, owing  to  the  fatigue  engendered  by  the 
dissipations  of  the  previous  day  and  night.  So 
she  clasped  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  waited  for 
Mrs  Millwood  to  begin.  She  had  not  long  to 
wait. 

"  I  will  not  detain  your  Grace  many  minutes, 
for  I  have  but  little  to  say  ;  and,  of  course,  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  disturb  your  Grace 
at  all,  were  it  not  that  I  have  something  to  say 
about  Laura, — about  the  welfare  of  that  dear 
child,  who  has  been  left  to  us  both  as  a  sacred 
legacy  ! 

The  Duchess  bowed.  She  was  well  accus- 
tomed to  these  opening  remarks.  Mrs  Millwood 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  exactly 
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the  same  formula  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  on 
every  occasion  when  matters  concerning  Laura 
were  about  to  be  discussed  between  them. 

*'  I  am  all  attention,  Mrs  Millwood,"  said  her 
Grace. 

"  The  dear  child,"  began  the  widow,  "is  now 
seventeen  years  old." 

"  Seventeen  years  and  four  months,"  corrected 
the  Duchess. 

"  Your  Grace  is  right.     Seventeen  years  and 
four  months.      How  quickly  time  flies,  to  be 
sure ! "  and  the  widow  sighed.     Then,  after  a 
pause,  she  began  again :    "  It  is  a  trying  age, 
and  especially  for  a  girl, — an  age  at  which  a 
plastic  nature  is  very  liable  to  receive  impres- 
sions which  may  influence  it  for  good  or  for 
evil  for  ever  after."     The  Duchess  bowed,  and 
half  wondered  whether  Mrs  Millwood  might  not 
have  some  French  relatives  of  the  name  of  la 
Palisse.     "  Such  being  the  case,  I  feel  assured 
your   Grace  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  of 
primary  importance  that  the  influences  to  which 
this  plastic  nature  is  subjected  should  be  good 
and  healthy." 

The  Duchess  smiled  and  nodded.     ^'  Why,  of 
course,  Mrs  Millwood — cela  va  sans  dire.'' 
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'*  Now,  thanks  to  your  Grace's  tender  care 
and  devotion — and  perhaps,  I  may  add,  to  my 
humble  endeavours  also — our  cherished  Laura 
has  so  far  escaped,  or  at  least  nearly  escaped,  all 
evil  influences." 

^'  Entirely  escaped,  I  hope,  Mrs  Millwood," 
put  in  Muriel. 

"  That  I  dare  hardly  hope,"  murmured  the 
widow. 

'^  Why,  what  do  you  mean '? "  exclaimed 
Muriel,  half  alarmed  and  half  amused.  "  What 
has  happened  to  Laura  ?  " 

"  Nothing  !  Thank  God,  nothing — that  is, 
nothing  of  any  consequence  as  yet ;  and  T  am 
in  hopes  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  your 
Grace,  the  evil,  if  evil  there  be  (which  God 
forbid  !)  may  be  averted." 

*'  Do  speak  out,  Mrs  Millwood  !  you  quite 
frighten  me.  Do  speak  out  plainly.  What  is 
it?" 

"Well,  not  to  take  up  too  much  of  your 
Grace's  valuable  time,  I  will  say  at  once  what  I 
have  to  say ;  but  I  must  beg  of  your  Grace,  be- 
forehand, to  exonerate  me  from  any  suspicion  of 
wishing  to  criticise  the  conduct  or  character  of 
any  member  of  your  Grace's  family." 
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"  Do  speak  out,  Mrs  Millwood.  Of  course  I 
know  you  don't  want  to  say  anything  disagree- 
able— you  never  do  ;  but  if  it  must  be  said,  it 
must,  so  do  let  me  hear  it  at  once.  Of  course 
you  may  count  on  my  forgiveness  beforehand,  if 
forgiveness  is  necessary,  which  I  feel  assured  it 
will  not  be.  I  have,  unfortunately,  but  little 
time  to  spare  this  morning,  as  I  told  you 
already;  and  besides,  I  feel  ill  and  nervous. 
What  is  it '?  " 

**  Well,  I  feel  convinced  your  Grace  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  society  of  Mr  Lancelot  Pen- 
dragon  is  in  every  way  most  unsuitable  for  a 
girl  of  the  tender  age  of  Laura." 

*'  Oh ! "  exclaimed  Muriel,  taking  a  long 
breath.  She  felt  that  the  tug  of  war  was  com- 
ing, and  she  began  to  suspect  that  she  might 
not  be  able  perhaps,  in  all  fairness  and  honour, 
to  await  the  formal  acceptation  of  Jack's  hand  by 
Laura  (which,  of  course,  she  knew  to  be  inevit- 
able) to  acquaint  this  woman,  whom  she  had 
pledged  her  word  to  consult  in  all  matters 
concerning  the  girl's  welfare  and  future,  with 
the  very  important  step  about  to  be  taken. 

*'  Far  be  it  from  me,"  continued  the  widow, 
"  to  cast  any  aspersions  on  the  character  of  Mr 
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Pendragon,  who  is,  1  have  no  doubt,  in  every 
way  a  most  honourable  and  estimable  gentle- 
man !  But  he  is  what  is  called  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  cynic, — one  who  has  seen  much  of  the 
worst  side  of  humanity,  and  who  has  had — if  I 
may  so  express  myself — much  of  the  freshness 
of  life  rubbed  off  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fel- 
low-men. I  hope  your  Grace  does  not  think 
my  judgment  too  severe  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  no,"  replied  Muriel,  thoughtfully. 
"  The  cynicism  of  my  cousin  is  all  assumed,  and 
to  my  certain  knowledge  no  warmer- hearted 
and  more  honourable  man  lives ;  but  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  certainly  no  longer  enjoys 
the  first  freshness  of  youth,  and  has  doubtless 
had  many  of  his  early  illusions  destroyed.  But 
this,  to  my  mind,  Avould  not — most  certainly 
would  not — militate  against  his  making  a  good 
husband ;  and  the  girl  is  to  be  envied,  I  think, 
who  may  have  the  good  luck  to  win  his  heart." 

"Good  luck  !"  echoed  Mrs  Millwood. 

'*  Yes,  I  said  good  luck — most  certainly  good 
luck  !  He  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  man  of  the 
highest  sense  of  honour,  and  of  the  most 
warm  and  generous  heart.  He  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  profession,  which  is  of 
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the  noblest ;  and  his  prospects  are  even  more 
brilliant,  for  he  is,  as  you  know,  the  Duke's 
heir.  Surely  the  future  Duke  of  Tintagil  is 
a  husband  no  girl  need  be  ashamed  of ! " 

"  I  am  more  than  sorry  to  hear  your  Grace 
express  such  an  opinion.  Of  course  the  social 
position,  abilities,  and  worldly  prospects  of  Mr 
Pendragon  are  beyond  all  question  ;  but  there 
are  higher,  spiritual,  and  I  may  say  heavenly 
considerations,  to  be  taken  into  account  here  ; 
and  for  reasons  which  I  have  already  indicated 
to  your  Grace, — although  doubtless  Mr  Pen- 
dragon  would  be  a  most  desirable  match  for 
a  woman  of  the  world — for  a  lady  of  the  same 
rank  and  birth  as  himself — for  one  who  has 
had  the  same  experience  of  life, — he  is  hardly 
the  husband  one  would  wish  a  young,  innocent, 
and  unsophisticated  girl  to  choose." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can't  agree  with  you,  Mrs 
Millwood,"  said  the  Duchess,  with  the  slightest 
shadow  of  severity  in  her  voice.  She  had  now 
plainly  seen  what  the  woman  was  driving  at, 
and  had  made  up  her  mind  to  tell  her  very 
plainly  the  exact  state  of  affairs. 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry  ! "  said  the  widow. 
"  Your  Grace  and  I  have  hitherto  always  been 
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of  one  accord  as  regards  the  welfare  of  this 


cherished  child,  and -^ 

'^That  is/'  interrupted  the  Duchess,  with  a 
touch  of  hauteur^  "  that  I  have  always  cheer- 
fully and  readily  consented  to  any  plans  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  lay  before  me  for 
the  child's  education  and  training.  In  the 
question  of  her  final  establishment,  —  of  her 
marriage, — it  is  quite  another  matter.  In  all 
questions  of  education  I  have  bowed  to  your 
greater  experience  —  for  you  told  me,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  you  had  been  for  years  a 
governess,  and  had  had  the  training  of  many 
children  confided  to  you.  In  matters  of 
worldly  interest  you  must  forgive  me,  Mrs 
Millwood,  if  I  suggest  that  I  am  as  competent 
a  judge  of  what  is  best  for  Laura  as  yourself ! " 

"  Far  better,  I  have  no  doubt  I ''  exclaimed 
Mrs  Millwood,  holding  up  her  hands;  "your 
Grace's  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
world  is,  of  course,  far  superior  to  mine ! 
Beyond  being  a  humble  worker  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord,  and  of  having  done  my 
little  best  to  rescue  erring  souls  from  eternal 
perdition,  my  knowledge  of  the  world  is,  I  am 
happy   to    say,    but   very   limited.       Still,    we 
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have  here,  as  I  said  before,  a  matter  which 
is  Dot  only  of  worldly  but  also  of  spiritual 
importance  to  consider.  A  child  of  the  age 
of  Laura  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the 
man  on  whom  she  sets  her  affections,  and 
her  eternal  welfare  is  thus,  if  I  may  dare  say 
so,  at  stake.  Now,  as  I  am  quite  ready  to 
bow  to  your  Grace's  superior  wisdom  in  all 
things  worldly,  so  would  I  ask  your  Grace 
to  credit  me  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
way  of  dealing  with  things  spiritual."  The 
Duchess  bowed — this  time  very  coldly  :  this 
way  of  talking  was  most  ofi'ensive  to  her, 
but  it  was  after  all  but  a  small  part  of  that 
gigantic  ofience  to  all  good  taste  known  to 
her  as  Lydia  Millwood.  "In  a  word,  and 
not  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  Grace's 
valuable  time,  I  will  confess  that  I  have 
noticed  for  the  past  few  months,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  have  thought  I  noticed,  a 
growing  intimacy  between  our  cherished  Laura 
and  Mr  Pendragon,  of  which,  as  a  Christian, 
and  as  one  who  has  the  young  orphan's  in- 
terests at  heart,  I  could  not  approve.  Now, 
as  your  Grace  will  admit,  I  am  nothing  if 
not  frank  ! "     For  the  life  of  her  the  Duchess 
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could  not  repress  a  smile  at  this — a  smile  which 
did  not  escape  the  lynx  eyes  of  Mrs  Millwood, 
and  which  cut  her  like  a  knife.  Nothing  if 
not  frank  !  Of  what  absolute  nothingness  then 
must  this  woman  be  composed,  thought  Muriel ! 
**  As  I  am  nothing  if  not  frank,"  repeated  the 
widow,  with  some  slight  asperity,  *'  I  very 
boldly  spoke  to  Mr  Pendragon  about  the  matter 
yesterday." 

'*  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Muriel,  now  really  inter- 
ested. "  You  spoke  to  him  ?  And  what  did 
you  say  *? " 

"  I  told  him  what  I  have  just  told  your  Grace 
— that  I  had  noticed  a  growing  intimacy  Tdc- 
tween  him  and  Miss  Laura,  and  that  I  could  not 
approve  of  such  an  intimacy." 

''  Well,  what  did  he  say  ^ " 

"  He  quite  agreed  with  me." 

"  Agreed  with  you  ?  "  Here  Muriel  could  not 
restrain  her  laughter.  She  pictured  to  herself 
the  interview  that  must  have  taken  place,  and 
her  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  thus  so 
suddenly  assailed  that  she  broke  out  laughing 
quite  involuntarily.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs 
Millwood  !"  she  exclaimed,  noticing  the  look  of 
great  contempt  and  displeasure  that  came  into 
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the  face  of  the  widow.  "  But  I  am  afraid  my 
poor  cousin  is  really  a  dreadful  tease  and 
humbug ! " 

Mrs  Millwood  bowed  stiffly.  "  I  have  my- 
self carefully  refrained  from  using  disrespectful 
or  disparaging  terms  of  Mr  Pendragon,  but  your 
Grace's  superior  knowledge  of  the  world  " — this 
with  a  great  sneer — '^  is  hardly  likely  to  be  at 
fault  in  this  particular  !  " 

^^AVell,"  said  Muriel.  "So  Mr  Pendragon 
agreed  with  you  that  his  society  was  not  suited 
to  Laura  '? " 

"  He  did." 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"  I  appealed  to  him  as  a  man  of  honour,  if 
under  the  circumstances  he  did  not  think  it  was 
his  duty  to  spare  the  poor  child  such  tempta- 
tions to  follow  an  evil  example  as  his  presence 

could  not   fail   to    offer,    and "     Here   she 

hesitated. 

"  In  other  words,  you  asked  Mr  Pendragon  to 
go  away,  Mrs  Millwood  :  was  that  it  ?  " 

"  Your  Grace's  knowledge  of  the  world  is 
never  at  fault.  In  my  enthusiastic  care  for  our 
cherished  Laura's  welfare,  I  so  far  forgot  myself 
as  to  presume  to  ask  Mr  Pendragon  if  he  did  not 
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think  it  would  be  on  the  whole  more  generous 
and  noble  on  his  part  to  absent  himself  for  the 
time  being." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  then  ?  " 

"  He  consented  to  do  so." 


"  What !     Consented  to  go  away  ? 


V 


**  Yes.  He  quite  coincided  with  all  I  said,  and 
acted  throughout  with  that  courtesy  and  high 
sense  of  honour  which  distinguishes  all  members 
of  your  Grace's  family  !  "  Muriel  bowed.  '*  He 
said — he  in  fact  pledged  me  his  word  that  he 
would  go  at  once — to-day." 

"  He  said  he  would  go  to-day  ?  He  pledged 
you  his  word  that  he  would  go  to-day  ?  Are 
you  quite  certain  you  are  not  mistaken,  Mrs 
Millwood  ?  " 

"  Quite  certain.  Mr  Pendragon  very  solemnly 
pledged  me  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would 
not  only  leave  Holygraile,  but  England  to-day, 
not  only  for  a  few  weeks,  but  even  for  months, 
and  perhaps  years,  unless " 

"  Ah  !  here  comes  the  unless.  Let  me  hear 
the  unless,  Mrs  Millwood.  One  must  never 
trust  these  diplomatists  !  Talk  of  women's 
postscripts  and  serpents'  tails  !  They  are  noth- 
ing in  comparison  to  Foreign   Office  promises 
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very  frankly  given,  and  then  pinned  down  by 
an  *  unless.' '' 

Mrs  Millwood  smiled  rather  bitterly.  *'  Your 
Grace's  worldly  wisdom  has  once  more  the 
advantage  of  me !  Mr  Pendragon  solemnly 
promised  to  leave  Holygraile  to-day,  unless 
your  Grace  should  positively  forbid  him  to 
do  so  !  " 

Here  Muriel  suddenly  remembered  the  formal 
command  Jack  had  extracted  from  her  a  few 
hours  before,  and  again  she  was  forced  to  bite 
her  lip  to  restrain  her  laughter.  Jack  was 
really  impayahle,  and  he  had  gone  almost  too 
far  in  thus  trifling  with  what,  after  all,  might 
possibly  be  a  most  admirable  and  commendable 
solicitude  on  Mrs  Millwood's  part  for  her  pupil's 
welfare.  It  was  plainly  her  duty  to  tell  the 
widow  the  whole  truth,  and  at  once.  Jack  had 
by  his  own  folly  rendered  any  further  reticence 
impossible. 

*'  Well  ?"  said  Muriel,  collecting  her  thoughts, 
and  trying  to  decide  which  would  be  the  easiest 
and  softest  way  of  breaking  the  unpalatable 
truth  to  the  widow. 

"  Well,"  echoed  Mrs  Millwood,  '^  that  is  all. 
Your  Grace  was  from  the  very  beginning  kind 
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enough  to  promise  me  to  allow  my  views  to 
have  weight  in  all  that  might  concern  the 
welfare  of  our  sacred  and  cherished  legacy  of 
this  child  who  was  intrusted  to  me — to  us,  I 
should  perhaps  say — by  her  dying  father,  and 
I  gladly  and  thankfully  acknowledge  that  the 
promise  thus  given  by  your  Grace  has  been 
very  faithfully  and  carefully  kept.  Now,  I 
cannot  apj)rove  of  this  intimacy  between  Laura 
and  Mr  Pendragon.  He,  indeed,  like  a  man 
of  honour,  sees  the  danger  himself,  and  has 
promised  me  to  leave  at  once,  unless  your 
Grace  positively  orders  him  not  to  do  so.  I 
have  sought  this  audience  of  your  Grace  this 
morning  to  beg  that  such  an  order  may  not 
be  given  1 " 

Here  Muriel's  natural  impetuosity  and  frank- 
ness overmastered  as  usual  her  shrewdness  and 
discretion. 

"  Unfortunately  I  have  given  it  already,  Mrs 
Millwood,"  she  said,  smiling,  and  looking  the 
woman  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"  What !''  exclaimed  the  widow.  She  could 
not  believe  her  ears ;  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take. But  before  she  could  collect  her  scattered 
senses    the    Duchess    resumed,    speaking    very 
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calmly,  coolly,  and  deliberately,  but  with  con- 
siderable emphasis  and  unwonted  precision — 

"  Listen  to  me,  Mrs  Millwood.  You  say  you 
have  for  the  past  few  months  noticed  a  grow- 
ing intimacy  between  Laura  and  Mr  Pendragon, 
and  have  been  shocked  to  see  it.  Now,  I  for 
the  past  year  and  more  have  remarked  between 
these  two  same  individuals  a  growing  love,  and 
have  been  delighted.  Wait!"  she  exclaimed, 
holding  up  her  hand,  as  she  saw  the  widow, 
who  had  grown  deadly  pale,  about  to  speak. 
*'  Pray  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  I  have  noticed, 
I  say,  this  growing  love  between  Laura  and  my 
cousin,  my  husband's  heir,  and  been  delighted 
to  see  it.  I  may  even  say  more.  I  have  from 
the  very  first  done  all  in  my  power,  by  bringing 
them  and  leaving  them  together,  to  foster  this 
love,  which,  I  feel  quite  sure,  will  be  a  blessing 
and  a  happiness  to  both.  That  they  should 
marry  has  been,  and  is,  the  wish  of  my  heart. 
So  far  as  Laura  was  concerned,  I  very  soon  saw 
that  my  wishes  would  be  realised, — that  she 
loved  Jack — Mr  Pendragon,  my  cousin  :  about 
him — you  know  how  queer  he  is,  Mrs  Millwood 
— I  will  frankly  confess  to  you  I  had  my  doubts 
until  this  morning," 
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''  Until  this  morning  !"  echoed  Mrs  Millwood, 
trying,  but  in  vain,  to  speak  with  composure. 

Here,  indeed,  was  the  very  worst  that  even 
her  morbid  imagination  could  have  conceived 
come  upon  her  at  one  fell,  unexpected  blow  1 
Here  was  the  end  of  all  her  splendid  luxury ; 
here  her  banishment  from  the  ducal  Elysium 
into  outer  darkness  !  And  all  this  had  been 
brought  about,  not  by  accident  or  circumstance, 
but  had  actually  been  prepared  and  arranged 
by  the  woman  whom  she  hated  the  most  in 
all  the  world — by  the  Duchess,  whom  she  knew 
to  be  the  vilest  of  her  sex  !  Oh,  why  had  she 
thus  wasted  her  time  ?  Why  had  she  not  fore- 
seen that  unless  she  took  active  steps  at  once, 
these  long-sighted  worldly  people  would  be  too 
many  for  her  in  the  game  she  was  playing  at, 
and  the  winning  of  which  was  to  her  of  such 
vital  importance  ?  Why  had  she  not  long  ago 
provided  herself  with  damning  proof  of  this 
woman's  guilt,  that  she  might  have  exposed 
her  to  her  husband,  or  else  have  dictated  her 
own  terms  to  her  at  once — no  matter  what 
terrible  price  Laurence  Farquhar  or  Lady  An- 
struther  might  have  exacted  for  lending  her 
their  aid,  and  no  matter  what  peril  she  might 
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have  incurred  in  seeking  and  obtaining  such 
dangerous  but  necessary  co-operation  "?  Any- 
thin  o[  would  have  been  better  than  this  !  Here 
was  her  home  being  taken  from  her — for  when 
Laura  should  marry  this  hated  man,  she  knew 
she  herself  would  be  cut  adrift ;  was  she  to  lose 
her  re  venose  also  ?  Never  !  never  !  never  !  she 
swore  to  herself — never !  It  was  not  by  acci- 
dent that  this  love  between  Laura  and  Jack 
Pendragon  had  sprung  up, — it  was  the  work 
of  the  Duchess ;  and  she,  this  abandoned 
woman,  had  actually  had  the  audacity  to  de- 
clare it  to  be  so,  and  to  one  who  held  it  in 
her  power,  or  hoped  she  could  hold  it  in  her 
power,  to  blazon  her  shame  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  hound  her 
to  absolute  and  never-ending  desolation  and 
despair !  These  thoughts  passed  as  a  flash  of 
lightning  through  Mrs  Millwood's  mind,  sear- 
ing and  burning  such  stray  fragments  of  good 
as  may  have  loitered  therein,  and  destroying 
with  furnace-breath  the  few  buds  of  benevol- 
ence which  the  seventeen  years  of  the  Duchess's 
kindness  might  perhaps  have  been  encouraging 
to  unfold. 

"Yes,  until  this  morning — or  last  night,  if 
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you  like.  I  saw  Mr  Pendragon  when  I  came 
back  from  town.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  ; 
and  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  left  my  room 
till  nearly  five  this  morning." 

Mrs  Millwood  shuddered.  All  the  hatred  and 
disgust  which  had  been  lying  more  or  less  dor- 
mant in  the  widow's  bosom  during  the  past  few 
years,  rocked  to  sleep  as  it  were  by  the  Duch- 
ess's kindness,  and  the  life  of  ease  which  that 
kindness  had  enabled  her  to  lead,  now  awoke 
and  sprang  to  life,  becoming  in  one  moment 
more  intense  and  terrible  by  reason  of  this 
very  quiescence  which  had  refreshed  and  in- 
vigorated them,  and  now  stung  to  feverish 
activity  by  the  knowledge  that  they  could 
at  length  express  themselves  with  impunity 
as  the  last  die  was  about  to  be  cast  and 
there  was  nothing  more  left  to  lose.  The 
widow  did  not  grind  her  teeth  —  that  indeed 
might  have  been  for  many  reasons  inconven- 
ient— but  she  did  the  equivalent;  she  allowed 
the  tears  to  mount  to  her  eyes,  ever  a  sure  sign 
in  a  woman  of  her  temperament  that  the  red 
wing  of  murder  is  exciting  the  lachrymal  glands. 
She  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  and  waited 
for  the  Duchess  to  proceed. 
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Muriel  had  paused,  and  was  looking  at  her. 
The  face  the  young  Duchess  was  looking  at  was 
indeed  one  not  difficult  to  read  ;  and  even  a  far 
less  clever  woman  could  easily  have  recognised 
therein,  very  plainly  and  unmistakably  be- 
trayed through  a  most  flimsy  and  transparent 
shadow  of  hypocrisy,  most  of  the  wicked 
thoughts  which  came  to  twitch  the  nostrils, 
curl  the  lips,  and  lower  the  eyelids.  But  what 
Muriel  did  see  almost  appalled  her.  She  read 
the  woman  as  an  open  book,  and  very  plainly 
saw  that  this  was  not  merely  a  disagreeable,  or 
even  a  tempestuous,  discussion  she  was  entering 
into  with  the  owner  of  that  face,  but  some  hor- 
rible conflict,  the  precise  nature  of  which  she, 
the  Duchess,  could  not  for  the  moment  exactly 
appreciate,  but  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  would 
be  a  conflict  in  which  no  quarter  could  be  given 
or  expected.  The  hatred  and  venom  in  the 
woman's  face  were  indeed  expressed  with  such 
grotesque  simplicity  and  naivete,  that  when  the 
first  shock  of  horror  which  the  suddenly  blanched 
and  twitching  countenance  of  Mrs  Millwood  had 
caused  her  passed  away,  Muriel  experienced 
merely  a  sense  of  eager  curiosity  to  ascertain  at 
once  and  exactly  what  degree  of  poison  could  be 
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lurking  in  this  hideous  cup.  So,  throwing  her- 
self back  on  her  couch  and  curling  her  lip  with 
scorn,  Muriel  proceeded,  her  voice  becoming 
hard  and  metallic  and  severe — 

"  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  six  before  Jack 
left  me.  We  have  those  improper  habits  abroad, 
you  know.  We  turn  night  into  day,  and  delight 
in  all  kinds  of  nameless  horrors.  Well,  Jack — 
I  mean  Mr  Pendragon — told  me  he  loved  Laura, 
and  asked  me  whether,  in  the  event  of  his  offer- 
ing her  his  hand,  such  a  step  would  meet  with 
my  approval.  That  is  another  one  of  our  bad 
foreign  habits,  you  know — consulting  the  parents 
first.  But  here  I  almost  think  Mr  Pendragon 
should  be  held  blameless  by  you,  Mrs  Millwood, 
for  he  hardly  contented  himself  with  asking  my 
consent  to  his  offering  his  hand  to  Miss  An- 
struther.  His  object  in  coming  to  me  was  rather 
to  ascertain  from  me — his  best  friend,  and  her 
best  friend — her  very  best  friend,  Mrs  Mill- 
wood ''  (this  was  said  with  intentional  emphasis 
and  severity), — "if  I  thought  his  suit  would 
be  favourably  received."  Here  again,  with  in- 
tentional cruelty,  Muriel  paused.  She  wanted 
to  force  the  woman  to  speak ;  she  wanted  some 
sound,  if  only  a  hiss,  to  come  from  those  thin, 
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white,  open  lips.  But  she  waited  in  vain.  Mrs 
Millwood  simply  twisted  her  pocket-handker- 
chief into  a  ball  in  her  hand,  and  said  nothing. 

'^  Well,"  Muriel  at  last  resumed,  "  I  told  him, 
of  course,  what  I  thought  and  what  I  knew.  I 
told  him  that  Laura  loved  him,  had  loved  him 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  he  had  only  to  ask  her 
and  she  would  fall  into  his  arms." 

"  You  told  him  that ! ''  At  last  the  widow 
spoke,  but  in  what  a  voice !  It  was  that  of  a 
cobra  expostulatiog  with  a  reluctant  rabbit. 

'*  Yes,  I  told  him  all  that.  I  told  him,  as  I 
say,  that  he  would  be  sure  to  be  accepted  if  he 
offered  himself  to  Laura.  I  told  him  that  such 
a  match  would  meet  with  my  approval,  with  that 
of  the  Duke,  and  doubtless  with  yours." 

This  last  was,  of  course,  not  true,  but  as  it 
added  venom  to  the  wound  now  being  inflicted, 
Muriel  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 

"You  told  him  that!" 

"  And  then  I  urged  on  him  the  importance  of 
not  delaying,  and  as  he  fell  in  with  my  views,  I 
arranged  matters  so  that  he  and  Laura  should 
meet  in  the  boathouse  by  the  river  this  morning 
at — what  time  is  it  ?  Ah,  yes,  one  o'clock ! 
They  must  be  together  now  !     Then  he  asked 
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me  to  forbid  him  to  leave  Holygraile,  and  I 
did  so  forbid  him,  positively  forbid  him.  That  is 
all  the  harm  I  did  this  early  morning,  Mrs  Mill- 
wood, while  you  were  doubtless  sound  asleep, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  if  my  conduct  does  not 
meet  with  your  entire  approval.  Don't  you  find 
this  room  oppressively  warm  ?  " 

This  last  was  said  in  a  spirit  of  wanton  irony, 
for  the  room  was  rather  cool  than  otherwise,  but 
Mrs  Millwood's  face  had  suddenly  turned  from 
a  deadly  pallor  to  a  deep  crimson.  It  had 
come  at  last  then — the  end  of  all !  She  was  to 
be  cut  off  at  once  from  all  the  splendid  luxury 
of  her  life,  from  the  importance  that  her  position 
as  guardian  to  the  beautiful  protegee  of  the 
Duchess  of  Tintagil  gave  her.  She  was  to  be 
thrown  back  into  her  old  sordid  way  of  living, — 
back  into  the  old  monotonous  life  of  doling  out 
coals  and  blankets  to  the  poor,  and  preaching 
unpalatable  truths  to  the  dying;  and  all  this 
had  been  done  and  prepared  without  her  know- 
ledge— had  been  done  so  secretly,  that  she  had 
had  no  time  to  sharpen  her  avenging  sword,  so 
that  now  her  expulsion  would  probably  take 
place  before  she  could  have  time  to  unsheathe  it  I 
The  thought  drove  her  mad. 
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"  And  SO  this  is  your  way  of  keeping  your 
promise  to  me  ! "  she  sobbed  out  rather  than 
spoke,  her  fury  quite  making  her  forget  all 
decorum.  She  cared  not  indeed  what  she  said. 
Nothing  now  could  possibly  make  matters  worse 
than  they  were. 

Muriel  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  the 
woman.  She  felt  the  danger-flag  was  about  to 
be  hoisted,  and  her  valiant  little  heart  beat  high, 
eager  for  the  fray.  Her  Grace  had  also,  in  one 
lightning-flash  of  recollection,  embraced  all  that 
had  been  oflensive  in  this  woman's  conduct 
during  the  past  years,  and  she  felt  that  she 
could  hardly  bear  it  any  longer.  Insolence,  at 
all  events,  could  not  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mrs  Millwood  ? "  she 
inquired  coldly.  '*  I  am  afraid  you  forget  to 
whom  you  are  speaking." 

With  a  mighty,  an  almost  superhuman  efi'ort, 
the  widow  restrained  herself.  "  And  so  this 
match  meets  with  your  Grace's  approval  ? "  The 
Duchess  did  not  condescend  to  answer.  "Am 
I  to  understand  that '? "  she  repeated.  Still  no 
answer.  "  I  am  at  least  entitled  to  a  reply. 
Her  murdered  father  left  her  to  me  on  his 
deathbed." 
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"  You  are  entitled  to  more  than  a  reply," 
said  Muriel  slowly.  "  Here  is  what  I  have  to 
say.  You  are  to  understand  two  things,  Mrs 
Millwood,  and  it  will  be  well,  if  you  intend 
continuing  to  honour  me  any  further  with  your 
society,  that  you  should  bear  them  both  well  in 
mind.  The  first  is,  that  I  will  in  no  matter 
whatsoever  tolerate  the  impertinent  interference 
of  any  one  ;  and  the  second  is,  that  this  match 
has  not  only  my  most  unqualified  approval,  but 
that  it  is,  and  has  been  for  years  past,  the  wish 
of  my  heart." 

Mrs  Millwood  could  contain  herself  no  longer ; 
so  leaning  forward  in  her  chair  and  looking  the 
Duchess  straight  in  the  eyes,  she  said,  **That 
man  Mr  Pendragon  must  leave  the  house  at 
once  and  for  ever.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  At 
once  and  for  ever  ! " 

"  Indeed  !  And  why  1  I  can  assure  you, 
Mrs  Millwood,  that  'that  man,'  as  you  have 
the  impertinence  to  call  my  cousin,  will  not 
leave  until  it  shall  suit  his  convenience  and 
mine  that  he  should  do  so.  If  his  presence  is 
objectionable  to  you,  you  are  your  own  mistress, 
you  know." 

''  So  I  am  to  be  turned  out  like  a  dog,  after 
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all  my  years  of  devotion,  am  I  ?  Do.es  your 
Grace  remember  that  Sir  James  left  his  daughter 
to  me  ? " 

"  1  do,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  telling 
you,  Mrs  Millwood,  that  had  it  not  been  so,  I 
should  certainly  not  have  asked  you  to  make 
so  prolonged  a  stay  in  my  house.  Sir  James 
left  his  child  to  your  care  until  she  should 
marry,  as  he  might  have  left  her  to  the  care 
of  any  servant  in  whom  he  thought  he  might 
put  trust.  To  me  he  left  the  child,  that  I 
might  rear  her  as  my  daughter  and  be  as  a 
mother  to  her.  There  is  a  very  considerable 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  trusts,  Mrs 
Millwood." 

"  You  are  mad  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs  Millwood, 
now  fairly  exasperated.  *'  Don't  force  me  to 
utter  words  I  would  sooner  leave  unsaid,  and 
which  will  perhaps  embitter  your  whole  after- 
life to  have  heard !  " 

The  Duchess  looked  at  her  with  infinite 
scorn. 

"You  forget  yourself  again,  Mrs  Millwood. 
Forgive  me  if  I  leave  you ! "  And  she  rose 
slowly,  Mrs  Millwood  rising  at  the  same  time, 
the  two  women  standing  facing  each  other,  and 
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the  dog  cowering  and  snarling  beneath  her  irate 
mistress's  dress. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Mrs  Millwood  slowly 
and  deliberately,  "  that  that  dying  father  would 
have  left  his  child  to  your  care  if  he  had  known 
all  that  you  and  I  know  ?  " 

''  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  world — the  world 
about  which  your  Grace  knows  so  much — would 
approve  of  the  custody  and  care  of  a  child  being 
given  to  a  lady  who  with  the  seducer  of  the 
mother  of  this  child,  and  with  the  murderer  of 
the  father,  held  secret  meetings  1 " 

"  Secret  meetings  !  "  echoed  Muriel.  She  had 
dimly  foreseen  this  coming  for  the  past  few 
moments,  but  when  it  did  come  the  shock  was 
terrible,  both  to  her  pride  and  to  her  heart. 

"  I  saw  your  Grace  that  night.  I  was  with 
Sir  James,  and  saw  you  in  the  Long  Walk  with 
Mr  Farquhar.  I  saw  Lady  Anstruther's  cloak 
on  you,  and  I  found  it  afterwards  where  you 
had  hidden  it  away  in  your  drawer !  I  had 
never  intended  to  speak  of  this, — I  have  kept 
silent  all  these  years ;  but  now  for  the  child's 
sake,  for  the  salvation  of  Laura's  eternal  soul, 
I  speak  ! " 
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So  it  was  only  this  after  all  I  Nothing  but 
the  old  silly  story  of  the  cloak — so  old  a  story 
now,  and  so  absolutely  absurd  !  Why,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  should  she  not  have  worn  Madge's 
cloak  and  met  Mr  Farquhar  ?  He  had  been 
an  old  friend  of  hers  and  of  her  mother  ;  and 
now,  after  this  lapse  of  years,  she  could  tell  her 
husband  the  whole  truth  if  it  should  come  that 
she  were  forced  to  do  so.  She  had,  in  the  in- 
nocence of  her  heart,  tried  to  help  a  villain  out 
of  imaginary  difficulties  ;  but  she  had  not  known 
the  man  to  be  a  villain,  or  the  difficulties  to  be 
imaginary,  until  too  late.  There  was,  however, 
very  evidently  something  here  that  called  for  a 
final  exhaustive  inquiry,  and  so  her  Grace  sat 
down,  and  motioning  Mrs  Millwood  to  be  seated 
also,  said  very  quietly — 

"  You  interest  me,  Mrs  Millwood.  Pray  sit 
down."  Muriel's  natural  shrewdness  was  now" 
well  awakened,  and  peppered  to  extreme  vivacity 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  while  the 
great  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  experi- 
ence of  life  which  had  come  to  her  during  the 
past  seventeen  years  showed  her  very  plainly 
that  she  was  mistress  of  the  situation.  "Tell 
me  exactly  in  what  way  you  think  you  can 
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force  me  to  meet  your  views  against  my  will. 
I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right.  You  are  a 
clever  woman  in  your  way,  and  you  can  at  all 
events  hardly  be  so  stupid  as  to  have  made  the 
mistake  of  quarrelling  with  me  without  some 
ground  for  imagining  that  you  have  the  might 
at  least,  if  not  the  right,  on  your  side.  In 
either  case,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say." 

This  sudden  change  of  policy  had,  of  course, 
the  very  effect  upon  the  widow  which  Muriel 
had  foreseen  it  would  have.  She  was  quite  non- 
plussed. Not  daring  to  be  frank,  and  yet  half 
fearful  lest  if  she  were  not  frank,  and  should 
not  show  how  deeply  dyed  were  her  arrows  in 
poison,  the  Duchess  would,  with  the  great  scorn 
born  of  outraged  dignity  and  pride,  reliance  on 
sympathy  and  support,  and  confidence  in  the 
power  of  wealth,  popularity,  and  rank,  reject 
and  repudiate  her  altogether. 

'^  I  have  said  all  I  have  to  say,"  she  remarked 
sullenly,  when  she  had  reseated  herself. 

*'  Now,  let  us  plainly  understand  each  other," 
said  the  Duchess ;  ^'  for  this  is  probabb/,  and 
most  certainly,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
last  opportunity  we  shall  have  of  speaking  to- 
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gether ;  for  you  can  easily  understand  that,  after 
what  has  passed  between  us,  your  further  stay 
under  my  roof  must  be  quite  impossible."  Mrs 
Millwood  bowed  her  head.  "  You  want  me," 
resumed  the  Duchess,  ^'  if  I  understand  you 
rightly,  to  meet  your  views  in  a  matter  where 
they  happen  to  be  distinctly  opposed  to  my 
own,  and  you  threaten  me — for  I  can  use  no 
other  term — that  in  the  event  of  my  not  doing 
so  you  will  use  some  information  which  you 
think  harmful  to  me,  and  which  you  fancy  you 
possess.  Am  I  right '? "  The  widow  replied 
not.  **  And  that  information,"  continued  the 
Duchess,  "is,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  fact 
that  on  the  night  of  Sir  James  Anstruther's 
death — murder,  as  you  rightly  call  it — I  hap- 
pened to  be  wearing  Lady  Anstruther's  rather 
eccentric  cloak,  and  met  Mr  Farquhar  in  the 
Long  Walk.  That  is  it,  is  it  not '? "  Still 
silence.  "  Now,  my  dear  Mrs  Millwood,  it  is 
first  of  all  my  duty  to  myself  to  disabuse  you  of 
an  erroneous  impression,  and  even,  cheaply  as  I 
prize  your  good  opinion,  to  endeavour  to  raise 
myself  in  your  estimation,  if  not  by  proving  to 
you  that  you  are  in  error,  at  least  by  calling 
upon  you  to  admire  the  great  wit  I  shall  be 
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forced  to  employ  in  trying  to  deceive  you.  You 
appear  to  think  that  the  fact  of  my  having  met 
Mr  Farquhar  that  night  was  a  crime,  and  that 
it  is  a  fact  I  am  ashamed  of?  Here  you  are 
partly  right ;  so  far  right,  in  fact,  that  I  will 
even  condescend  to  explain  to  you  how  far  you 
are  wrong,  merely  for  the  sake  of  exercising  my 
good-nature,  and  at  the  same  time  not  allowing 
your  playful  spirit  of  satire  to  remain  unem- 
ployed. You  tell  me  you  saw  me,  dressed  in 
Lady  Anstruther's  cloak,  meet  Mr  Farquhar  in 
the  Long  Walk  on  the  night  she  fled  with  him  ? 
Here  you  are  quite  right ;  you  did.  And  why 
not  ?  He  was  an  old  friend  of  mine  and  *  of 
my  mother.  We  met,  not  by  accident  but  by 
appointment  ;  but  at  that  time — and  here  I 
know  you  must  believe  me — I  had  no  idea  of 
the  trouble  he  was  about  to  bring,  or  ratiier  had 
already  brought,  to  my  friend's  home.  I  thought 
him  an  honourable  man  and  a  devoted  friend. 
You  imagine,  however,  that  I  can  be  frightened 
into  believing  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  put 
this  simple  fact  in  a  light  that  can  do  me  harm. 
Here  you  are  wrong,  quite  wrong,  I  assure  you. 
I  have  said  nothing  to  any  one  about  this  meet- 
ing— not   even   to   the   Duke,    my  husband,  I 

VOL,  III,  F 
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frankly  confess  (but  you  can  tell  him  when  you 
like) ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  was  naturally 
shocked  and  horrified  to  find  a  man  I  thought 
a  gentleman  and  a  friend  a  consummate  scoun- 
drel ;  in  the  second  place,  because  I  was  very 
ill  after  the  events  of  that  night,  as  you  will 
remember,  and  then  came  the  birth  of  Lord 
Camelot ;  and  in  the  third  place,  because  I  had 
pledged  my  word  to  Mr  Farquhar  not  to  men- 
tion this  meeting  to  any  one.  Because  I  dis- 
covered him  to  be  vile  and  dishonourable,  was 
that  a  reason  why  I  should  become  so  myself? 
I  had  pledged  him  my  word,  remember.  Even 
you  will  say  no,  I  think,  Mrs  Millwood."  This 
*'  even  you "  was  given  with  ringing  emphasis. 
"  You  happened  to  have  been  spying  on  us ;  and 
now,  after  this  lapse  of  years,  tell  me  so,  and 
I  am  good-natured  enough  to  explain.  That  is 
all.  Wait,"  she  said,  as  she  saw  the  widow 
about  to  speak.  "  Listen — I  have  not  done  yet. 
You  think  that,  owing  to  the  fact  of  your  having 
seen  me  meet  Mr  Farquhar  that  night,  and  my 
not  having  mentioned  it,  you  can  do  me  harm. 
Here  you  are  wrong  again.  How  can  you? 
How  can  you  hurt  me  by  telling  so  improbable 
a  tale,  which,  though  true  and  innocent,  I  have 
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only  to  deny  ?  AVhat  proof  have  you  ?  Of 
course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  should  not  con- 
descend to  deny  so  trivial  a  circumstance ;  but 
suppose  I  should  stoop  so  low,  where  would  you 
be?  Believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs  Millwood,  all 
this  is  folly.  My  meeting  with  Mr  Farquhar 
was  purely  a  business  meeting.  You  happen  to 
have  seen  it,  and  I  have  not  thought  fit  to 
mention  it, — that  is  all.  Believe  me,  you  have 
already  played  your  part  in  this  tragedy.  You 
purloined,  stole  —  forgive  me  the  word  —  Mr 
Farquhar's  letter  to  Lady  Anstruther,  and 
showed  it  to  Sir  James.  That  is  quite  enough 
mischief  for  one  woman  to  have  done  in  her 
lifetime.  But  even  this  treachery  has  its  good 
side ;  for  if  you  had  not  had  proof  in  your  own 
hand    of  Lady  Anstruther's   guilt,   you  might 

almost   have   thought But   I    am   mad  ! 

Now,  pray  leave  me,  Mrs  Millwood.  I  feel  you 
must  see  it  is  quite  useless  to  continue  this 
interview  any  longer,  and  I  have  only  to  assure 
you  that  my  carriage  will  be  at  your  disposal  to 
take  you  to  London  whenever  you  may  think 
fit  to  order  it.  His  Grace  is  in  town,  at  Pen- 
dragon  House.  Go  and  see  him,  and  tell  him 
what  you  have  had   the  audacity  to  tell  me. 
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but  I  warn  you  that  you  must  not  expect  from 
him  the  leniency  I  have  shown  you."  And  the 
Duchess  put  out  her  hand  to  a  timhre  bell  on 
the  table. 

"One  word  more,  please,"  gasped  Mrs  Mill- 
wood, rising  again,  the  cur  behind  her  back 
rising  too — "  you  did  not  quite  finish  what  you 
were  going  to  say  just  now." 

The  Duchess  looked  at  her  coldly.  "  Did  I 
not  ?  I  forget.  At  all  events,  I  have  said  quite 
enough  to  exhaust  my  patience,  and  I  daresay 
yours." 

"  You  said — you  said — '  if  I  had  not  seen  that 
letter,  I  mio^ht  almost  have  thous^ht ' '' 

*'  I  really  must  ask  you  to  leave  me,  Mrs  Mill- 
wood," interrupted  the  Duchess,  again  putting 
out  her  hand  to  the  timhre;  but  before  she 
reached  it  the  widow  had  seized  it  and  thrown 
it  to  the  ground.  Muriel  rose,  superb  in 
majestic  anger,  quivering  like  a  racehorse. 
"  Mrs  Millwood  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"No,  no,"  hissed  the  woman,  "you  shan't 
cast  me  off  like  this !  I  have  not  told  you  all. 
I  not  only  saw  you  that  night  clasped  in  the 
arms  of  the  man  who  had  already  ruined  the 
mother,  and  who  was  about  to  murder  the  father 
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of  the  child  you  now  intend  to  ruin,  and  who  was 
committed  to  your  care  on  that  deathbed,  but  I 
have  seen  the  father  of  the  murderer,  and  he  has 
told  me  how  he  met  you  that  same  night,  how  he 
gave  you  a  vile  letter  concerning  you,  and  how 
you  admitted  to  him  that  his  son  was  your 
lover ! " 

"  My  lover  !  '^  In  all  the  horror  that  this 
tempest  of  passion  had  brought  upon  her, 
Muriel  only  seemed  to  see  this  one  chief  hor- 
ror—  the  word  lover  as  applied  to  Laurence 
Farquhar  concerning  her.  This  was  indeed  a 
new  and  terrible  revelation.  "  My  lover  !  "  she 
repeated,  staring  stupidly  at  the  woman.  "  Did 
you  say  that  man  was  my  lover?"  Her  tone 
was  so  terrible  that  Mrs  Millwood  quailed. 
"  Woman  1 "  continued  Muriel — "  vile  and  base 
as  I  know  you  to  be,  can  you  be  so  vile  and  base 
as  to  have  been  living  in  my  house  all  these 
years,  eating  my  bread,  seeing  me  caress  that 
innocent  child,  and  yet  have  been  believing  all 
the  time  that  the  man  who  ruined  her  mother 
and  killed  her  father  was  my  lover  1  Speak ! 
Can  you  be  so  base  as  to  imagine  a  thing  so 
vile  ?  Speak,  and  don't  stand  cringing  before 
me  like  a  hound  !      Speak,  for  by  the  heaven 
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above,  nothing  shall  save  you  !     You  leave  the 
house  to-day,  this  moment,  and  for  ever  ! " 

Mrs  Millwood,  who  had  drawn  back  abashed 
on  hearing  this  final  and  terrible  sentence 
pronounced  against  her,  regained  some  of  her 
venom. 

"  If  you  think  you  can  spurn  me  from  your 
door  like  a   dog,    you   are   mistaken.     I   have 
followed  your  hypocrisy  step  by  step,  and  year 
by  year.     You  have  lied  not  only  to  the  living, 
but  to  the  dead.     You  have  stolen  the  child's 
innocent  love,  after  having  lied  to  her   dying 
father !     Do  you  think  she  would  have  loved 
you  if  she  had  known  you  had  been  in  the  arms 
of  her   mother's  seducer,   and   of  her   father's 
murderer,  the  very  night  she  became  an  orphan, 
and  was  intrusted  to  your  innocent  keeping  ? 
Think  you  guilty.  Duchess  of  Tintagil  ?     Think 
you  1     No  !     Can  I  doubt  my  eyes  and  ears  % 
I    know   you   to   be   guilty  !      I   saw   you    in 
that   man's   arms !      I    heard  what   his   father 
had  to  say  !     That  brat  you  called  Lord  Came- 
lot  was  this  man's  son,  and  this  cousin  whom 
you  would  have  this  defenceless  orphan  marry 
is  your  paramour  ! "      Muriel,  quite  forgetting 
herself,  raised  her  fan,  and    took   two   strides 
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towards  the  woman  ;  but  just  at  that  moment 
Flo,  startled  by  this  sudden  movement  of  the 
advancing  Duchess,  sprang  forward  and  bit  her 
in  the  arm.  "  Merciful  God  !  "  screamed  Mrs 
Millwood,  springing  forward  and  trying  to  catch 
the  cur,  who  immediately  retreated  under  the 
sofa. 

The  bite  was  a  mere  nothing,  hardly  a  wound 
at  all,  but  this  sudden  onslaught  from  so  un- 
expected a  quarter  brought  the  Duchess  to  her 
senses." 

"That  brute  of  yours  has  bitten  me,"  she 
exclaimed,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  the 
wound.  "  He  is  as  venomous,  but  rather 
more  dangerous,  than  his  mistress.  I  shall 
have  him  killed  at  once.  Now,  listen  to  me. 
You  must  leave  the  house  to-day,  now,  this 
very  moment,  without  the  delay  of  a  minute. 
I  forbid  you  to  hold  any  communication  what- 
soever with  Miss  Anstruther, — do  you  hear  me  ? 
I  forbid  you,  and  I  shall  see  that  I  am  obeyed. 
Go  to  his  Grace  if  you  dare — go !  I  tell  you 
go  I "  And  Muriel,  with  a  most  imperial  gesture, 
pointed  to  the  door. 

But  Mrs  Millwood  had  so  exhausted  herself 
in  her  fit  of  passion,   and,   moreover,   was   so 
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terrified  by  the  canine  episode  and  what  it 
might  lead  to,  that  her  courage  left  her,  and 
she  could  hardly  speak. 

"  If ^'  she  began. 

'*  Go!"  exclaimed  Muriel — "speak  to  the  Duke, 
I  tell  you,  but  leave  me.  Go  at  once  !  "  and  she 
stamped  her  foot.  So  Mrs  Millwood  slunk  out, 
the  cur,  cowering  behind  her  dress,  following  his 
mistress. 

When  the  widow  had  left  the  room,  Muriel  sat 
down  to  think,  and  her  first  feeling  was  one 
of  intense  relief.  She  had  had  a  struggle,  a 
terrible  struggle,  but  she  was  at  length  free, — 
free,  and  for  ever,  from  this  woman,  and  the 
last  link  which  connected  her  with  that  dreadful 
night,  which  had  robbed  her  of  her  foster-sister 
but  given  her  Laura  in  return,  was  for  ever 
severed  so  far  as  Mrs  Millwood  was  concerned. 
So,  during  all  those  years,  this  woman  had 
known  about  that  meeting  with  Farquhar ! 
How  long  ago  it  all  seemed,  and  how  very 
trivial  the  danger  now  appeared  which  she 
had  looked  upon  with  such  terror  then !  Let 
the  woman  go  to  Arthur  and  tell  him  what 
she  liked.  She,  Muriel,  would  deny  all !  There 
was  no  evidence  but  the  venomous  lie  of  a  dis- 
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charged  servant.  Should  the  vile  falsehood  of 
such  a  creature  wreck  her,  the  Duchesses,  life  ? 
Never  !  She  had  her  husband's  happiness  and 
her  own  to  keep,  and  their  social  position  and 
their  influence  to  preserve  intact.  She  had 
done  no  wrong  that  had  engendered  evil.  She 
had  deceived  her  husband — true  ;  but  after  all, 
what  a  paltry  deceit  it  was,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  God  she  must  surely  have  atoned  for  it 
long  ago,  by  the  care  and  love  she  had  lavished 
on  Laura  I  No,  if  Mrs  Millwood  should  have 
the  audacity  to  go  to  the  Duke,  she,  the  Duchess, 
would  deny  all  the  woman  said  !  But  the 
woman  would  not  go,  of  that  Muriel  felt  con- 
fident. She  had  no  proof  to  bring  to  his 
Grace,  and  she  would  hardly  dare  to  come  before 
him  with  such  a  tale,  unsupported  by  any  evi- 
dence, and  knowing  beforehand  it  would  be 
denied.  All,  therefore,  had  ended  for  the  best. 
There  would  probably  come  a  whining  letter 
of  apology  in  a  day  or  two,  and  that  would 
be  the  end  of  it.  Laura  would,  without  doubt, 
be  not  ill  pleased  to  be  rid  of  the  society  of 
one  whom  she  had  never  liked  (any  story  could, 
of  course,  be  told  to  explain  the  woman's  sudden 
departure ;  and  indeed  Mrs  Millwood  was  in  the 
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habit  of  coming  and  going  as  she  pleased,  and 
without  in  any  way  announcing  her  movements 
beforehand  to  anybody),  while,  as  for  the  Duke 
and  Lancelot,  they  would  both  be  delighted 
to  have  seen  the  last  of  a  lady  whom  they 
both  cordially  detested.  But  to  think  that 
this  woman  could  have  had  the  audacity  to 
say  what  she  had  said !  That  she,  Muriel 
Tintagil,  had  been  Farquhar's  mistress,  —  had 
shared  his  caresses  with  Lady  Anstruther ; — the 
very  thought  was  nauseating !  It  was,  of  course, 
but  the  result  of  an  outburst  of  blind,  vulgar 
passion.  The  woman  could  think  of  nothing 
more  horrible  to  say,  so  she  had  said  that. 
That  she  really  could  have  thought  such  a 
thing  possible,  was  of  course  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  the  horrible  fact  remained  that  she  had 
expressed  this  thought,  and  the  very  recollection 
of  this  seemed  to  pollute  the  Duchess  as  it  passed 
through  her  mind.     Just  then  the  door  opened. 

"  Can  I  come  in?" 

"  Oh,  Laura  !  Laura  ! "  And  the  Duchess 
opened  her  arms  as  Miss  Anstruther  ran  in, 
followed  by  Jack.  No  need  to  ask  questions 
here  :  the  girl's  happy,  blushing  face,  as  she  hid 
it  in  Muriel's  bosom,  told  quite  enough, — even 
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if  the  broad,  stupid  grin  on  Jack's  countenance 
were  not  sufficiently  eloquent. 

"  Oh,  aunty,  I  am  so  happy  ! " 

"  My  own  darling  !  Never  so  happy  as  you 
deserve." 

"  And  to  think  you  knew  it  all  along,  Aunty 
May  ! " 

"  Knew  what,  my  darling  ?  " 

"  Ask  Jack.  He  says  you  told  him  last 
night." 

"  Oh,  Jack,  Jack,  you  will  never  succeed  in 
diplomacy  if  you  tell  tales ! "  exclaimed  the 
Duchess,  half  laughing  and  half  crying,  and 
holding  her  precious  treasure  closely  clasped 
in  her  arms. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  your  arm.  May  ?  " 
exclaimed  Pendragon.  *'That  horrible  dog 
hasn't  bitten  you,  I  hope." 

The  Duchess  glanced  at  the  wounded  place. 
It  was  indeed  not  a  wound,  hardly  a  scratch — a 
mere  nothing !  At  all  events,  she  would  say 
nothing  to  disturb  this  present  happiness.  So 
she  shook  her  head. 

"  I  must  have  struck  it  on  the  table." 

"  Let  me  kiss  it  and  make  it  well,"  exclaimed 
Laura. 
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But  the  Duchess  pushed  her  back  almost 
rudely,  and  then  taking  her  in  her  arms  again 
and  covering  her  face  with  kisses,  murmured, 
"  No,  no,  my  darling.  Those  sweet  lips  of 
yours  were  never  meant  to  heal  wounds ;  al- 
though," she  added,  laughing  and  looking  up 
archly  at  Pendragon,  ^'  poor  Jack  there  looks  as 
if  he  hardly  agreed  with  me." 
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CHAPTEE    V. 

In  the  present  complex  condition  of  society, 
living,  as  we  are  told  we  do,  at  higli  pressure, 
it  is  natural  enough  that  there  should  be  some 
place  reserved  for  the  failures — some  shed,  as  it 
were,  into  which  the  dilapidated  and  useless 
machinery  may  be  shunted.  Such  a  place'  is 
Boulogne-sur-Mer.  It  resembles  in  some  re- 
spects the  Garden  of  Proserpine — 

"  There  go  the  loves  that  wither, 

The  old  loves  with  wearier  wings  ; 

And  all  dead  years  draw  thither, 
And  all  disastrous  things ; 

Dead  dreams  of  days  forsaken, 

Blind  buds  that  snows  have  shaken, 

Wild  leaves  that  winds  have  taken, 
Ked  strays  of  ruined  springs." 

Perhaps  more  men  and  women  find  their  way 
to  Boulogne  because  of  '^  disastrous  things  "  in 
general  than  from  any  other  cause,  although 
"  loves  that  wither,"  and  the  old  amours  whose 
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pinions  lack  that  juvenile  elasticity  which  may- 
hap erst  was  theirs,  are  to  be  found  here  in  most 
bewildering  profusion,  while  *'  dead  dreams," 
''wild  leaves,"  and  "red  strays"  are  not  alto- 
gether absent  from  the  amusing  mosaic  of 
Boulogne  life. 

No  one  can  have  lived  long  in  London  society 
without  having  remarked  from  time  to  time  the 
sudden  and  mysterious  disappearance  of  some 
face  which  he  was  formerly  in   the   habit   of 
seeing  everywhere.      ''  What  in  the  world  can 
have  become  of  So-and-so  ?  "     Well,  if  ''  So-and- 
so  "  be  homme,  femme,  ou  prStre,  provided  there 
be    a    shadow  of  naughtiness   lying   over   the 
sudden   exit,    the   chances  are,   information  of 
''  So-and-so  "  may  be  had  at  Boulogne.     If  you 
must  run  away  with  another  man's  wife,  or  if 
those  troublesome   divorce  court   people   insist 
upon  transforming  into  a  mountain  of  incon- 
venience what  at  the  best  was  but  a  molehill 
of  pleasure,  why,  the  best  place  for  you  to  go 
with  the  stooper  to  folly,  and  the  most   con- 
venient,  is   Boulogne.      Such   people   as  have 
entered   into   the   blessed   state  of  matrimony 
with  a  firm  determination  to  mitigate  the  se- 
verity of  the  marriage  vow  with  an  occasional 
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application  of  the  wholesome  stage  directions 
laid  down  in  '  Hamlet ' — *'  Shuffle  and  change 
rapiers," — will  find  Boulogne  a  most  excellent 
salle  cVescrime,  There  is  very  little  hypocrisy 
there,  indeed,  before  a  man  has  got  to  that  state 
when  residence  at  Boulogne  is  congenial  to  him  : 
he  will  have  left  so  much  of  his  gay  plumage 
behind  him,  that  whether  he  be  recognised  as 
formerly  a  peacock,  or  be  mistaken  for  the 
more  humble  jpintade,  will  be  a  matter  of  but 
secondary  consideration  to  him ;  and  when  a 
man  has  got  to  that  stage  when  he  cares  not 
what  people  think  of  himself,  why  should  he 
stoop  to  subterfuge  in  order  to  hide  the  naked- 
ness of  another  ? 

There  are  indeed  very  many  reasons  why 
Boulogne  should  have  been  chosen  by  the 
dilapidated  native  of  these  Isles  as  the  most 
suitable  place  wherein  to  rest  his  head,  but  the 
most  prominent,  of  course,  among  these  many  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its  propiuquity  to 
England,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  London. 
It  is  something  to  be  in  sight  of  England  after 
all, — it  seems  more  real  to  them,  when  dreaming 
of  the  departed  grandeur,  to  think  it  all  took 
place  "  over  there";  and  then  again,  the  character 
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of  the  town  lias  been  so  modified  by  its  English 
inhabitants,  that  this  little  retreat  enjoys  many 
immunities  from  galling  and  irksome  social 
usages.  It  is  obviously  absurd  to  serve  a  writ 
on  a  man  residing  at  Boulogne,  so  a  knock  on 
the  door  has  not  the  same  meaning  to  the  ears 
of  the  insolvent  as  elsewhere ;  and  as  exile 
presupposes  a  better  state  of  affairs  formerly, 
a  resident  at  Boulogne  may  dispense  with  any 
dress  save  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
avoid  shocking  the  tough  susceptibilities  of  the 
natives.  Then  again,  it  is  of  immense  advantage 
to  a  man  who  knows  that  writs,  summonses, 
bankruptcy  notices,  and  suchlike  autumnal 
leaves,  lie  clustering  around  the  Folkestone  pier 
'^  over  there/'  but  who  also  knows  that  the  same 
are  null,  void,  and  of  non-effect  on  the  Lord's 
day,  to  be  within  a  day's  march  of  the  metropolis 
which  was,  ten  to  one,  the  scene  of  his  former 
glories,  and  almost  equally  certainly  the  only 
place  where  he  will  stand  any  chance  of  borrow- 
ing the  classical  '^tenner"  apparently  so  neces- 
sary to  the  comfort  of  gentlemen  who  forget  to 
pay  their  bills. 

There  is  something,  if  not  pathetic,  at  least 
interesting,  and  most  assuredly  amusing,  in  the 
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aspect  of  the  fallen  Englishman  in  his  foreign 
home.  The  Frenchman,  when  ruin  has  over- 
taken him,  bows  his  head  and  accepts  the  new 
condition  of  things,  assimilating  himself  to  his 
new  surroundings ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  our 
countrymen.  They  cling,  with  what  would 
seem  almost  like  the  tenacity  of  despair,  to 
anything  and  everything  that  may  impress  the 
casual  observer  with  the  impression  that  they 
were  not  always  thus.  He  who  in  days  gone  by 
was  so  well  known  in  the  Subscription  Rooms, 
still  endeavours,  and  with  some  success,  to  keep 
up  the  jaunty  sporting  air  and  easy  carriage  so 
well  known  at  the  Limmer's  of  old  days,  although 
now,  alas  !  his  bets  must  begin  and  end  in  paper. 
The  dilapidated  Plunger  loses  not  the  heavy 
cavalry  moodiness  which  made  him  the  darling 
of  garrison  balls,  and  is  full  of  mess-room  anec- 
dotes as  he  sips  the  dreadful  vi7i  oi^dinaire 
included  in  his  "pension  at  a  third-class  table 
dJhdte.  The  darling  of  the  Guards,  the  pet  of 
the  prettiest  women  in  town,  could  never  be 
mistaken  for  anything  but  a  gentleman  (although 
the  chances  are  he  can  lay  but  little  real  claim 
now  to  that  elastic  title),  as  he  strolls  on  the 
ramparts  mournfully  chewing  the  cud  of  bitter 
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reflection.  As  they  have  brought  with  them, 
from  their  various  social  circles,  their  outward 
distinguishing  marks,  tricks,  and  manners,  so 
have  the  mighty  fallen  who  reside  at  Boulogne 
jealously  guarded  the  antipathies,  sympathies, 
and  prejudices  of  their  various  sets. 

Let  no  one  imas^ine  that  the  bond  of  a  com- 
mon  misfortune  and  sorrow  binds  them  together 
in  sweet  sympathetic  intercourse.  The  one  who 
knew  every  exclusive  salon  in  London  comme  sa 
poclie  in  the  past  times,  will  hardly  associate  with 
him  who  would  in  his  brightest  days  have  been 
delighted  to  come  all  the  way  from  Yorkshire 
to  enjoy  the  mammoth  splendour  of  the  Cale- 
donian ball ;  nor  will  the  latter  in  his  turn 
familiarly  fraternise  with  one  who,  but  for  that 
disfistrous  adventure  wdth  the  Haymarket  con- 
stables which  brought  down  the  thunder  of 
paternal  wrath,  have  still  been  happily  "  walk- 
ing" Guy's  instead  of  teaching  dirty  French 
boys  English  at  five  francs  a-day.  It  is  not 
that  they  hope  for  a  social  rehabilitation, — it 
is  unlikely  perhaps  that  any  Englishman  who 
settles  a{t  Boulogne  ever  really  has  any  reason 
to  hope  that  the  sun  which  once  warmed  his 
golden  curls  will  ever  shine  on  him  again, — but 
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it  is  something  to  wrap  around  one  the  cloak 
of  old  recollections  and  associations,  and,  despis- 
ing the  vulgar  herd,  turn  one's  face  to  the  wall 
like  the  heroes  of  old.  It  has,  however,  been 
alleged  that  no  man  may  fall  so  low  but  that 
he  will  have  his  ancient,  his  lieutenant,  his 
follower,  his  toady — and  the  dictum  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  holds  good  at  Boulogne.  Not  only 
does  distance  lend  enchantment  to  the  view, 
but  the  atmosphere  of  Boulogne  is  one  so 
eminently  stimulating  to  the  imagination,  that 
the  splendid  feats  of  the  decaves,  as  related  by 
themselves  to  their  wondering  friends,  are  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  that  would  make  Jack  Fal- 
stafF  honestly  ashamed  of  his  moderation. 

Perhaps  indeed  in  no  part  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions  do  the  members  of  the  peerage  do 
their  duty  in  lending  their  names  to  embellish 
false  and  vapid  anecdotes  so  well  as  in  Boulogne. 
The  affairs  of  the  Koyal  Family  are  here  dis- 
cussed with  a  saltness  and  a  naive  disregard 
for  consistency  and  truth  that  have  a  charm 
of  their  own ;  while  distinguished  members  of 
London  society  would  hear  such  portions  of 
their  private  matters  discussed  at  the  Boulogne 
Casino  as  must  make  all  the  skeletons  in  all 
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the  closets  rattle  audibly — whether  with  laughter 
or  terror,  we  dare  not  say.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  think  of  impugning  the  high  morality  of  the 
English  inhabitant  of  Boulogne ;  but  we  may, 
we  hope  without  fear  of  contradiction,  assume 
that  many  men  and  women  in  London  would 
be  surj)rised  to  find  how  many  of  their  most 
intimate  friends  reside  in  a  town,  the  existence 
of  which  they  themselves  only  know  as  a  place 
where  sea-sickness  gives  place  to  official  im- 
pertinence. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  Boulogne 
exiled  existence  is  conducted  on  economical 
principles.  There  is  to  be  found  in  great  ])vo- 
fusion  the  man  who,  being  born  with  nothing, 
has  lived  for  many  years  handsomely  thereupon, 
though  by  so  doing  he  may  have  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  glorious  method  which 
never  fails  to  pay  '*in  the  long-rtm" — the 
method  of  carpe  diem — and  chance  the  hotel 
bill.  But  it  must  not  for  one  moment  be  sup- 
posed that  mine  host  at  Boulogne  is  unmindful 
of  the  sound  advice  given  to  Chester  by  the 
dying  Marmion — and  indeed  the  traditional 
glories  of  Balaclava  pale  before  the  sum-total 
of  some  of  the  bills  suggestively  laid,  in  a  spirit 
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of  the  most  exquisite  irony,  on  the  dressing- 
tables  of  some  of  the  defeated  ones  who  have 
pitched  their  moving  tents  in  this  amusing  little 
seaport  town ;  but,  as  we  know  in  warfare,  a 
brilliant  charge  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by 
a  hasty  retreat,  so  in  the  civil  conflict  which  for 
ever  rages  in  Boulogne  between  the  impecunious 
consumer  and  the  unreasonably  discontented 
provider,  although  the  former  is  invariably 
routed  and  flies,  the  victor,  alas !  but  too 
often  suffers  the  greater  loss  ! 

Now,  another  advantage  which  this  town  pos- 
sesses in  the  eyes  of  the  impecunious  is,  that  it 
is  on  the  highroad  to  Paris,  and  indeed  to  most 
other  places  on  the  Continent ;  so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  such  surly  and  ill-mannered  cubs 
as  elect  to  branch  off"  to  Ostend,  and  thus  escape, 
most  of  the  men  and  women  known  in  the 
golden  days  must  sooner  or  later — if  the  dilapi- 
dated heroes  remain  unswerving  and  punctual 
in  their  devoted  attention  to  the  hours  of  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  steam-packets — swim  once 
more  within  their  ken ;  and  stout  Cortez  never 
felt  half  the  delight  on  the  lonely  peak  of 
Darien  as  that  experienced  by  the  fallen  giant, 
now  living  in  a  state  of  armed  neutrality  in  dirty 
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lodgings,  when  he  happens  to  stumble  across — 
**  by  the  merest  accident,  don't  ye  know  " — 
some  old  comrade  whom  in  former  days  he  de- 
spised and  voted  a  cad,  but  who  is  now  radiant 
and  happy,  and  who  has  still  enough  good- 
breedinof  left  in  him  not  to  refuse  a  few 
paltry  sovereigns,  "till  we  meet  in  Paris,"  to 
the  ruined  ex-Guardsman,  who  has  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  but  long  monotonous  days  of 
endless  complaining,  bickering,  and  economis- 
ing. The  man  who  in  times  past  paid  twenty 
guineas  a -quarter  for  gardenias,  now  wonders 
whether  the  young  fellow  he  has  just  seen  stag- 
gering off  the  landing-plank,  weak,  helpless,  and 
sick  from  the  stormy  passage^  may  not  be  in- 
duced to  prolong  his  stay  for  a  few  hours,  that 
the  never-failing  luck  at  pool  may  be  utilised 
as  a  means  of  silencing  the  clamorous  washer- 
woman. All  dreams,  regrets,  and  souvenirs, 
indeed,  come  thronging  to  Boulogne  with  the 
tidal  packet ;  and  sometimes  these  dreams  are 
realised.  The  sea-sick  youth,  enchanted  with 
his  new  acquaintance,  whose  recollections  of  past 
splendour  are  once  more  called  upon  as  a  source 
of  pecuniary  benefit,  remains  not  only  long 
enough  to  pay  the  washerwoman,  but  too  long 
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to  do  anything  but  return  a  poorer  if  not  a 
wiser  man  to  his  fatherland.  Sometimes  the 
fallen  giant  meets  with  a  friend  who  is  not  only 
willing  to  bury  the  tomahawk  fashioned  out  of 
many  an  old  severe  wigging,  but  to  offer  him  a 
dinner  which  brings  back  delicious  reminiscen- 
ces of  old  days  ;  but  it  is  rarely  thus.  The  men 
whose  lot  it  is  to  live  at  Boulogne — and  we 
believe  the  men  who  eventually  find  their  way 
there  are  predestined  to  such  a  fate — are,  as  a 
rule,  men  whose  hold  upon  society  has  been  so 
slight  and  so  falsely  obtained,  that  they  have 
but  few  friends  whose  reOTet  for  their  misfor- 
tunes  would  go  the  length  of  inducing  them  to 
risk  missing  the  Paris  train. 

To  this  charming  haven  of  refuge — inferior,  at 
least  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  the  capital 
of  the  nether  world  as  regards  its  pavement — 
Laurence  Farquhar  had  found  his  way,  when  his 
banker  had  assured  him  *'  the  latest  strife  was 
o'er,  and  all  was  done  with,"  and  before  he 
could  induce  himself  to  ^'slumber  in  the  spirit 
and  the  brain  ; "  but  the  Laurence  Farquhar  we 
now  present  to  our  readers  is  a  very  different 
individual  from  the  good-looking  pet  of  society 
we  last  met, — the  man  who,  without  rhyme  or 
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reason,  and  notwithstanding  all  his  faults  and 
vices — nay,  perhaps  rather  because  of  these  very 
faults  and  vices — had  been  chosen  out  and  petted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Olympus,  but  who  had, 
just  as  their  countenance  had  become  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  him,  been  suddenly 
dropped  by  these  same  gods  with  an  equally 
lamentable  want  of  logic.  Had  he  remained  in 
London,  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  still  many 
years  would  have  elapsed  before  men  would  have 
got  tired  of  losing  their  money,  and  women  their 
hearts,  to  him ;  but  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
nature  of  which  we  know,  had  forced  him  to 
commit  the  one  and  terrible  offence,  which  can 
only  be  pardoned  to  a  fool — that  of  absenting 
himself.  Les  absents  ont  toujours  tort,  say  the 
French,  who  have  brought  the  study  of  human 
follies  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art,  and  who  dissect 
our  many  weaknesses  with  such  exquisite  dex- 
terity and  neatness,  that  we  are  even  enabled 
at  times  to  detect  therein  the  threads  which 
connected  them  with  our  scanty  virtues  ;  and 
Laurence,  having  been  compelled  to  join  the 
ranks  of  les  absents,  avait  tort,  and  in  his  absence 
his  enemies  had  found  encouragement  to  throw 
stones,  while  his  friends  had  lacked  the  presence 
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of  the  victim's  ready  wit  to  enable  them  to 
flatter  themselves  they  were  acting  with  gener- 
osity in  protecting  him.  His  male  friends  won- 
dered, explained,  and  then  condemned  ;  those 
of  gentler  sex  sneered,  wept,  and  then  smiled  ; 
but  husband,  and  wife,  and  brother,  and  sister, 
both  joined  hands  together  at  last  in  forgetting 
him. 

Now  when  a  man  like  Farquhar,  one  who 
only  lives  by  the  sparkle  of  his  daily  presence, 
is  forgotten,  the  veil  of  that  oblivion  is  as  a 
shroud.  It  is  not  the  thin  rag  of  forgetfulness 
which  is  thrown  with  Christian  carelessness 
over  a  fault  forgiven,  and  which  the  bestower 
secretly,  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  generally 
reserves  the  right  of  removing  at  the  first 
intimation  of  a  repetition  of  the  ofi'ence ; 
but  it  is  a  heavy  blanket  woven  of  selfish- 
ness, tightly  sewn  down  by  indolence.  From 
behind  such  a  curtain  no  man  of  the  type  of 
Farquhar  can  hope  to  emerge  save  as  an  appa- 
rition, as  a  spectre — a  not  unpleasant  one,  per- 
haps, if  he  comes  briuging  money  and  success  ; 
one  absolutely  to  be  abhorred  if  he  returns  with- 
out either,  but  in  all  cases  a  spectre  ;  probably 
the  bore  on  the  windy  platform,  but  certainly 
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not  the  sable,  silvered  warrior  who  smote  the 
sledded  Polack  on  the  ice.  The  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  of  which  somebody  worthy  of 
credence  speaks,  is  all  very  well,  and  but  few  of 
ITS  indeed  would  feel  any  reluctance  to  remain- 
ing for  a  brief  space  on  the  beach  in  order  to 
shake  hands  with  the  successful  swimmer  who 
has  taken  it  at  the  flood  ;  but  life  is  far  too  short 
to  expect  us  to  stand  shivering  and  waiting  for 
the  return  of  those  whose  only  hope  is  that  the 
back  current  may  bring  them  to  our  arms  again. 
This  patent  and  painful  fact  Laurence  Farquhar 
had  now  had  very  plainly  brought  before  him 
ere  he  had  been  eighteen  months  absent  from 
England.  His  departure  had  caused  no  parti- 
cular scandal,  nor  had  his  name  (so  far  as  the 
general  public  was  concerned)  been  unduly  mixed 
up  with  that  of  Lady  Anstruther,  although  many 
ladies  imagined,  and  most  men  related,  all  kinds 
of  enormities  concerning  his  flight ;  but  Vernon 
Macdonald,  who  had  been  during  the  first  two 
years  in  constant  correspondence  with  him,  had, 
in  his  stupid  letters,  been  more  eloquent  than 
any  offspring  born  of  Lord  Chesterfield  or  Mad- 
ame de  Sevigne  could  have  hoped  to  be. 

As  a  social  thermometer  Macdonald  was  indeed 
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invaluable.  Like  Farquhar,  he  had  been  born 
nobody  ;  but,  unlike  Farquhar,  he  had  never  re- 
cognised that  fact.  He  Avas  indeed  so  taken  up 
with  himself  and  his  own  individuality,  that  he 
never  looked  beyond  the  sacred  precincts  of  his 
own  person,  and  so  by  necessity  had  become 
receptive,  like  a  pillar-box ;  for  to  have  any 
dealings  with  him  at  all,  you  had  to  go  to  him, 
put  something  into  him,  or  take  something  out 
of  him,  he  the  while  remaining  perfectly  well 
pleased  with  himself,  and  caring  not  a  jot  how 
the  intelligence  which  he  received  and  delivered 
got  jumbled  together  or  mislaid.  He  was  rich, 
just  enough  of  a  fool  to  imagine  he  was  not  one, 
but  that  every  other  man  he  met  was  ;  and, 
above  all  things,  an  individual  who  had  con- 
trived so  odd  a  way  of  being  disagreeable  as  to 
be  generally  credited  with  a  good  heart.  Thus, 
for  instance,  he  would  tell  Lord  Paddington  (if 
asked,  but  not  otherwise,  for  he  was  a  pillar-box 
and  not  an  active  gossip)  at  five  some  terrible 
secret  which  his  lordship's  son  and  heir,  Edgware, 
had  revealed  to  him  that  same  day  at  three, 
thereby  imperilling  all  the  worldly  prospects  of 
this  confiding  youtli ;  but  when  taxed  with  this 
indiscretion — as  he,  Macdonald,  never  of  course 
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could  be  wrong — he  easily  found  a  plausible  ex- 
planation in  ascribing  his  lamentable  candour  to 
a  natural  carelessness  of  disposition,  honlwmiey 
and  good  nature.     ''  Never  tell  me  a  secret,  my 
dear  fellow,"  he  would  say, — ^'  you  know  I  can  t 
keep  it.     I'm  not,  thank  God,  a  mischief-maker, 
and  I'd   do   anything  to   oblige  a  man  ;  but  I 
can't   take    the  trouble  to  keep  secrets."     The 
result,  of  course,  was  that  he  soon  became  the 
receptacle  of  all  the  scandal  in  London,  which 
he  would  not  retail  to  you  spontaneously,  but 
would  readily  pour  out  before  you  if  you  chose 
to  call  for  the  letters.     He  had  probably  done 
more  harm  and  made  less  enemies  by  this  simple 
interpretation  of  the  advice  to  be  all  things  to 
all  men  than  any  other  unkicked   man  in   St 
James's  Street,  and  had  sent  so  many  people  to 
the  divorce  court,  and  dined  Avith  them  on  their 
leaving  it,  and  sent  them  back  again,  and  event- 
ually dined  with  them  again  (he  himself  never 
having  run  the  risk  of  being  an  outraged  husband 
or  a  co-respondent),  that  the  Queen's  Proctor 
ought  in  all  justice  to  have  shared  with  him  the 
emoluments  of  his  office.     The  mischief  he  did 
was  so  generously  and  indiscriminately  distri- 
buted to  all,  that  you  had  hardly  time  to  think 
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of  revenging  yourself  for  the  wound  he  had  in- 
flicted on  you  before  you  were  forced  to  forgive 
him  for  the  same,  in  grateful  recognition  of  the 
amusement  he  immediately  caused  you  by  deal- 
ing a  still  more  deadly  blow  to  some  one  else. 
He  was  not  withal  a  bad-hearted  man,  but  he 
was  a  man  so  self-contained  as  to  be  a  world 
within  himself  and  to  himself  He  was  always 
at  home, — never  out :  it  was  always  Vernon 
Macdonald.  Whether  your  son  might  be  about 
to  become  bankrupt,  or  your  wife  to  leave  your 
house,  was  of  no  importance  to  him,  even  if  you 
were  his  dearest  friend  (indeed  every  one  was 
his  dearest  friend) ;  but  you  must  not  for  one 
moment  think  of  picking  a  quarrel  with  him 
if  you  find  that,  when  asked  by  your  bitterest 
enemy,  he  has  spoken  of  the  bankruptcy  and 
of  the  flight.  He  was  asked  and  he  answered. 
You  may  ask  him  something  else,  and  he  will 
answer  you.     Que  voulez-vous  f 

"Don't  tell  me  a  secret,  my  dear  fellow. 
You  know  I  can't  keep  it."  In  a  word,  it 
was  the  game  of  hilhoqiiet  played  in  an  art- 
less fashion, — the  cup  being  always  Vernon 
Macdonald,  and  the  ball  any  sphere  that  might 
happen  to  roll  into  the  hollow. 
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Farquhar,  of  course,  knew  all  this  well,  and 
had  made  Macdonald  his  correspondent  (giving 
him  his  exact  address,  which  he  carefully  kept 
from  others),  on  purpose  that  he  might  be  able 
to  feel  exactly  the  pulse  of  society  at  home  dur- 
ing his  absence ;  and  by  the  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Macdonald,  he  had  seen — (although 
the  man  had  never  plainly  told  him  so,  but  had 
only  naively  recounted  anecdotes,  concerning 
himself  of  course,  but  which  had  nevertheless 
shed   some  light  on   less  interesting  subjects  : 

thus,  for  instance — "  I  met  the  Duke  of 

yesterday,  and  he's  asked  me  to  stay  with  him 
for  the  races.  '  What's  become  of  that  brute 
Farquhar  ? '  he  asked.  What  in  the  world 
have  you  ever  done  to  him  ?  ") — Laurence,  we 
say,  had  by  these  letters  of  Macdonald  seen, 
before  eighteen  months  had  passed,  since  his 
departure  from  Euston  Station  with  Madge  en 
route  for  Liverpool,  that  if  he  had  any  desire 
to  remain  a  social  factor  in  London,  it  behoved 
him  to  return  to  our  foggy  capital  with  all  speed  ; 
but  this  he  could  not  do,  for  the  following  rea- 
son (and  for  another  closely  connected  with  it, 
which  we  will  speak  of  presently),  that  at  that 
time  he  had  just  become  engaged  to  be  married 
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to  an  heiress, — and  the  certainty  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  even  in  Cincinnati,  was  of  more 
immediate  importance  to  him  than  the  uncer- 
tainty of  five  thousand  pounds  evolved  from 
the  intricacies  of  ecarte  at  the  St  James's  Club 
in  Piccadilly. 

The  Madge  Anstruther  episode  in  his  life  had 
been  one  of  the  very  shortest  duration.  He  had 
told  her  nothing  of  his  having  met  Sir  James 
and  having  struck  him,  until  they  had  been 
many  days  at  sea ;  but  then  he  told  her  (for  he 
knew  not  what  news  might  be  awaiting  them  in 
New  York,  and  he  was  naturally  desirous  of  tell- 
ing his  own  story  first)  that  he  had  gone  to 
Leavenworth  to  get  some  money  Lord  Lyonesse 
owed  him,  and  that  while  there,  in  the  Long 
Walk,  he  had  been  set  upon  by  Mrs  Millwood 
and  Sir  James,  and  had  felled  the  latter  to  the 
ground.  To  Farquhar's  absolute  surprise  and 
great  horror  and  disgust.  Lady  Anstruther  had 
greeted  this  cynically  announced  intelligence 
with  a  terrible  outburst  of  repentance,  shame, 
and  remorse,  in  the  agony  of  her  passion  letting 
escape  from  her  heart  and  lips  certain  truths  which 
it  was  wholly  unpleasant  for  her  lover  to  hear — 
and  this  took  place  before  the  guilty  couple  had 
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been  more  than  a  week  together.  The  anguish 
of  Madge's  mind  was  of  course  increased  tenfold 
when,  on  arriving  at  New  York,  the  news  reached 
them  of  the  death  of  the  Colonel ;  and  but  that 
Laurence  had  successfully  persuaded  her,  while 
on  board  ship,  to  overcome  her  better  feelings, 
by  putting  before  her  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  undoing  the  harm  already  done,  she  would 
have  returned  to  England  at  once.  All  this 
sort  of  thing  did  not,  of  course,  in  anywise  suit 
Laurence  Farquhar  :  instead  of  an  amusing  and 
devoted  mistress,  he  found  a  heart-broken  and 
disconsolate  widow;  and  so  it  became  more  easy 
to  him  than  he  had  at  first  expected  to  leave 
her  at  home,  with  her  tiresome  and  absurd  re- 
grets, and  seek  solace  in  some  one  of  the  many 
pleasant  Fifth  Avenue  clubs,  in  all  of  which  he 
was  already  well  known  and  liked.  Farquhar, 
indeed,  knew  the  Empire  City  very  well,  having 
been  there  already  on  three  different  occasions ; 
and  although  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  this  trip  was  made  prevented  him  in  a 
great  measure  from  mixing  in  general  society, 
still  he  easily  found  plenty  of  boon  companions 
of  both  sexes,  whose  society  ^vas  more  agreeable 
to  him  than  that  of  the  disconsolate  woman  who 
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greeted  him  every  night  with  tears  on  his  return 
to  the  Brevoort  House. 

But  a  life  of  meaningless  and  senseless  dis- 
sipation, even  for  a  few  weeks,  was  intolerable 
to  a  man  of  the  mental  activity  of  Laurence 
Farquhar ;  so  he  very  naturally,  though  by  de- 
grees, fell  back  into  his  old  vice  of  gambling, 
but  this  time  gambling  with  a  recklessness  which 
he  never  would  have  allowed  to  overcome  him 
in  London.  He  lost  and  won,  and  lost  and  won, 
and  at  last  lost  everything.  He  had  then  been 
just  two  months  in  America,  and  of  course  had 
kept  all  knowledge  of  his  private  affairs  from 
Madge, — not  from  any  sentiment  of  mercy  and 
kindness,  but  merely  because  he  told  himself 
that  his  pecuniary  vicissitudes  could  not  con- 
cern a  woman  who  after  all  was  but  his  mistress. 
The  ups  and  downs  of  his  luck  were  both  alike 
unknown  to  her ;  but,  by  a  most  unlucky  coin- 
cidence, the  very  morning  succeeding  the  night 
on  which  he  had  been  completely  ruined  at  the 
gaming-table.  Lady  Anstruther  gently  suggested 
that,  as  Sir  James  had  now  been  dead  eight  weeks, 
she  would  like  Laurence  to  take  steps  at  once 
for  their  relations  to  be  legalised  by  marriage. 
The  scene  that  ensued  was  terrible,  and  we  will 

VOL.  III.  H 
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not  even  attempt  to  describe  it.  Farquhar  told 
his  victim  very  plainly  the  state  of  affairs, 
quietly  adding  that  of  course  for  the  present  he 
had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  marrying  her, 
as,  if  he  did  not  win  that  coming  night  with  the 
last  thousand  dollars  remaining  to  him,  he 
should  be  irretrievably  ruined,  and  in  that  event 
the  only  chance  left  him  of  ultimate  resurrection 
would  lie  in  the  possibility  of  his  marrying  an 
heiress.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  cynically 
pointed  out  to  her  that,  as  she  had  a  good  voice 
and  had  greatly  liked  the  idea  of  going  on  the 
stage  in  her  infancy,  she  could  hardly  do  better 
than  seek  an  engagement,  without  delay,  at  some 
one  of  the  American  theatres. 

At  the  close  of  this  tempestuous  scene  Lady 
Anstruther  fainted,  and  Farquhar,  ringing  for 
the  maid,  left  her.  On  his  return  to  the 
hotel  early  the  following  morning,  after  hav- 
ing won  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at  the 
Union  Club,  and  in  his  heart  —  which  was 
amiably  inclined  by  reason  of  champagne  and 
successful  fraud — intending  to  patch  up  matters 
for  the  time  being,  he  found  his  mistress  flown, 
and  nothing  awaiting  him  but  the  following 
line  : — 
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"  May  God  in  His  mercy  forgive  you.  Good- 
bye for  ever. — M.  A.'' 

Farquhar's  remark  on  reading  this  terrible 
note  was  characteristic.  '•'  Good  God  !  "  he  mur- 
mured, lighting  a  fresh  cigar.  "  Why,  she  feels 
like  a  thorough -bred !  Who'd  have  thought 
she  was  a  groom's  daughter '? " 

Laurence  Farquhar,  we  must  remind  the 
reader,  was  nobody  by  birth  himself ;  but  then 
it  is  a  notorious  and  delicious  fact  that  the 
costermonger's  donkey  thinks  more  of  the  pedi- 
gree of  Ormonde  than  does  the  Derby  wiiuier 
himself  Then  came  more  gambling  and  more 
success,  and  when  he  had  thus  netted  a  large 
sum,  he  began  to  make  inquiries  about  Lady 
Anstruther,  but  as  he  could  ascertain  nothing 
he  gave  it  up  ;  and  so,  with  a  melancholy  shake 
of  the  head,  he  wrote  an  impassioned  Ode  to 
Despair,  which  was  published  in  a  Boston 
periodical,  and  went  back  to  baccarat. 

Just  as  luck  at  cards  was  deserting  him 
again,  he  made  the  acquaintance  in  the  most 
casual  way  of  the  only  son  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  Cincinnati,  and  when  they 
had    been    only  acquainted   a  few  weeks,  not 
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only   accepted   an   invitation  to  dine  with  the 
boy  at   the  Brunswick,   but   that  night,   after 
dinner,  consented  to  accompany  the  youth  to 
the  West,  and   spend   a  week    or  two  at  his 
father's  house.     There  he  met  the  only  daugh- 
ter— a  beautiful  girl,  reputed  to  have  as  many 
hundreds   of   thousands  of  dollars   as  she  had 
charms  ;  and   if  but  half  of  that  report  were 
true,    Laurence   felt    that   he   could   afford   to 
laugh  at  Vernon  Macdonald's  silly  tales  about 
what   was  said  about  him  in  the   far -distant 
Pall    Mall.       Farquhar   had   indeed,    from    the 
very   beginning,    told   himself    that   he    could 
not  possibly  hope  to  re-enter  society  in  Lon- 
don, save  in  the  event  of  his  returning  with 
his  past  misdemeanours  partly  veiled  beneath 
the  golden  shadow  thrown  by  great  wealth, — 
et  encoi^e !      Could  he  really  hope,   under  any 
circumstances,   to   retrieve  the  position  in  so- 
ciety  at  home  which  he  had  lost  ?      He  had 
been  seen  with  Lady  Lyonesse  ;  he  had  killed 
Sir  James  Anstruther  ;  and  he  had  run  away 
with  the  wife  of  the  man  he  had  killed.     Of 
course  he  knew  from  experience,  and  from  what 
Macdonald  wrote,  that  matters  would  remain 
quiescent  so  long  as  he,  the  culprit,  continued 
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absent ;  but  he  felt  sure  tliat  his  apparition  in 
St  James's  Street  (unless,  indeed,  he  came 
hidden  from  most  harm  behind  mammoth 
money-bags)  would  be  the  signal  for  a  ter- 
rible and  universal  lapidation,  in  which  comedy 
he  would  have,  perforce,  thrust  upon  him  the 
unsatisfactory  role  of  St  Stephen. 

Of  course,  much  that  is  known  to  our  readers 
was  ignored  by  Farquhar  at  this  period  in  his 
history.  He  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  cloak 
Muriel  was  wearing  the  night  she  met  him, — 
he  had,  in  fact,  other  things  of  far  greater 
importance,  as  we  know,  to  occupy  his  mindj — 
and  even  if  he  had  noticed  it,  he  had  paid  no 
heed  to  it.  That  Sir  James  and  Mrs  Millwood 
both  should  have  been  deceived,  and  taken  Lady 
Lyonesse  for  Lady  Anstruther,  never  for  one 
moment  occurred  to  his  mind.  That  horrible 
woman  had  stolen  his  letter  and  given  it  to 
the  husband,  and  she  and  the  outraged  Colonel 
had  both  watched  together  and  seen  him  meet 
Lady  Lyonesse.  That  was  as  plain  as  day ; 
and  what  was  still  plainer  was  that  Muriel, 
to  get  out  of  so  terrible  a  scrape,  must  of 
course  have  confessed  why  she  met  him,  and 
told  all  the  story  of  the   money   transaction. 
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What  was  most  lamentably  plainer  than  all, 
was  that  a  man  like  Arthur  would  certainly 
never  tolerate  in  society  the  presence  of  a  man 
who  had  acted  as  he,  Laurence  Farquhar,  could 
be  proved  by  this  overwhelming  and  damning 
evidence  of  Muriel  to  have  acted.  His  dearest 
friend,  his  only  real  friend,  had  thus  become 
his  most  inveterate  enemy  ;  and  important  as 
was  the  friendship  of  Lord  Lyonesse,  how  very 
terrible  must  be  the  power  of  enmity  of  the 
man  who  had  just  become  the  Duke  of  Tintagil! 
This  was  a  terrible  thought  to  Farquhar,  and 
he  cursed  Madge  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
when  he  passed  in  review  in  his  mind  all  that 
she  had  cost  him.  That  Muriel  (on  whose  word 
of  honour  under  ordinary  circumstances  he  knew 
of  course  he  could  have  counted)  must  have 
spoken  at  least  to  her  husband,  and  told  all, 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  She  had  been 
seen  with  him  by  two  persons,  and  to  have 
explained  her  meeting  with  him  (and  especially 
as  they  must  have  seen  him  embrace  her  at 
parting),  she,  in  very  self-defence,  would  have 
been  forced  to  break  her  word,  and  tell  all  to 
her  husband.  So  that  Arthur  at  least  knew  all 
about   the    previous    engagement,    the    money 
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transaction,  and  all  tlie  lies  that  he,  Farquhar, 
had  told  to  Muriel,  was  beyond  doubt.  Then, 
again,  to  make  bad  matters  worse,  all  this  had 
come  together  at  such  a  terrible  moment.  Arthur 
Lyonesse  must  have  been  told  that  his  dearest 
friend,  and  a  man  he  had  befriended  through 
thick  and  through  thin,  and  in  every  way,  had 
been  engaged  to  his  wife  without  his  knowledge, 
had  borrowed  money  from  her  under  grotesquely 
false  pretences,  and  had  held  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her  (and  he  could  imagine  how  Mrs 
Millwood,  if  not  Muriel,  must  have  told  the 
tale  !),  in  the  very  same  breath  that  he  learned 

• 

this  same  dear  friend  had  eloped  with  his  wife's 
foster-sister,  after  having  felled  the  husband  to 
the  ground  and  killed  him.  No ;  fool  as  Arthur 
was,  he  could  not,  and  most  certainly  would  not, 
overlook  this  combination  of  iniquities.  It  was 
impossible  that  he  should  do  so.  Laurence  knew 
the  man  too  well  to  be  otherwise  than  perfectly 
sure  that  with  these  facts  in  his  mind  Arthur 
Pendragon,  whether  Lord  Lyonesse  or  Duke  of 
Tintagil,  would  render  all  social  recoo^nition  in 
England  quite  impossible  for  such  a  culprit. 
His  only  chance  was  to  return  covered  with 
gold,  defy  Arthur,  and  brazen  the  matter  out. 
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Otherwise,  lie  might  as  well  hang  himself  as  go 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  Pratt's. 

Farquhar  was  not  a  fool,  and  in  most  matters 
he  was  a  sanguine  man,  but  here  he  was  forced 
to  recognise  that  his  death-warrant  had  been 
signed.  Indeed  so  certain  was  he  of  the  horror 
and  disgust  which  must  have  filled  Arthur's 
mind  when  he  learnt  the  truth  (whether  from 
his  wife,  from  Sir  James,  or  from  that  vile 
servant),  that  for  weeks  after  his  arrival  in 
America  he  expected  every  day  to  see  announced 
in  the  newspapers  the  separation  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Lyonesse.  How  could  he  possibly  have 
forgiven  her  such  deception  1  It  was  not  like 
Arthur  so  to  forgive  the  one  crime  terrible  and 
unpardonable  in  his  eyes  —  deceit,  Farquhar 
thought  to  himself,  remembering  the  old  days 
at  Vidals  at  Eton.  Then  came  at  length  the 
announcement  in  the  papers  of  the  birth  of 
Lord  Geraint,  and  that  explained  matters  some- 
what to  Laurence.  Muriel  had,  of  course,  made 
a  clean  breast  of  it  to  her  husband,  and  sworn 
she  was  innocent.  Very  likely  old  Anstruther 
(old  fool)  had  interceded  for  her  before  he  died ; 
and  then  the  approaching  birth  of  a  child  had 
doubtless  induced  Arthur  not  to  take  any  ex- 
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treme  and  final  step  that  would  create  scandal. 
In  some  way  or  other,  at  all  events  so  far  as  he 
could  judge,  Muriel  had  saved  her  social  posi- 
tion ;  but  that  fact  did  not  in  any  way  ameliorate 
the  terrible  position  he  was  placed  in  towards 
Arthur.  On  the  contrary,  he  knew  the  narrow 
nature  of  Arthur  Pendragon,  and  he  felt  sure 
that  even  if  he  had  been  induced  to  forgive 
his  wife,  he  would  never  forgive  his  friend,  who 
had  betrayed  his  friendship  and  forced  him  to 
descend  from  the  pinnacle  of  his  pride  to  ex- 
tend forgiveness  to  the  lady  who  bore  his  name. 
So  Muriel's  safety,  far  from  auguring  weU  for 
Laurence,  told  him  that  a  price  was  put  upon 
his  head,  so  far  as  society  in  London  was 
concerned  (not  taking  into  consideration  the 
more  than  probable  fact  that  Madge,  of  whom 
he  could  oret  no  tidiness,  had  returned  broken- 
hearted  and  disconsolate  to  her  friends,  and 
told  terrible  tales  about  him),  unless  indeed 
he  could  hide  his  delinquencies  beneath  count- 
less dollars  ;  so  he  sent  in  his  resignation  to 
three  of  his  London  clubs  (this,  by  the  way, 
chiefly  owing  to  one  or  two  good  -  natured 
anecdotes  contained  in  divers  letters  from  Mac- 
donald)   one   week,  and  offered   his   hand   and 
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heart  to  the  Cincinnati  heiress  the  next.     He 
was  accepted. 

Now  if  Farquhar  had  retained  a  single  atom 
of  good  in  his  nature,  it  would  have  shown  itself 
at  this  crisis  in  his  life  ;  for  by  his  marriage  with 
the  American  lady  he  at  once  obtained  not  only 
much  better  than  he  deserved,  but  much  more 
than  he  had  dared  to  hope  for,  the  fortune  being 
far  greater  than  he  had  at  first  expected,  and 
the  lady  herself  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
lovable  of  wives  ; — if,  therefore,  there  had  been 
any  good  lurking  in  his  vitiated  nature,  it  would 
now  have  revealed  itself,  warmed  to  life  and 
activity  by  the  generosity  of  his  father-in-law, 
and  the  sweet  embraces  of  his  pretty  wife  ;  but 
the  man,  bad  from  his  birth,  had  become  so 
steeped  in  iniquity  before  he  met  his  trans- 
Atlantic  bride,  that  his  nature  had  been  petrified, 
as  it  were,  by  vice  past  all  hope  of  redemp- 
tion. The  kisses,  when  their  novelty  had  passed 
away,  he  looked  upon  as  a  bore ;  the  magni- 
ficent generosity  of  the  millionaire  pork-packer 
he  considered  as  merely  the  natural  and  just 
tribute  paid  by  an  inferior  to  one  who  had  con- 
descended to  stoop  to  his  low  level.  Under 
these  circumstances,  of  course,  not  only  domestic 
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happiness  but  even  ordinary  tranquillity  became 
impossible,  and  before  twelve  months  of  his. 
married  life  had  elapsed,  Farquhar  had  succeeded 
in  breaking  his  wife's  heart,  and  utterly  disgust- 
ing his  father-in-law.  He  had  not  returned  to 
England  directly  after  his  marriage,  because 
some  business  matters  connected  with  his  wife's 
great  fortune  had  required  his  attention  in  the 
States ;  and  this  delay  was  fatal,  for  with  the 
vast  sums  of  which  he  suddenly  found  he  had  the 
handling  he  began  to  speculate — the  old  spirit 
of  the  gambler  reviving  within  him — and  thus 
as  day  by  day  he  hoped  by  some  splendid  and 
audacious  coup  to  extricate  himself  from  all  his 
business  entanglements,  and  secure  a  personal 
fortune  which  would  enable  him,  whenever  he 
should  think  proper  to  do  so,  to  cut  himself 
quite  adrift  from  his  American  relations,  he,  on 
the  contrary,  became  more  and  more  involved 
in  commercial  affairs,  which  needed  all  his  per- 
sonal care  and  great  shrewdness  to  prevent  from 
resulting  not  in  profit  but  in  loss. 

Then  had  come  the  domestic  broils,  entailing 
the  breaking  of  the  wife's  heart,  and  the  disgust 
of  the  long-suffering  father-in-law  ;  and  then 
(for  there  was  still  plenty  of  money  left)  he 
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would  in  all  probability  have  returned  to  Eng- 
land, had  not  just  at  this  juncture  the  terrible 
tidings  reached  him  that  his  father  (with  whom 
he  had  held  no  communication,  direct  or  in- 
direct, since  he  left  London)  had  been  making 
some  very  dreadful  revelations  concerning  cer- 
tain gambling  transactions  which  he  could  only 
have  become  acquainted  with  by  banding  him- 
self with  his  son's  enemies,  with  the  result  that 
his  name  had  been  removed  from  the  books  of 
the  only  club  to  which  he  still  belonged  in 
London.  Then  Vernon  Macdonald  abruptly 
ceased  writing  to  him  or  answering  his  letters, 
and  Farquhar  knew  that  the  very  worst  must 
have  befallen  him  in  the  high  places  at  home. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  very  disagreeable 
catastrophe  was,  that  Farquhar  treated  his  wife 
with  still  greater  brutality  than  before,  and 
plunged  more  wildly  than  ever  into  gigantic 
and  hazardous  financial  speculations.  Then 
his  wife  died — almost  literally  killed  by  him, 
for  he  had  locked  her  out  of  the  house  all  one 
niorht  in  a  snowstorm  —  and  his  father-in-law 
cursed  him  and  cast  him  away. 

Over  what  passed  during  the  next  few  years 
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we  will  draw  a  veil  :  they  were  passed  roaming 
from  town  to  town  and  from  State  to  State, 
indulging  in  every  kind  of  wild  dissipation 
— "  draw-poker/'  euckre,  baccarat,  and  ecarte 
leading  the  way,  and  Bourbon  whisky  lighting 
his  path  to  destruction.  Twice  he  found  him- 
self within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  and  once,  in 
a  wild  Western  town,  where  his  skill  at  cards 
had  rather  exasperated  the  guileless  inhabitants, 
he  narrowly  escaped  having  applied  to  him  the 
drastic  theory  of  justice  enunciated  by  Judge 
Lynch.  But  at  length  one  day  when  in  New 
Orleans,  after  having  made  a  considerable  sun;  of 
money  in  a  fraudulent  speculation,  he  pulled  him- 
self together — having  still  enough  shrewdness  left 
to  know  that  the  life  he  was  leading  could  not 
last  long — and  investing  his  ill-gotten  gains  in 
a  life  annuity,  so  that,  when  the  paralysis  with 
which  he  was  threatened  should  have  rendered 
his  success  at  the  gambling  -  table  no  longer 
possible,  he  might  at  least  not  starve,  he  set 
sail  for  Havre,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

The  life  led  by  Mr  Farquhar  in  this  strange 
refuge  for  those  whose  motto  must  be  ^^Fuimiis^^ 
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we  have  already  indicated  in  broad  outline  in 
the  general  remarks  with  which  this  chapter 
opens ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  chronicle 
that  Laurence  Farquhar  differed  only  from  the 
other  decaves  resident  in  Boulogne  by  his  strange 
reluctance  to  associate  with  his  fellow-country- 
men, and  his  rooted  antipathy  to  going  any- 
where near  the  tidal  packet.  Of  course  he  met 
in  this  shed  for  the  shunted  many  men  whom 
he  had  known  formerly  in  the  golden  days,  and 
who  had  fallen  as  low,  and  in  some  cases  even 
lower  than  himself;  but  he  avoided  these  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  and  even  insulted  them, 
and  so  by  degrees  he  was  left  to  himself  to 
indulge  in  his  partiality  for  such  French  society 
as  Boulogne  affords,  and  in  which,  owing  to  his 
anecdotes  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  that  remnant 
of  les  grandes  manibres  with  which  he  could 
reinvest  himself  at  times,  he  was  well  received. 
He  played  cards  with  and  borrowed  money 
from  the  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons,  and  made 
love  to  and  borrowed  money  from  the  mothers, 
wives,  and  daughters,  just  as  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  all  his  life,  and  with  the 
same  inevitable  result  to  which  he  was  so  well 
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accustomed — namely,  that  Boulogne  by  degrees 
became,  just  as  all  the  other  towns  in  which  he 
had  put  in  practice  this  weird  social  theory  had 
in  time  become,  what  in  slang  parlance  would 
be  termed  '^  too  hot  for  him." 
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CHAPTER    VT. 

Such  was  the  critical  condition  in  the  affairs  of 
Laurence  Farquhar  when  we  again  present  that 
gentleman  to  our  readers,  sauntering  down  one 
of  the  side -streets  near  the  quais  on  a  sultry 
July  evening,  a  w^eek  after  the  expulsion  of 
Mrs  Millwood  from  the  Duchess's  household. 
The  reflections  which  were  forcing  themselves 
on  the  notice  of  Mr  Farquhar  were  not  of  a 
wholly  pleasant  complexion,  and  he  was  indeed 
engaged  in  revolving  in  his  mind  how  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  divers  scrapes,  which  would 
seem,  at  first  sight,  to  clearly  indicate  that  a 
speedy  removal  of  his  household  gods  from 
Boulogne -sur-Mer  had  become  a  matter  of 
urgent  importance.  So  deeply,  indeed,  was  he 
engaged  in  chewing,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  cud  of  bitter  reflection  and  the  stump  of 
a  cheap  cigar,  that  he  did  not  notice  the  crowds 
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of  frightened  street  children  who  ran  by  him, 
yelling  and  screaming,  their  faces  blanched 
with  terror.  Suddenly,  however,  a  man,  who 
came  running  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
that  in  which  Farquhar  was  going,  called  out 
kindly  as  he  passed — "Take  care,  monsieur, 
there's  a  mad  dog  chased  by  the  police  coming 
up  that  way;''  but  just  at  that  moment  one, 
two,  three,  four  pistol-shots  were  heard  follow- 
ing each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  a  cry  of 
exultation  arose  from  the  adjoining  street — "  It 
est  mort  I  U  est  mort ! "  The  man  stopped,  and 
Laurence  stopped  also. 

"  They  have  killed  him  !"  exclaimed  the  man, 
evidently  greatly  relieved,  and  wiping  the  per- 
spiration from  his  forehead.  '*  Grace  d  Dieu, 
they  have  killed  him !" 

There  was  indeed  no  doubt  that  the  enemy, 
no  matter  who  or  what  he  was,  had  ceased  at 
length  to  be  a  cause  of  fear,  for  a  perfect  babel 
of  voices,  raised  in  joy  and  triumphant  exulta- 
tion, now  reached  their  ears.  Laurence  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  and  then  cautiously  stole 
down  the  street  and  looked  around  the  corner. 
There  was  evidently  no  danger  now ;  the  crowd 
was  no  longer  advancing,  but  clustering  around 
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sometliinir  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  while  the 
presence  of  two  or  three  sergents  de  ville, 
waving  drawn  swords  and  speaking  in  reassur- 
ing and  encouraging  tones  to  the  assembled 
multitude,  proved  to  Laurence,  who  knew 
France  well,  that  danger,  if  danger  there  had 
been,  must  have  now  ceased  to  exist ;  for  other- 
wise, most  assuredly,  these  gallant  officers 
would  have,  at  a  discreet  distance,  been  pur- 
suing, and  not,  as  they  might  now  be  described 
as  doing,  facing  the  foe.  Pushing  his  way 
into  the  crowd,  Laurence  saw  a  dog  lying  dead 
on  the  ground,  riddled  with  pistol-shots,  and 
half  cut  to  pieces  with  the  swords  of  the  valiant 
policemen.  One  of  these  worthies  now  stooped 
over  the  carcass  and  endeavoured  to  read  the 
name  on  the  collar. 

*'  Mistress  Meelvoode  !"  he  called  out.  "  This 
dog  belongs  to  an  English  lady.  Here  is  her 
name  —  Mistress  Meelvoode!"  Then  looking 
around,  he  bawled  out  in  an  imperative  voice, 
*'  Mistress  Meelvoode  ! — is  she  present  ? " 

"Let  me  see  I"  exclaimed  Farquhar,  pushing 
his  way  through  the  crowd.  "  I  am  an  English- 
man, I  can  help  you  perhaps." 

The  sergent  de  ville   unfastened   the   collar 
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from  around  the  dead  dog's  neck  and  handed 
it  to  Laurence.  Then  he  read, — *'  Flo,  belonging 
to  Mrs  Millwood,  Pendragon  House,  Grosvenor 
Square/' 

*'Does  monsieur  know  the  owner  of  the 
dog?"  inquired  the  policeman,  who  knew 
Farquhar  well  by  sight. 

"  No,"  replied  Laurence,  "  I  never  heard  of 
her ;  was  the  dog  mad  ?  " 

'^  Was  he  mad  !  Je  le  crois  hien !  Voyez 
plutdt!  See  the  foam  on  his  mouth  even 
now  ! " 

Sure  enough  about  the  half-opened  jaws  were 
still  traces  of  slimy  foam,  and  Farquhar,  who 
had  never  seen  a  mad  dog  before  in  his  life, 
felt  convinced  that  he  saw  one  now. 

"  Where  did  the  brute  come  from  ? "  he  in- 
quired ;  but  here  one  of  the  innumerable  porters, 
who  attend  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
English  packet  touting  for  jobs,  put  in  his 
evidence. 

"  He  came  with  a  lady  in  black  who  arrived 
by  the  boat  from  Folkestone  just  now.  He 
strayed  away  from  her  while  she  was  attending 
to  her  luggage,  which  she  would  not  let  me 
carry ;  but  I  kept  my  eye  on  him,  for  I  thought 
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he  looked  queer,  and  then,  when  I  saw  him 
begin  to  turn  round  and  round,  foam  at  the 
mouth,  and  then  start  off  running  up  the  street, 
I  knew  he  must  be  mad,  and  gave  the  alarm." 

''  Should  you  recognise  the  lady  again  ?  "  in- 
quired the  sergent  de  ville,  who  had  taken  out 
a  note-book,  and  was  making  copious  notes. 

^*  Certainly  I  should  !  Je  le  crois  hien  !  I 
offered  to  carry  her  hand-bag  for  her,  and  she 
o-ave  me  a  look  as  if  she  would  like  to  kill  me  ! 
She  was  as  ugly  as  her  dog !  Elle  avait  Vair 
mechante  comme  la  gale  ! " 

This  was  such  an  admirable  description  of  his 
old  acquaintance,  that  Farquhar  had  to  smile. 
''Was  she  alone  ? "  he  inquired. 
"  Yes,  monsieur,  quite  alone." 
*'  You  must  come  with  me,"  said  the  police- 
man to   the  porter,  putting  up  his  note-book. 
"  I  must  draw  up  a  proces -verbal,  and  I  shall 
need  your  evidence.     We  will  go  first  to  the 
railway  station.     The  Paris  train  may  not  have 
gone  yet,  and  you  may  be  able  to  identify  this 
lady.     Here  ! "  he  called  out  to  two  of  his  co- 
adjutors, who  were  amusing  themselves  running 
their   swords    through  and   through   the   dog's 
body.     "  Carry  that  dog  to  the  police-station. 
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We  shall  be  there  in  a  few  minutes.  En 
avant ! "  And  so  the  porter  and  the  sergent  de 
ville,  followed  by  two  other  policemen,  carrying 
with  great  solemnity  and  gravity  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  obnoxious  Flo,  and  surrounded 
by  an  excited  and  screaming  mob,  slowly  moved 
from  the  scene. 

Laurence  Farquhar  standing  there  watched 
the  departing  crowd,  his  mind  suddenly  flooded 
with  strange  memories.  "  Mrs  Millwood  ! "  he 
murmured  to  himself.  "  Just  the  right  place 
for  her  name  to  be — on  the  collar  of  a  mad 
dog !  "  But  what  a  host  of  recollections  did 
that  once  hated  and  despised  name  awaken ! 
Madge,  and  Muriel,  and  Arthur ;  Courthope 
and  Leavenworth  ;  youth,  success,  flattery, 
amusement ;  cordial  smiles  of  welcome  greet- 
ing him  in  every  room  which  he  might  care  to 
illuminate  with  his  flippant  wit  and  buoyant 
spirits,  from  the  salons  in  Belgravia  to  the 
studios  in  Hampstead ;  absurd  evenings  at 
Pratt's,  and  delightful  mornings  in  Leicester- 
shire or  on  the  Scotch  moors.  How  long 
ago  it  all  seemed,  and  how  pleasant  it  all 
was !  and  how  good-looking,  and  fascinating, 
and    dauntless,   and   for    ever  triumphant  was 
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he  in  those  days  ;    and  how  absurd  life   was, 
that    all     those    joyous     recollections     should 
have  been  brought  back  to  him  by  the  mere 
name  of  a  vulgar  governess  engraved  on  the 
collar    of    a    dead    dog !      And    then    further 
back   still — Eton    and    Oxford,    and    his    first 
successes  in  life — always  playing  the  devil,  and 
always  getting  out  of  his  scrapes  because  he  was 
so  gay,  clever,  good-looking,  well  dressed,  and 
audacious ;  and  as  those  thoughts  came  into  his 
mind,  he  took  his  half-chewed  penny  cigar  from 
his  mouth  with  his  left  hand,  which  trembled 
from  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  looked  down  on 
his  shabby  clothes  and  right  arm  carried  in  a 
sling  and  paralysed.     Extreme  pity  for  himself, 
the  only  person  he  had  ever  really  loved,  made 
him  sentimental,  and  it  is  likely  that  if  a  beggar 
had  asked  him  for  alms  at  that  moment,  he 
would  have  emptied  his  slender  purse  into  his 
hand.     "  The  pity  of  it,  lago  ! ''  he  murmured. 
"  The   pity  of  it ! "      But  just   then  his  own 
name   reached    his    ears,   breathed    in    a    low, 
half-hesitating,  half-questioning  tone  of  voice  : 
"  Mr  Laurence  Farquhar  !  "  and  turning  quick- 
ly   he    saw    Mrs    Millwood    standing    before 
him. 
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"  Good  God  ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  what  the  devil 
are  you  doing  here  ? " 

Then  the  woman  held  out  her  hand ;  she  was 
so  overjoyed  at  having  found  him  that  her 
sallow,  vicious,  hard  face  beamed  with  delight. 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  met,  Mr 
Farquhar,"  she  said,  when  I^aurence  had  just 
touched  her  hand  with  his,  "  but  I  have  come 
all  the  way  from  England  on  purpose  to  see 

you." 

"  To  see  me  ?  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ? 
Don't  try  and  play  any  of  your  infernal  tricks 
on  me,  my  woman,  or  I  will  have  you  locked 
up.     Eemember  we  are  not  in  England  ! " 

Mrs  Millwood  did  not  answer  him,  but  stood 
looking  at  him,  taking  the  whole  man  in  from 
head  to  foot,  not  an  eloquent  detail  escaping 
her  eager  eye.  She  saw  utter  misery,  rendered 
the  more  pitiful  and  apparent  by  the  jaunty  and 
would-be  fashionable  cut  of  the  shabby  clothes  ; 
she  saw  the  wan,  haggard  face,  marked,  scarred, 
and  burned  with  every  vice,  and  ravaged  with 
alcoholic  excesses ;  she  saw  the  shifting,  watery 
blue  eyes,  shaded  by  the  shabby  hat  which  hid 
some  of  the  sparse  chestnut  curls,  now  becoming 
grey  and  looking  dirty ;  she  saw  the  attenuated 
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and  trembling  right  hand,  soiled  and  uncared 
for ;  she  saw  the  poor,  helpless,  dead  limb  lying 
in  the  sling, — and  when  she  saw  these  things  the 
widow's  heart,  hard  and  cold  as  Calvin's  grave, 
was  not  touched  with  pity  but  thrilled  with 
joy,  for  she  recognised  very  clearly  at  once 
that  she  had  at  last  found  what  she  had  been 
puzzling  her  imagination  and  taxing  her  brain 
during  all  these  years  to  discover,  and  the 
apparent  absence  of  which  had  kept  her  from 
taking  any  active  step  as  an  avenging  angel 
up  till  now — namely,  the  incentive  to  offer 
Farquhar  to  act  in  concert  with  her  against 
Muriel,  his  former  mistress.  She  had  found 
it  at  last  —  money,  simply  money,  nothing 
more  ! 

"  Believe  me,  I  have  not  come  as  an  enemy 
but  as  a  friend,"  she  said. 

*'  Accompanied  by  a  mad  dog,"  he  put  in  with 
a  sneer. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  dear  Flo ! "  exclaimed  Mrs 
Millwood,  clasping  her  hands.  "  She  isn't  mad  ! 
What  do  you  know  about  her  ?  I  have  lost 
her." 

''  I  only  know  that  a  brute  with  your  name 
on  its  collar  has  just  been  shot  before  me  here 
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in  the  street  where  I  stand  not  ten  minutes  ago. 
See,  there's  the  blood  !  " 

"  Oh,  my  poor  darling  ! "  exclaimed  the  widow, 
taking  out  a  black -bordered  pocket-handker- 
chief. "  What  villains  !  what  brutes  !  To  kill 
my  own  sweet  pet !  I  shall  complain  to  the 
consul,  I  shall " 

"You'd  better  keep  quiet  and  get  out  of 
Boulogne  as  quick  as  you  can,^'  interrupted 
Laurence  roughly.  "  That's  my  advice.  The 
dog  was  as  mad  as  a  March  hare.  Some  porter 
has  given  a  full  description  of  you — a  lifelike 
description — and  the  police  are  after  you,  and 
if  they  catch  you,  mark  my  words,  you  won't 
get  out  of  jail  for  a  month  ! " 

''Jaiir^ 

*'  Yes,  jail.  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by 
going  about  with  mad  dogs  ?  Your  name's  on 
the  collar,  and  there^s  a  fellow  who  swears  he 
can  identify  you.  The  police  have  only  just 
gone  around  the  corner  to  the  railway  station 
to  look  for  you,  so  the  sooner  you  make  yourself 
scarce  the  better  for  yourself." 

*'  Oh,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  what  am  I  to  do  ? " 
sobbed  Mrs  Millwood,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  Whatever  you  do,  don't  make  a  row  here 
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in  the  street,"  replied  Laurence,  amused  by  the 
woman's  helpless  misery,  and  mystified  by  what 
she  had  said  about  having  come  over  to  see 
him.  Then  he  touched  her  on  the  shoulder — 
"  Follow  me.  We'll  have  a  stroll  on  the  ram- 
parts ;  they'll  never  think  of  looking  for  you 
there  just  yet,  and  when  you've  told  me  what 
you've  got  to  say,  I  daresay  the  coast  will  be 
clear,  and  you  can  sneak  back  by  yourself."  So 
Laurence,  striding  on  ahead,  led  the  way  up  to 
the  ramparts,  followed  by  the  widow,  who  was 
so  bewildered  by  recent  events  that  she  never 
thought  of  the  horrible  impropriety  she  was 
about  to  commit,  in  taking  a  nocturnal  ramble 
alone  with  so  abandoned  a  debauchee  as  Lau- 
rence Farquhar.  When  they  had  got  to  the 
beginning  of  the  walk  by  the  parapet,  Farquhar 
turned  and  said,  "  How  the  devil  did  you 
happen  to  come  up  that  street  where  you 
met  me  ? " 

"  I  was  talking  to  those  horrid  custom-house 
men  about  my  boxes,  and  when  I  turned  and 
looked  my  poor  dog  was  gone.  My  sweet  Flo  ! 
I  asked  a  man  who  understood  English,  and  he 
told  me  he  had  seen  the  dog,  chased  by  two  or 
three  men  only  at  first  and  then  by  a  crowd. 
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run  up  the  street,  so  I  came  after  them  to  claim 
my  darling  pet." 

Laurence  smiled  grimly.  "  It's  lucky,"  he 
said,  "  that  you  evidently  must  have  made  a 
mistake  in  your  street,  or  otherwise  you  would 
have  met  the  corpse  of  your  darling  pet,  and 
the  mob  that  followed  it,  and  by  this  time  you 
would  have  been  under  lock  and  key." 

*'  Under  lock  and  key,  indeed !  I  should 
have  appealed  to  the  consul." 

**  No  consul  on  earth  could  have  got  you 
out." 

"  I  should  have  written  to  the  *  Times '  !  '4 
"  Damn  the  '  Times '  !     Who  cares  about  the 
'  Times '   at   Boulogne  ?      No  :    youVe    had   a 
lucky  escape,  Mrs  Millwood.     Providence  has 
saved  you  and  brought  you  to  my  sheltering 
bosom.     Now,  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  me, 
Mrs  Millwood  ?     Don't  be  long  about  it,  for  I 
am  in  a  hurry.     How  are  they  all  at  home  *? " 
"  Who  do  you  mean  1 " 
"  Your  master  and  your  mistress." 
"  I   don't    understand    you,    Mr   Farquhar." 
They  were  now  walking  slowly  on  the  ramparts 
side  by  side. 

Laurence   laughed.      "  Well,  the   Duke   and 
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Duchess  of  Tintagil,  if  you  like  that  better ; 
your  protectors,  your  friends,  your " 

"  They  are  no  longer  my  friends  or  protectors, 
Mr  Farquhar." 

''Ah,  so  theyVe  kicked  you  out,  have  they? 
Quite  right  too  !  " 

"Sir!" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs  Millwood ;  really  I 
beg  your  pardon.  Living  abroad,  one  forgets 
all  the  civility  due  to  ladies  of  your  rank  !  " 

Mrs  Millwood  bit  her  lip.  This  man  was  as 
horrible  as  ever  ;  not  so  bad  though,  she  thought, 
as  Mr  Pendragon,  for  the  easy  sarcasm  of  the 
latter  was  bred  of  supreme  scorn,  whereas  this 
was  but  the  insolence  of  a  shabby  and  desperate 
buffoon. 

"  I  have  left  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Tin- 
tagil," she  said  coldly,  after  a  pause.  "  And  I 
have  also  left  my  charge.  Miss  Anstruther." 

"  Miss  Anstruther  ?     Who  the  deuce  is  she  ?  " 

"Miss  Anstruther  is  the  only  child  of  the 
late  Sir  James  Anstruther  and  of  his  wife." 

"  What !  that  little  baby  1  Miss  Anstruther 
already  !  Lord,  how  time  flies  !  Well,  and  how 
is  the  dear  child  getting  on  ?  Is  she  pretty  1 
Does  she  look  like  her  mother  ? " 
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*'  I  am  astonished,  Mr  Farquhar,  that  you 
should  dare  speak  of  her  mother  to  me." 

"Are  you  indeed,  Mrs  Millwood?  How 
very  odd  !     And  why,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  What  have  you  done  with  the  unhappy 
woman  you  ruined,  Mr  Farquhar  ? " 

"  Which  one  ?  Mention  chapter  and  verse, 
please,  Mrs  Millwood ;  and  also  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  me  if  you  are  alluding  to  my  Epistle  to 
the  Parisians,  or  to  my  encyclical  letter  to  the 
love-sick  ladies  of  Albion  ? " 

"  Mr  Farquhar,  have  you  no  fear  of  a  future 
life  ? " 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  and  as  the  widow 
asked  this  question,  the  moon  emerged  from  a 
passing  cloud  and  flooded  all  around  them  with 
light.  Farquhar  glanced  up  at  the  moon,  his 
retentive  and  well-stored  memory  bringing  to 
his  lips  a  score  of  pretty  things  to  say ;  then 
he  looked  at  the  face  of  the  woman  beside 
him,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  threw  away 
the  stump  of  his  cigar. 

*'  The  future  life  I  Ah,  yes,"  he  replied.  "  The 
Settling-day  after  the  Derby-of-life  week  !  I 
often  think  of  it.  But  we  haven't  clambered 
up  here  to  talk  about  that,  have  we  ? " 
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"  No,  sir.  I  came  to  ask  you  what  you  have 
done  with  Lady  Anstruther, — your  victim  !  " 

"  Lady  Anstruther !  My  victim  !  What  I 
have  done  with  her?  What  in  the  world  do 
you  mean,  woman  ? "  Could  it  be  possible,  after 
all,  that  Madge  had  not  found  her  way  back  and 
told  of  his  iniquities  ? 

"  Where  is  the  poor  misguided  woman  whom 
you  tempted  from  her  home,  and  who  has  not 
been  lieard  of  since  ?  " 

Not  heard  of  since  !  That  sounded  reassur- 
ing. 

"  Before  I  answer  you  a  question  which  I  do 
not  understand,  Mrs  Millwood,  you  must  allow 
me  to  ask  you  one  which  you  will  understand. 
When  did  you  leave  Pendragon  House  ? " 

'^  A  week  ago  yesterday." 

"And  how  long  have  you  been  living  with 
the  Tintagils  ?  I  had  no  idea  you  were  with 
them  at  all  till  I  saw  your  address  on  that 
brute's  collar. '^ 

"  I  have  been  living  with  them,  Mr  Farquhar, 
ever  since  the  night  you  ran  away  with  Lady 
Anstruther,  after  having  killed  her  husband  ! " 

As  she  said  this  she  turned  and  confronted 
him  in  the  moonlight. 
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Laurence  laughed.  "  It's  a  pity  you  never 
went  on  the  French  stage,  Mrs  Millwood. 
You'd  have  made  your  fortune  at  the  Palais 
Koyal,  now  poor  Thierret  is  dead." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  that  woman,  Mr 
Farquhar  ? " 

"  What  woman,  Thierret  ? " 

"  Lady  Anstruther — your  victim  !  " 

"  ^  Is  a  bride  so  fair  ? 

Is  a  maid  so  meek  ? 
With  uncliapleted  hair, 
With  unfilleted  cheek, 
Mrs  Millwood^  the  pure  among  women,  whose  name  is  as  blessing 
to  speak,' " — 

quoted  Laurence,  looking  at  the  woman  with  an 
insolent  smile. 

**  Mr  Farquhar,  you  make  a  great  mistake  in 
triflinof  with  me  so — a  terrible  mistake.  I  hold 
it  in  my  power  to  be  perhaps  of  great  service 
to  you." 

"  Trifling  with  you  !  I  am  not  trifling  with 
you.  You  are  trifling  with  me,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  absorbing  my  valuable  time  in  this 
delightful  tete-d-tete,  when  I  ought  to  be  at 
the  Casino.  Now,  you  must  tell  me  what  you 
have  to  say  to  me  at  once.  I  will  give  you  five 
minutes.      After  that,  I  warn  you  I  shall  think 
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you  are  in  love  with  me,  and  shall  call  you  by 
your  Christian  name  if  you  will  tell  me  what 
it  is." 

"  I  want  to  know  where  Lady  Anstruther  is." 

"  First  of  all,  How  should  I  know  ?  and 
secondly,  Why  do  you  want  to  know  ?  and 
thirdly.  Why  should  I  tell  you  if  I  do  know  ? " 

'^  I  will  answer  you,  Mr  Farquhar,  as  you 
have  asked  me.  You  ought  to  know,  because 
you  ran  away  wdth  her ;  I  want  to  know,  be- 
cause I  can  be  of  service  to  her ;  and  you  ought 
to  tell  me,  because  by  telling  me  you  can  be  of 
service  to  yourself." 

"How?" 

"  Mr  Farquhar,  I  will  be  frank  with  you. 
You  are,  I  daresay,  extravagant,  and  some- 
times glad  to  have  extra  money  to  spend. 
Now,  I  am  ready  to  pay  for  what  I  want  to 
know." 

Laurence  scowled  so  at  her  that  the  woman 
shrank  back  afraid.  This  was  a  degradation  he 
had  not  expected  or  foreseen.  In  a  moment, 
however,  he  had  mastered  his  anger,  and  said 
coolly,  '*  Ah,  that's  it,  is  it '?  You  want  to 
know  Lady  Anstruther's  present  address  ? " 

"I  do." 
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"  And  you  are  ready  to  pay  me  for  giving  it 
to  you  ? " 

"  I  am." 

"  How  much  1 " 

''  Two  hundred  pounds  !  " 

Laurence  laughed.  "  What  wonderful  women 
clergymen's  wives  are,  to  be  sure  !  I  was  speak- 
ing just  now  of  a  Celestial  Settling-day.  Follow- 
ing out  the  sporting  metaphor,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  call  clergymen  spiritual  welshers ! " 

"  It's  not  enough  perhaps  ? " 

"  Certainly  not  :  such  valuable  information 
is  paid  by  the  word." 

"  I  will  give  you  three  hundred  pounds. 
That  is  all  I  can  afford." 

"  Not  half  enough,  my  good  woman.  The 
address  is  a  long  one,  and,  as  I  told  you,  I 
must  charge  by  the  word.'' 

*'  Then  I  must  say  good  -  bye  to  you,  Mr 
Farquhar,''  and  the  widow  turned  to  go. 

*'  Wait !  "  exclaimed  Farquhar.  "  We  may 
come  to  terms  after  all." 

Mrs  Millwood  was  quite  prepared  for  this,  for 
she  plainly  saw  that  a  man  dressed  and  looking 
like  Laurence  Farquhar  would  not  let  the  chance 
of  three  hundred  pounds  slip  through  his  fingers. 

VOL.  m,  K 
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*'  Well '?  "  she  said,  stopping. 
"  Suppose  I  take  the  three  hundred  pounds 
and  give  you  the  information  you  require,   I 

must  make  one  stipulation." 

J. 

"  What  is  it '?  " 

"  I  shall  want  to  know  why  you  want  to 
know  it.'' 

**  And  suppose  I  decline  to  give  you  my 
reasons  ? " 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  forced  to  de- 
cline to  give  you  the  information  you  require." 

Again  Mrs  Millwood  turned  to  go,  but  as 
this  time  Farquhar  made  no  attempt  to  retain 
her,  she  returned  after  taking  a  few  steps,  of  her 
own  accord. 

"  Why  do  you.  want  to  know  my  reasons  ? " 
she  asked.  '^  I  have  told  you  already  I  am 
only  desirous  of  being  of  service  to  Lady  An- 
struther." 

*'  Very  true  ;  but  then  you  women  have  such 
odd  ways  of  being  of  service  to  one  another. 
You  might,  for  instance,  think  you  were  being 
of  service  to  her  by  causing  her  to  depart  from 
this  vale  of  tears  by  mixing  for  her  a  strych- 
nine cocktail  I " 

''  I  want  to  tell    her   something  which   she 
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ought  to  know — something  that  she  ought  to 
avenge  ;  something  that,  if  she  is  low  and  dis- 
pirited, will  give  her  courage,  and  hope,  and 
life  ;  something  which,  if  she  is  proud  and  pros- 
perous, will  give  her  at  least  the  power  of  lower- 
ing one  still  more  proud  and  prosperous  than 
she  can  be." 

"  It's  really  wonderful  how  you  women 
understand  each  other  !  So  you  feel  certain, 
my  Christian  friend,  that  supposing  Lady  An- 
struther  to  be  proud  and  prosperous,  as  you 
term  it,  she  will  still  feel  pleasure  in  lower- 
ing one  still  more  proud  and  prosperous — by 
which  you  mean  the  Duchess  of  Tintagil,  I 
suppose  ? " 

'a  do!" 

"  Capital  I "  exclaimed  Laurence,  and  then 
laughed  to  himself  '^  And  we  have  the  cheek 
to  call  them  the  weaker  sex ! "  Then  after  a 
pause  he  resumed — "  You  haven't  got  the  money 
— the  three  hundred  pounds  I  mean — about  you 
now,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Not  with  me  now  at  this  moment,  of  course 
not,  but  I  can  have  it  at  once." 

"  When  ?     To-morrow  ? " 

"Yes,  to-morrow." 
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"  Well,  then,  I  tell  you  what  we  had  better 
do.  Meet  me  here  to-morrow  morning  at  twelve, 
and  bring  the  money  with  you.  You  needn't  be 
afraid  I  I  can  hardly  attack  and  rob  you  on 
the  ramparts  of  Boulogne  at  mid-day  in  July  I 
Bring  the  money  with  you,  and  think  over  what 
I  have  said.  If  to-morrow,  when  we  meet,  you 
give  me  the  money — not  a  cheque,  I  like  gold 
and  Bank  of  England  notes,  please — and  tell 
me  why  you  want  the  address,  I  will  give  it 
to  you.  Not  otherwise.  As  you  very  justly 
said  just  now,  I  ought  to  know  it,  and  I  do 
know  it." 

The  tone  of  voice  in  which  Farquhar  said 
these  last  words  was  so  false  and  trivial,  that  it 
came  to  Mrs  Millwood  as  a  flash  of  lightning, 
what  a  fool  she  was  !  How  could  she  be  certain 
that  this  man  now  knew  Lady  Anstruther's 
address,  or,  even  if  he  did  know  it,  would  give 
it  to  her  correctly  ?  He  would  get  the  money 
from  her,  give  her  some  address,  extract  the 
secret  of  her  vengeance  from  her,  and  then 
laugh  her  to  scorn  when  she  came  to  tell  him 
the  address  was  of  no  value  !  No  ;  this  man 
required  two  things  before  he  would  consent  to 
impart  such  information  as  he  might  or  might 
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not  possess.  One  was  money,  and  the  other 
was  her  reason  for  seeking  this  information.  Of 
these  two  requirements,  the  first,  the  pecuniary 
one,  she  certainly  would  not  satisfy  until  she 
had  become  quite  certain  that  the  address  given 
her  was  the  right  address  (for,  of  course,  she 
could  not  trust  this  man), — until,  indeed,  she 
should  have  seen  Lady  Anstruther,  or  at  least 
have  become  quite  certain  that  the  lady  she  was 
in  search  of  was  to  be  found  at  the  address  so 
dearly  paid  for.  Now  as  for  the  other  require- 
ment :  was  it  quite  impossible  for  her  to  grant 
it?  was  it  not  rather,  on  the  contrary,  quite  easy 
for  her  to  grant  it  ? 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  would  this  man 
be  satisfied  with  her  merely  granting  the  second 
requirement,  and  giving  him  some  guarantee 
that  at  the  proper  moment  she  would  meet  the 
first — be  so  satisfied,  in  fact,  that  he  would  im- 
part his  information  without  having  his  terms 
accepted  in  full  1  Surely  he  would  !  He  must 
be  far  too  clever  a  man  of  the  world  not  to 
understand  that  he  could  not  be  trusted,  and 
that  to  give  him  £300  on  the  off-chance  of  his 
speaking  the  truth  would  indeed  be  egregious 
folly  !     But  could  she  tell  him  why  she  wanted 
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to  know  'i     Why  not,  after  all  ?     What  had  she 
to   lose  more  ?     This  was  her  last  chance,  and 
she  had  had  the  good  luck  to  find  the  man  in 
such  terrible  poverty  that  even  her  slender  purse 
could  tempt  him.     She  herself  had  lost  all — her 
home,  her  influence,  her  splendid  luxury  !     She 
would  not,  of  course,  lose  her  money  wittingly  ; 
but  should  she  lose  all  she  had  left,  and  that 
which  she  really  prized   the  most  dearly,  her 
vengeance,  and  this  for  a  mere  quibble  of  words 
and    shadow    of   sentiment,    when    Providence 
had  in  such  an  unexpected    and   unhoped-for 
way  placed  this  most  invaluable  and  necessary 
weapon,  Laurence  Farquhar,  in  her  hands,  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  the  relentless  chains  of  pov- 
erty ?     No  ;  this  was  her  last  chance  :  she  would 
tell  him  all — that  is,  as  much  as  he  would  pro- 
bably care  to  know.     When  she  had  come  to 
this  decision,  she  looked  up  and  saw  Farquhar 
staring  at  her  in  the  moonlight,  and  she  was 
struck  and  horrified  by  the  lean  misery  and 
keen  wolf-like  look  in  his  face,  which  the  moon- 
beams  accentuated    and    intensified.      As   she 
raised  her  eyes  he  turned  his  head  aside,  seeing 
in  her  glance  that  she  read  more  than  he  cared 
for  her  to  recognise. 
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During  the  last  few  minutes  his  mind  had 
been  no  less  active  than  that  of  the  widow,  and 
he  had  carefully  examined  the  salient  points  of 
the  situation.  Three  hundred  pounds  would  of 
course  be  a  godsend  to  him,  if  the  woman  were 
fool  enough  to  give  it !  But  he  could  not 
trust  her.  She  might  even  stop  the  notes ! 
How  could  he  arrange  that  she  should  give 
him  the  amount  in  gold,  or  at  least  so  give  it 
to  him  that  she  could  not  recall  it  ?  As  for 
her  reasons  for  wishing  to  know  an  address 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course  he  could 
not  give  her,  he  cared  not  a  fig  for  them  !  In- 
deed they  were  self-evident  and  vulgar  enough. 
She  had  been  sent  about  her  business  by  the 
Duchess,  and  like  many  a  discharged  servant, 
she  imagined  herself  to  possess  some  secret 
with  which  she  could  punish  her  former  mis- 
tress. There  was  nothing  very  romantic  and 
extraordinary  in  all  this ;  it  was  merely  the 
vulgar  spite  of  a  discharged  servant,  nothing 
more  1  Why  Mrs  Millwood  should  especially 
wish  to  know  the  address  of  Lady  Anstruther 
he  did  not  care  to  inquire,  and  all  the  more  as 
he  knew  it  was  not  in  his  power  really  to  give 
it   to  her, — and  most  especially  because,  as  a 
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matter  of  fact,  he  was  so  heartily  sick  and 
tired,  and  in  some  measure  afraid,  of  all  and 
everything  connected  with  the  name  of  Pen- 
dragon  and  Anstruther,  that  if  he  only  got 
three  hundred  golden  sovereigns  in  his  pockets, 
he  told  himself,  they  might  all  put  their  heads 
together  and  blow  up  Windsor  Castle  for  all  he 
cared. 

"You  say  you  know  Lady  Anstruther's 
present  address  \ "  began  Mrs  Millwood. 

"  Of  course  I  do/' 

'*And  you  want  me  to  give  you  £300  for 
giving  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  You  offered  the  money  to  me — I  never 
asked  you  for  it." 

"  Very  well.  Just  as  you  like.  You  shall 
have  it.  Then,  again,  you  want  to  know  why 
I  want  this  address  %  " 

"  Of  course  I  do, — that  is " 

"You  shall.  It  is  quite  useless  to  put  this 
matter  off  till  to-morrow,  Mr  Farquhar ;  let  us 
discuss  it  thoroughly  to-night.  I  have  not  got 
the  money  by  me  now,  of  course,  to-night,  as  I 
told  you,  but  even  if  I  had,  I  should  not  give 
it  to  you  ! " 

*'  That's  frank,  at  all  events  !  " 
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"  Of  course  not.  How  can  I  be  certain  jou 
will  give  me  the  true  address  ? " 

Here  she  looked  Farquhar  straight  in  the 
eyes,  but  he  was  prepared  for  this  blow,  and 
being  good  at  the  game  of  brag  and  poker, 
stood  her  searching  gaze  with  splendid  shrewd- 
ness, his  face  betokening  merely  horror,  sur- 
prise, and  disgust  that  his  word  should  be 
doubted. 

"Very  well,  then.  You  shall  have  the  ad- 
dress, that's  all ! "  he  said  angrily. 

'*  Wait  a  minute.  I  will  meet  you  half-way," 
exclaimed  Mrs  Millwood,  reassured  by  what  she 
fancied  she  had  read  in  the  man's  face.  "I 
cannot  and  will  not  give  you  the  £300  until 
I  know  that  Lady  Anstruther  lives  where  you 
may  tell  me  she  does ;  but  I  will  have  the 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  will  give  it  to  you 
the  very  moment  you  can  prove  to  me  that  she 
is  where  you  say." 

^'  That's  not  good  enough  ! "  growled  Far- 
quhar. 

''  Wait  a  minute.  That's  all  I  can  and  will 
do  about  the  money  part  of  this  matter.  I 
don't  want  to  rob  you  ;  I  only  want  to  protect 
myself.     If  you  can  only  indicate  to  me  some 
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way  by  which  we  can  both  be  protected  in  this 
matter,  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  accept  it. 
Now,  as  for  the  other  stipulation  you  made " 

"  I  care  nothing  for  the  other ;  I  want  the 
money,"  broke  in  Farquhar. 

"  The  money  you  shall  have  when  you  have 
shown  me  your  good  faith,"  continued  the 
widow  calmly ;  "  but  to  show  you  my  good 
faith  I  will  meet  at  once  your  other  require- 
ments. I  will  tell  you  why  I  want  this  address." 
Here  she  paused. 

"  Well  ? "  muttered  Farquhar  quite  mechani- 
cally, and  not  caring  a  rushlight  what  the 
woman  might  be  about  to  say. 

^'  I  want  to  see  Lady  Anstruther  to  tell  her 
that  her  dear  friend,  her  foster-sister,  the  high 
and  mighty  Duchess  of  Tintagil,  who  met  you 
that  night  in  the  Long  Walk  at  Leavenworth, 
has  let  every  one,  even  her  poor  deluded  hus- 
band, think  that  it  was  she,  Lady  Anstruther, 
whom  you  met." 

"  What  folly  you're  talking,  Mrs  Millwood  ! 
Why,  you  and  that  old  idiot  saw  us  plainly ! 
Your  word,  of  course,  would  not  be  taken  for 
much,  but  I  suppose  Sir  James  was  not  quite 
such  a  fool  as  to  keep  his  mouth  closed.     At  all 
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events,  you  have  no  doubt  done  already  all  the 
harm  you  can  do,  and  I  don't  see  what  Lady 
Anstruther  has  to  do  with  it." 

"  I  tell  you,"  exclaimed  Mrs  Millwood  eager- 
ly, leaning  forward  and  catching  him  by  the 
arm,  *'  that  this  woman,  this  Duchess,  has  told 
nobody  that  it  was  she  who  met  you  that  night 
— nobody  !  I  tell  you  that  Sir  James  never 
saw  the  woman's  face,  and  as  she  wore  that 
absurd  cloak  belonging  to  his  wife,  he  thought 
it  was  his  wife  he  saw  in  your  arms,  and  he 
died  with  that  belief  in  his  heart ;  and  that 
this  woman,  this  Duchess,  let  him  die  with^that 
belief." 

"  Wait ! "  exclaimed  Farquhar,  his  voice 
hoarse  with  excitement,  for  his  keen  intelligence 
had  suddenly  indicated  to  him  that  here  might 
be  a  gold-mine  compared  to  the  wealth  of  which 
Mrs  Millwood's  poor  little  £300  would  indeed 
be  insignificant.  "  I  don't  think  I  quite  under- 
stand you.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
Muriel — the  Duchess  of  Tintagil,  I  mean — has 
not  told  her  husband  that  she  and  I  met  that 
night  in  the  Long  Walk  ? " 

"  Certainly  she  has  not.  I  swear  she  has 
not !      Why   should   she   confess   her    shame  1 
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She  herself  acknowledged  to  me  she  had  not 
told  her  husband,  and  dared  me  to." 

"  Dared  you  to  1 " 

''  Yes,  dared  me  to,  the  abandoned  woman  ! 
There  were  only  two  witnesses.  Sir  James  and 
I, — he  is  dead,  and  I  cannot  expect  the  Duke 
to  believe  me  if  she  denies  it  all,  as  she  swore 
she  would.  What  proof  have  I  ?  as  she  her- 
self insolently  asked  me.  The  cloak  belonging 
to  Lady  Anstruther,  which  she  wore  that  night, 
and  which  made  poor  Sir  James  think  it  was 
his  wife  we  saw  with  you,  and  which  I  found 
hidden  in  this  woman's  drawer  afterwards,  she 
has  of  course  destroyed.  I  have  only  my  word, 
and  what  is  that  worth  against  hers  in  the  eyes 
of  her  husband  '? " 

Farquhar  indulged  in  a  long  low  whistle.  It 
was  just  possible,  he  saw,  that  Fate  might  again, 
as  she  so  often  had  been  already,  be  about  to  be 
kind  to  him.  The  game  of  his  life  might  not 
yet  be  quite  played  out.  A  cunning  plan  was 
at  once  concocted  in  his  active  brain ;  he  could 
not  trust  this  woman,  of  course,  but  he  could 
question  her — and  a  long  and  evil  experience  of 
life  had  taught  him  how  to  interpret  the  falsehood 
of  the  tongue  into  the  truth  of  the  heart. 
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"  Did  Muriel — the  Duchess  I  mean,  of  course," 
he  said  hurriedly — "  know  anything  about  that 
letter  you  took  —  the  letter  you  showed  the 
Colonel,  the  letter  that  brought  about  all  the 
trouble  1 " 

Mrs  Millwood  looked  up  at  him  in  wonder. 
What  could  that  possibly  have  to  do  with  the 
matter  ? 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "  not  that  I  know  of." 

She  lied  wilfully  to  see  what  this  arch-liar 
could  be  driving  at.  Farquhar  lighted  another 
cigar,  and  as  he  had  only  one  hand  to  do  it  with, 
this  simple  operation  gave  him  some  time  to 
think.  If  what  this  woman  told  him  was  true 
— if  the  Duchess  had  told  nothing  to  her  hus- 
band about  that  m^eeting  (which  would,  of  course, 
imply  that  she  had  kept  silent  about  that  damn- 
ing money  transaction)  —  then  he  was  in  the 
glorious  position  of  sharing  a  guilty  secret,  quite 
unknown  to  her  husband,  with  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  Duchess  in  England.  Then, 
again,  if  she  had  never  seen  the  letter,  there  was 
no  proof  in  her  eyes  that  he  had  ever  run  away 
with  Madge.  The  Colonel  thought  so  because 
of  the  letter  he  had  read  and  the  cloak  he  had 
seen.     But  if  Muriel  knew  nothing  about  the 
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letter,  she  certainly  knew  all  about  the  cloak 
and  who  wore  it.  This,  then,  accounted  for 
what  had  always  seemed  so  inexplicable  to  him 
— that  Arthur  should  have  forgiven  his  wife 
such  gross  deceit.  What  this  woman  told  him 
explained  all.  If  Muriel  had  really  been  taken 
for  Lady  Anstruther,  and  said  nothing,  of  course 
Arthur  could  suspect  nothing.  That,  then,  was 
why  he  had  not  divorced  her.  Farquhar  was 
desperate  ;  but  even  if  he  had  not  been  desperate, 
he  would  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  take  a 
hand  at  such  a  splendid  game  as  this,  in  which 
he  was  sure  to  win,  holding,  as  he  did,  all  the 
trumps.  As  it  was,  of  course  he  did  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment.  If  Lady  Lyon  esse  had  given  him 
£20,000  for  mere  friendship's  sake,  the  Duchess 
of  Tintagil  must  be  made,  and  of  course  easily 
could  be  made,  to  give  him  double  that  amount 
— at  least  when  he  should  show  her  that  he  held 
her  happiness  and  welfare  in  his  hand  as  a  tiling 
to  play  with. 

"Tell  me  all  you  know, — tell  me  the  whole 
story  from  beginning  to  end,"  he  said  to  the 
widow,  "  if  you  want  me  to  help  you.  I  don't 
care  so  much  about  the  money  now,  but  tell 
me  all." 
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So  Mrs  Millwood  told  him  all  in  detail  from 
beginning  to  end,  omitting  merely  the  episode 
of  his  father's  visit,  which  indeed  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter  under  discussion  ;  but  before 
she  had  got  half  through  he  felt  she  was  speak- 
ing the  truth,  and  his  thoughts  wandered  away 
from  what  she  was  saying  to  dwell  on  his  plans 
and  to  gloat  over  his  splendid  prospects.  Arthur 
knew  nothing  ;  and  if  Muriel  had  kept  all  from 
him,  it  was  of  course  because  she  felt  he  would 
repudiate  her  if  he  knew  all, — that  was  clear. 
Two  other  facts  also  became  very  patent  and 
evident  to  Laurence  as  the  widow  proceeded 
with  her  narrative  —  two  very  precious  facts  : 
one  that  the  Duchess  adored  this  child  Laura, 
and  the  other  that  Mrs  Millwood  (although  evi- 
dently knowing  nothing  about  the  money  trans- 
action) was  firmly  convinced  Muriel  had  been 
his  mistress.  The  first  fact  was  but  of  minor 
importance  for  the  moment,  although  he  told 
himself,  with  a  grin,  he  could  perhaps  make  it 
of  use  if  hard  pressed ;  but  the  second — oh,  the 
glorious  second  !  Although  for  the  moment  he 
would  use  it  but  negatively, — that  is  to  say,  he 
would  not  disabuse  the  widow  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  relations  with  Muriel — for  by  letting  her 
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think  he  had  been  the  Duchess's  lover  he  kept 
this  woman's  animosity  against  the  Duchess  at 
fever-heat — which  might  be  useful,  and  could 
certainly  do  no  harm, — still,  that  Mrs  Millwood 
should  have  upbraided  the  Duchess  with  having 
been  his  mistress  (and  Farquhar  was  far  too 
clever  a  man  not  to  recognise  truth,  even  when 
it  came  ringing  out  from  lips  accustomed  to 
falsehood  ;  and  this  woman's  account  of  her  final 
discussion  with  the  Duchess  was  given  to  him 
verhathn,  and  the  sentences  were,  as  Emerson 
says  of  Montaigne's,  vascular — they  bled),  and 
that  the  Duchess  should  have  only  met  this 
terrible  accusation  with  the  petty  bravado  of 
"  What  proof  ? "  seemed  to  prove  to  Farquhar, 
far  more  convincingly  than  Mrs  Millwood's  as- 
severation, that  her  Grace  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  terrible  and  tell-tale  letter  this  woman 
had  purloined.  What  a  fool  he  had  been, 
to  be  sure,  to  keep  away  all  these  years, 
and  not  have  come  back  and  investigated 
matters,  and  got  all  this  money  in  hand  long 
ago !  Fool  to  have  thought  Sir  James  had 
struck  him,  even  after  having  recognised  Muriel 
in  his  arms,  merely  because  he  had  had  the  pur- 
loined letter !     He  saw  it  all  plainly  now.     The 
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Colonel,  of  course,  had  struck  him,  because  not 
only  he  had  read  that  letter,  but  because  he 
thought  he  had  just  seen  his  own  wife  embraced 
by  her  paramour  before  his  very  eyes  !  He  had 
before  him  now,  he  told  himself — at  his  feet, 
waiting  for  him  to  pick  up  when  he  liked — 
what  was  to  him,  in  his  dilapidated  latter  days, 
a  splendid  fortune, — fifty  at  least,  if  not  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  I  As  for  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  this  horrible  woman,  who  was 
talking  to  him,  for  the  paltry  £300,  he  would 
not  think  of  it.  He  could  well  afford  to  sacri- 
fice this  sprat,  now  that  he  felt  his  harpoon  well 
in  a  whale.  He  had  no  real  address  to  give  ; 
this  wretched  woman  would  not  part  with  her 
money  until  he  could  prove  to  her  that  he  had, 
so  he  would  throw  up  his  cards  in  this  paltry 
game,  and  concentrate  all  his  energies  to  the 
winning  of  the  great  stake.  Having  come  to 
this  philosophical  conclusion,  he  said  quietly, 
when  Mrs  Millwood  had  finished  her  long 
tale — 

"But  what  has  Lady  Anstruther  to  do  with 
all  this  ?      How  can  she  help  you  ?      I  don't 


see." 


"  Help  me  !     When  I  tell  her  that  her  foster- 

VOL.  TII.  L 
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sister — that  this  Duchess  has  covered  her  with 
a  shame  that  ought  to  have  been  her  own — has 
brought  up  her  child  to  despise  her — will  she  not 
then  come  forward  *?  If  she  is  poor,  will  she  not 
make  this  rich  woman  pay  for  her  infamy  ?  If 
she  is  rich,  will  she  not  seek  to  regain  her  child's 
affection,  and  at  least  wipe  from  her  name  the 
mire  that  this  abandoned  woman  has  allowed 
to  remain  upon  it  ?  I  remember  Lady  Anstru- 
ther  well — her  ardent  spirit,  her  impetuosity  ! 
When  she  hears  what  I  have  to  tell  her,  she  will 
bring  this  Duchess  to  shame,  if  not  for  the  sake 
of  her  own  honour,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  her 
child,  whom  this  abandoned  woman  is  about  to 
ruin ! " 

''No,  she  will  not,"  remarked  Farquhar, 
quietly.  "  I  can  assure  you  Lady  Anstruther 
will  do  no  such  thing ! " 

Something  in  his  tone  frightened  Mrs  Mill- 
wood, and  she  looked  up. 

''Why?" 

"  Because  she  is  dead  !  " 

"  Dead  I     Lady  Anstruther  dead  !  " 

The  voice  went  up  to  the  starlit  heavens  as 
a  wail. 

"  Yes,  dead,"  resumed  Farquhar,  now  quite 
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at  his  ease  and  in  his  element,  as  he  was 
telling  a  falsehood.  "  I  promised  you  her  ad- 
dress, and  I  will  give  it  to  you  without  money 
and  without  price,  as  your  friends  say  in  the 
Bible.  I  would  not  rob  you,  my  dear  Mrs  Mill- 
wood. Her  address  is  the  eighteenth  grave  on 
the  right,  in  the  fourth  avenue  to  the  left,  as 
you  enter  Greenwood  Cemetery,  New  York.  She 
died  in  my  arms :  her  end  was  most  edifying ; 
she  spoke  a  great  deal  about  God  and  about 
you  ;  in  fact,  she  touched  on  most  disagreeable 
subjects  during  her  last  moments,  and  her  un- 
timely cutting  off — doctors,  funeral,  headstone, 
and  all — cost  me  over  two  thousand  dollars.  I 
remember  that  fact  very  well ;  for  when  I  had 
dried  my  tears,  I  had  to  play  a  very  stiff  game 
of  draw-poker — do  you  know  the  game? — to 
win  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses ! " 
Mrs  Millwood  looked  at  the  man,  her  face  livid 
with  hatred.  She  knew  he  was  lying,  and  she 
felt  that  she  had  been  duped  and  led  into  a 
trap.  Farquhar  met  her  glance,  and  smiled 
pleasantly.  "  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  woman  : 
you  think  you  have  been  fooled,  and  so  you 
have,  but  you  might  really  have  fallen  into 
worse  hands  than  mine,  for  I  at  least  will  put 
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you  out  of  your  misery  at  once.  You  have  come 
to  me  knowing  I  am  hard  up,  and  have  tempted 
me  with  money  to  lend  myself  to  a  most  dia- 
bolical conspiracy  ;  in  other  words,  you  want 
me,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  £300,  to  aid  you  in 
bringing  disgrace  upon  an  old  friend  of  mine — 
the  Duchess  of  Tintagil.  But  you  see  I  have 
been  one  too  many  for  you.  Now  I  won't 
expose  and  disgrace  you,  as  I  might  do,  and 
for  two  reasons :  one  is,  because  I  look  upon 
you  as  a  harmless  lunatic  ;  and  the  other  is, 
because  you  may  possibly,  though  not  prob- 
ably, be  useful  to  me.  So  I  promise  you  to  say 
nothing  for  the  present ;  and  as  a  reward  for 
my  silence,  all  I  require  is  your  address,  where 
you  can  be  found  wheii  needed ;  and  then, 
secondly,  your  promise — which  you  will  agree 
with  me  is  not  worth  much — that  you  take  no 
step  whatsoever  in  this  matter,  or  breathe  a  word 
to  anybody,  until  you  have  my  permission  and 
sanction  to  do  so." 

"  Why  should  I  promise  ?  Why  should  I 
have  any  dealings  with  you,  you  villain  ? " 

"  Don't  call  me  names,  Mathilda  ;  your  name 
is  Mathilda,  is  it  not  ?  It  ought  to  be.  I'll 
satisfy  your  curiosity.    I  tell  you  why  you  ought 
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to  promise  me, — simply  because  if  you  don't, 
rU  have  you  arrested  at  once  as  being  the  owner 
of  that  mad  dog,  and  Til  write  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  to-night  and  denounce  you  !  "  Mrs 
Millwood  stood  still,  absolutely  petrified  by  the 
man's  cool  and  audacious  villainy.  "  Whereas," 
he  continued,  smiling,  "  whereas,  if  you  do  as  I 
tell  you — and  mind,  I  don't  ask,  I  command — 
you  may  very  possibly  hear  of  something  to 
your  advantage  before  long." 

These  last  words,  pronounced  in  a  tone  of 
very  intentional  significance,  awakened  a  vague 
hope  in  the  desponding  bosom  of  the  widow. 
All  she  longed  for,  after  all,  was  her  vengeance  ! 
What  cared  she  who  brought  it  about,  whether 
Madge  or  this  man  ?  Only  let  the  Duchess  of 
Tintagil  be  brought  to  shame,  and  she,  Lydia 
Millwood,  would  have  done  her  duty,  have 
accomplished  her  mission  and  be  happy  ! 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  inquired  eagerly. 
"  You  are  not  going  to  let  the  matter  rest 
then  1 " 

Laurence  smiled.  "  My  dear  Mathilda,  did 
you  never  hear  that  a  tiger  who  has  once  tasted 
blood  longs  for  it  again  ?  You  say  I  have 
basked   in  the  smiles  of  Lady  Lyonesse  :  can 
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you  wonder  that  I  am  desirous  of  a  tete-d-tete 
with  the  Duchess  of  Tintagil  ? " 

As  Farquhar  said  these  words,  he  and  the 
woman  looked  each  other  straight  in  the  eyes, 
and  the  glance  that  passed  between  them  was 
so  full  of  terrible  significance,  that  the  very 
summer  winds  paused  breathless  before  such 
villainy. 

**  I  will  promise,''  said  the  widow,  after  a 
pause.  "  A  letter  addressed  to  me  to  the  In- 
ebriates' Home,  Charles  Street,  St  James's,  will 
always  find  me." 

"  Thank  you,  that  is  quite  enough ;  and  now 
good  night,  Mathilda  !  Mind  you  keep  that 
£300  safe — it  may  be  useful.  You  shall  hear 
from  me  in  a  few  days.  God  bless  you  !  "  and 
turning  on  his  heel,  Farquhar  walked  swiftly 
away. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

Of  all  the  horrible  things  which  the  widow  had 
said  to  her  in  her  passion,  only  one  rankled  in 
the  Duchess's  mind  and  disturbed  her.  Directly 
after  the  stormy  interview  her  Grace  had  chiefly 
smarted  under  the  insulting  accusation  that 
Laurence  Farquhar  had  been  her  lover,  but  this 
on  reflection  passed  away — the  charge  was  in- 
deed too  grotesquely  absurd  to  be  worthy  of  any 
notice ;  and  but  one  out  of  the  many  poisoned 
arrows  discharged  at  her  by  the  widow  had 
found  its  way  to  Muriel's  heart  and  really 
wounded  her.  Mrs  Millwood  had  said  that 
she,  Muriel,  had  stolen  this  beloved  child's  afiec- 
tions,  and  her  Grrace  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
to  herself  that  the  charge  was  not  wholly  ground- 
less. It  was  a  horrible  thing  to  have  thought, 
and  a  horrible  thing  to  have  said  ;  but  there  was 
a  terrible  leaven  of  truth  in  it  after  all.     She 
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might  perhaps  to  some  extent  have  been  justi- 
fied in  adopting — nay,  even  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  adopt — the  course  she  had  followed. 
Laura  had  been  left  suddenly  motherless ;  the 
Colonel  had  died  before  she  had  had  time  to  tell 
him  what  she  had  intended  telling  him,  and 
it  had  been,  of  course,  impossible  to  make  so 
shameful  a  confession  to  the  young  girl ;  but 
still  the  fact  remained  that  not  only  the  father 
might  never  have  confided  his  daughter  to  her 
care  if  he  had  known  all,  but,  moreover,  that 
even  the  child  herself  might  never  have  given 
to  her  the  whole  wealth  of  her  afi'ection  had  she 
known  all  the  true  facts  of  what  took  place  on 
that  fatal  night. 

This  terrible  thought  quite  superseded  in 
Muriel's  mind  now  the  burning  and  shameful 
reproach  which  had  been  stinging  her  conscience 
during  the  first  years — namely,  that  she  had 
practised  deceit  upon  her  husband.  Her  Grace 
had  reasoned  with  herself  on  this  point  over  and 
over  again ;  and  as  her  experience  of  life  and  of 
the  ways  of  the  world  had  year  by  year  become 
more  and  more  extended,  she  had  brought  her- 
self finally,  though  by  degrees,  to  a  belief  that 
on  the  whole  she  had  acted  for  the  best.     She 
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had  deceived  Arthur,  true  ;  but  it  was  a  very 
paltry  act  of  deceit  after  all,  and  she  had  com- 
mitted it  for  his  happiness.  She  had  done 
nothing  very  wrong  in  meeting  Farquhar ;  but 
as  her  husband's  views  were  narrow  and  peculiar, 
she  had  not  told  her  husband  of  this  meeting, 
that  was  all !  She  had  not  done  her  duty,  per- 
haps, but  she  had  committed  no  great  sin  so  far 
as  Arthur  was  concerned.  She  had,  moreover,  by 
her  devoted  love,  and  by  the  power  of  her  beauty, 
wit,  and  tact,  greatly  enhanced  the  splendour  of 
his  position,  and  made  him  what  he  never  would 
have  been  but  for  her,  with  all  his  wealth  and 
rank, — distinctly  an  individual — not  a  mere 
duke,  but  Somebody.  This  fact  Muriel  knew, 
her  husband  fully  recognised  himself ;  and  thus, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  Duchess's  con- 
science by  degrees  became  tranquil.  To  Jack 
Pendragon  she  owed,  of  course,  no  confession, 
— the  past  did  not  in  any  way  concern  him,  or 
rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  he  already  knew 
all  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  know  about 
it.  He  knew  that  the  mother  of  the  girl  he  was 
about  to  marry  had  dishonoured  herself  by  fly- 
ing from  her  home  with  a  lover, — more  he  need 
not  know  at  present.    Later  on,  when  he  had  by 
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his  co-operation  enabled  her  to  find  Madge,  she 
might  or  might  not  tell  him  all.  For  the 
moment  he  had  no  claim  on  her  further  con- 
fidence. With  the  child,  but  especially  with 
the  mother  of  the  child,  it  was  very  difierent, — 
there  she  had  a  very  distinct  duty  to  perform,  a 
confession  to  make  ;  but  she  felt  that  she  could 
not  speak  to  the  daughter  on  such  a  subject 
until  she  should  be  married,  and  that  even  then 
it  might  be  her  duty  to  speak  to  the  mother — 
to  confess  to  Madge,  to  consult  with  her  first. 
That  was  indeed  the  first  step  to  take  :  so  Muriel 
reasoned  with  herself.  She  must  see  and  tell  all 
to  Madge ;  until  then,  she  felt  she  could  not 
move. 

Now,  during  the  last  fortnight  the  Duchess 
had  become  so  strangely  nervous  and  depressed 
— ever  since,  in  fact,  her  last  interview  with  the 
widow — that  the  least  thing  worried  and  an- 
noyed her ;  and  this  thought,  that  she  must  see 
her  foster-sister  and  tell  her  all,  seemed  to  have 
assumed  a  most  morbid  importance  in  her  mind. 
"  I  must  see  Madge,  I  must  see  Madge,  I  must 
see  Madge  ! ''  she  kept  dinning  into  her  ears  all 
the  time ;  and  these  words  came  to  her  at  all 
hours,   in   all   places, — while   dining  with   the 
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Sovereign  at  Osborne ;  while  chatting  with  the 
Heir- Apparent  at  Goodwood  ;  while  mystifying 
and  flattering  the  Prime  Minister  in  her  own 
drawing-room, — "  I  must  see  Madge,  I  must  see 
Madge,  I  must  see  Madge  ! "  She  had  promised 
the  dying  Colonel  that  she  would  do  so  :  she 
had  at  first,  through  Mrs  Millwood,  endeavoured 
to  keep  her  promise,  but  had  failed ;  and  then 
the  thousand  and  one  new  attractions  of  life 
which  had  come  so  suddenly  and  in  quick  suc- 
cession upon  this  child-duchess,  had  induced  her 
to  postpone  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to 
week,  from  month  to  month,  and  then,  alas  ! 
from  year  to  year,  the  taking  of  further  steps 
to  enable  her  to  fulfil  her  promise.  Now,  how- 
ever, Muriel  felt  that  all  was  changed.  Laura 
was  going  to  leave  her,  and  she  was  to  be  alone. 
She  would  have  nothing  hereafter  but  her  social 
and  political  ambition  for  her  husband  to  give 
joy  and  zest  to  her  life,  and  so  she  must  now  go 
resolutely  to  work  to  find  Madge. 

Then,  again,  during  the  last  few  days  Muriel 
felt  that  she  had  grown  strangely  old.  As  she 
was  in  point  of  years  by  far  the  youngest  Eng- 
lish duchess  when  first  she  assumed  the  straw- 
berry-leaves, so  was  she  the  most  youthful  in 
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appearance  and  in  heart.  She  had  indeed  been 
rightly  styled  the  Duchess  May,  being,  as  she 
was,  the  very  personification  of  vernal  freshness. 
Now  it  was  all  different.  She  was  a  woman — 
one  whose  name  was  known,  popular,  and  re- 
spected in  every  capital  in  Europe,  and  whose 
sayings  and  doings  were  events  of  considerable 
social  and  political  importance.  She  was  no 
longer  the  Duchess  May,  she  told  herself  with 
a  sad  smile,  but  the  Duchess  August.  All  the 
strength  and  power  of  her  beauty,  wit,  and  rank 
she  had  used  for  the  furtherance  of  her  hus- 
band's interests,  and  she  had  in  all  her  endea- 
vours thoroughly  succeeded.  Arthur  had  the 
Garter  now  and  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, — he 
could  not  hope  for  more;  and  indeed  Muriel 
told  herself  very  plainly  that  more  could  not 
be  obtained  for  him  from  the  Fountain  of 
Honour.  He  was  not  clever,  and  withal 
strangely  narrow-minded  and  rather  lazy ;  so 
as  a  Gartered  Duke  and  Cabinet  Minister  he 
must  rest  content  until  such  time  as  the  cards 
should  be  redistributed,  and  clever,  original, 
hard-working  Jack,  with  darling  Laura  as  his 
duchess,  should  reign  in  their  stead. 

So  now  was  the  time,  now  that  she  had  fully 
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brought  about  and  realised  all  her  ambitious 
dreams  for  her  husband — now  was  the  time  to 
think  of  herself  and  of  her  peace  of  mind,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  dedicate  her  time  and  money  to 
the  discovery  of  her  foster-sister.  If  she  could 
only  live  long  enough  to  clasp  Madge  once  more 
in  her  arms,  no  matter  how  low  she  might  have 
fallen,  and  to  tell  her  all — her  cowardly  conduct 
in  not  confessing  about  that  meeting,  and  then 
to  assure  her  of  the  happiness  of  Laura,  and  of 
her,  Muriel's,  undiminished  love  and  boundless 
pity  for  her, — if  she  could  only  live  long  enough 
for  this,  the  Duchess  told  herself,  her  task  in 
life  would  have  been  completed ;  the  story  told, 
and  she  could  afford  to  fold  her  hands  and  rest 
from  her  labours.  And  latterly  this  idea  of  an 
impending  conclusion  to  her  worldly  affairs  had 
taken  a  strange  hold  on  the  mind  of  our  little 
friend  Muriel ;  and  she,  who  had  never  thought 
of  death  as  being  other  than  some  great  calamity 
that  might  indeed  befall  other  people,  but  that 
could  hardly  have  anything  to  do  personally 
with  her, — young,  strong,  and  full  of  life  as 
she  was,  —  had,  during  the  fortnight  succeed- 
ing the  departure  of  the  widow  from  Holy- 
graile,  begun  by  degrees  to  believe  that   she, 
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even   she,   might  be  called  upon   ere   long   to 
say  good-bye. 

She  had  only  seen  death  twice, — when  the 
Colonel  and  when  her  only  child  Camelot  had 
laid  down  their  cares ;  but  then  these  two 
deathbeds — so  wholly  diflferent  one  from  an- 
other in  all  detail,  but  so  terribly  similar  in 
the  solemn  conclusion — had,  far  from  bringing 
the  idea  of  death  home  to  her,  rather,  on  the 
contrary,  made  it  to  her  mind  as  a  thing  in 
which  she  could  surely  have  no  part.  Even  her 
own  boy,  her  cherished  darling,  had  not  seemed 
the  same — he  was  not  Camelot — just  ere  the 
great  pallor  came,  and  when  the  eyes  ceased 
to  look  into  hers  with  love  and  confidence. 
Something  had  come  between  her  child  and 
herself  even  before  he  was  dead  :  her  Camelot 
had  been  the  darling  who  had  put  his  little 
fevered  hand  on  her  cheek  and  told  her  of  the 
pain  he  suffered — not  the  frenzied  thing  which 
with  dilated  eyes  had  battled  with  the  air, 
heedless  of  her  sobs  and  kisses.  That  she  her- 
self could  ever  undergo  so  terrible  a  change  had 
never  seemed  to  Muriel,  in  those  days,  a  possi- 
bility. Of  course  she  knew  she  must  die  some 
day ;  but  she,  with  her  identity  so  real  to  her — 
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her  youth,  her  strength,  her  strong  likes  and 
disHkes — could  not  conceive  that  any  such  total 
and  complete  change  could  come  upon  her  for 
very  many  years.  She  had  read  numberless 
novels,  and  was  highly  imaginative,  so  that 
she  could  easily  conceive  utter  ruin  overtaking 
herself  and  Arthur, — beggary,  dismay,  despair 
almost ;  even  Arthur  might  die  and  leave  her 
alone,  in  rags,  in  a  garret, — but  she  could  not 
conceive  herself  being  transformed  suddenly 
from  the  living  sentient  Muriel  Tintagil  into 
something  so  wholly  different  as  a  cold  dumb 
object  of  horror.  But  during  the  last  few  days 
not  only  the  possibility  of  such  a  change,  but 
by  degrees  the  probability  of  such  a  change 
being  perhaps  not  far  distant,  had  come  upon 
her :  first  of  all,  during  those  long  hours  of 
sleeplessness  at  night,  which  in  themselves  were 
new  to  her,  for  she  had  all  her  life  slept  like  a 
child — and  then  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  at 
all  times  in  the  day.  It  was  not  that  she  was 
ill,  but  rather  that  she  was  not  well ;  and  then 
again,  she  told  herself,  these  sad  thoughts  doubt- 
less came  with  advancing  years,  and  in  her  case 
might  perhaps  have  been  precipitated  by  the 
approaching  departure  of  Laura  from  her  home. 
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When  Laura  should  have  left  her,  the  Duchess 
told  herself,  she  would  have  nothing  but  society 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  she  had  had  so  much  of 
society  all  her  life — nothing  but  society  and 
artificiality,  in  fact,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
her  life  in  the  Eue  Royal e  until  now.  Women 
were  to  her  all  diamonds  and  laces,  and  men  all 
uniforms,  white  ties,  and  pretty  speeches.  It 
was  only  in  the  nursery,  in  the  old  days  with 
Madge — the  Lucrezia  Borgia  days^and  then 
with  her  own  child,  and  last  of  all  with  Laura, 
that  she  had  felt  the  warm,  encouraging,  sym- 
pathetic pulse-beat  of  humanity ;  for  although 
she  loved  her  husband  dearly,  Arthur  was  cold 
in  the  appreciation  of  this  wayward  little  Bo- 
hemian girl,  who  had  indeed  only  taken  her 
seat  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  Sublime  Power  and 
Propriety  by  the  merest  accident,  and  who  shone 
therein  like  an  aurora  borealis.  Arthur  was 
cold,  but  she  loved  him  all  the  more  because  of 
his  very  coldness.  If  he  had  condescended  to 
her  low  level  of  sentimentality,  he  would  have 
perhaps  lost  value  in  her  eyes,  in  that  she  would 
then  have  been  able  to  examine  him  at  her 
leisure,  and  beneath  the  microscope  of  her 
shrewdness  he  would  certainly  have  lost  by  a 
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too  close  inspection.  As  it  was,  she  looked  upon 
him  as  being  something  superior ;  and  although 
from  time  to  time  the  horrible  thought  would 
come  across  her  that  she  was  perhaps  using 
a  telescope  to  examine,  not  a  planet,  but  an 
ordinary  household  candle,  such  misgivings  she 
would  always  hastily  put  aside  as  being  base 
and  unjust. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  only  with 
Madge,  her  dead  boy,  and  Laura,  that  Muriel 
had  felt  her  whole  heart  expand,  and  every 
sweet  blossom  of  tender  human  sympathy  open, 
bloom,  and  give  its  fragrance  ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  knowledge  that  her  darling 
daughter  was  about  to  leave  her,  that  her  spirits 
had  suddenly  undergone  so  strange  a  change, 
and  that  a  very  keen  appreciation  of  mortality 
and  of  advancing  years  had  come  upon  her  in 
one  stride  and  taken  the  place  of  her  gay  care- 
lessness and  youth.  She  had  not  only  lost  her 
appetite  and  her  spirits,  but  had  even  become 
irritable  ;  and  the  constant  thought  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  find  Madge  without  delay,  harassed 
her  mind  day  and  night,  and  made  her  long 
for  the  moment  when,  the  honeymoon  over, 
she  could   insist  upon  Jack  taking  immediate 
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steps  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  her  lost 
sister. 

So  uneasy  and  morbid  and  queer  had  she 
become,  that  even  Arthur  at  length  remarked 
it,  and  suggested  that,  after  the  Goodwood 
week,  it  might  do  her  good  to  go  abroad — a 
suggestion  which  Muriel  eagerly  approved  of  ; 
and  so  it  was  that  the  newspapers  which  a 
few  days  before  had  announced — '^  We  have 
authority  to  state  that  a  marriage  is  arranged, 
and  will  shortly  take  place,  between  Mr  Lance- 
lot Pendragon,  C.B.,  late  her  Majesty's  Minister 
Eesident  at  Thibet,  and  Miss  Laura  Anstruther, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  James  Anstruther, 
Bart.,"  published  in  the  early  days  of  August 
the  following  paragraph  :  "  Her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Tintagil,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Astolat,  Miss  Anstruther,  and  a  numerous  suite, 
left  Dover  last  night  to  take  up  their  residence 
at  the  Villa  Giulia,  Deauville,  Calvados,  for  the 
race  week.  His  Grace,  who  is  detained  in  Eng- 
land by  political  business  of  great  importance, 
will  join  the  party  later  on." 

This  last  paragraph  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers one  week  after  the  scene  on  the  ram- 
parts of  Boulogne- sur-Mer,  described  in  our  last 
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chapter,  and  was  read  both  by  the  widow  in  her 
dingy  lodgings  in  Bloomsbury,  and  by  Laurence 
Farquhar  at  the  Boulogne  Casino,  but  the  effect 
of  the  intelligence  conveyed  therein  was  very 
different  on  the  two  readers.  Mrs  Millwood 
(who  had  during  the  seven  days  which  had 
elapsed  from  her  parting  with  Farquhar  turned 
the  whole  matter  over  in  her  mind,  and  finally 
decided  that  if  she  was  to  strike  at  all,  she  must 
strike  at  once  and  alone,  and  that  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Laurence,  on  which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
she  knew  she  could  not  count,  would  be  rather 
harmful  than  otherwise)  sat  down  at  once  .and 
wrote  a  long  statement  of  facts  to  the  Duke  of 
Tintagil,  telling  his  Grace  everything  she  knew 
or  could  imagine,  omitting  no  detail,  concluding 
by  saying  that  Laurence  Farquhar  not  only  had 
been  the  Duchess's  lover,  but  that  her  Grace 
herself  would  not  dare  deny  it,  and  that 
Farquhar,  who  lived  at  Boulogne,  could  prove 
it,  and  signing  her  name  and  giving  her  ad- 
dress in  full.  Laurence,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  he  had  read  the  paragraph,  called  for 
another  glass  of  absinthe  gomme  and  the  time- 
table, and  spent  the  next  hour  in  making  plans 
and  endeavouring  to  discover  in  what  way  he 
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could  the  most  cheaply  get  from  Boulogne  to 
Deauville. 

Two  days  after  this,  the  Duchess  received 
from  the  Duke  a  long  letter  full  of  affection 
and  politics  (for  he  took  no  steps  without  con- 
sulting his  wife),  of  which  the  following  is  the 
postscript:  ''That  horrible  woman  Mrs  Mill- 
wood has  written  me  the  most  gross  letter, 
which  I  will  show  you  when  I  come  over ;  and 
by  the  same  post,  oddly  enough,  I  got  a  letter 
from  the  police  authorities  at  Boulogne,  making 
inquiries  about  her.  It  appears  that  horrible 
dog  of  hers  went  mad  there  the  other  day 
and  was  shot.  The  woman's  name  was  on  the 
collar  and  our  address,  so  the  police  wrote  to 
me.  What  had  I  better  do  ?  How  thankful 
we  ought  to  be  that  that  brute  never  bit  any 
of  us  while  he  was  with  us  !  I  hear,  by  the 
way,  that  hydrophobia  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease. I  shall  be  able  to  get  over  to  you  in  a 
few  days,  but  can't  say  exactly  when.  G.  is 
Of i vine:  us  trouble  again,  as  you  see,  with  his 
absurd  speeches,  and  poor  S.  says  he  can't 
oret  on  without  me  for  the  moment." 

When  the  Duchess  had  read  this  letter,   so 
full  of  terrible  significance  to  her,  she  fainted ; 
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but  as  she  was  alone  in  her  own  room  in  the 
early  morning,  and  she  wa.s  yet  in  bed,  she 
came  to  her  senses  without  any  one  knowing 
of  her  swoon.  On  recovering  her  consciousness 
she  immediately  looked  at  her  arm ;  there  was 
nothing  there — that  is,  only  the  merest  scar ; 
then  she  rang  for  her  maid,  wrot^  two  letters, 
and  had  them  posted  at  once.  One  was  to  a 
friend  in  Paris,  and  one  to  a  friend  in  London, 
instructincr  them  to  have  sent  to  her  at  once, 
and  without  the  delay  of  an  hour,  all  books 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  hydrophobia  which 
could  possibly  be  obtained,  alleging  as  an  expla- 
nation that  one  of  her  friends  had  been  bitten 
by  a  suspected  dog.  When  she  had  despatched 
these  two  letters,  which  she  took  care  to  write 
to  friends  in  whose  prudence  and  discretion  she 
had  confidence,  Muriel  gave  strict  orders  that 
she  should  not  be  disturbed  until  she  rang,  rose, 
put  on  her  dressing-gown,  and  walking  to  the 
window,  examined  her  arm  again.  In  the  first 
instance  there  had  hardly  been  any  wound, 
merely  an  abrasion,  a  scratch,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  that  had  passed  away ;  but  now  it 
seemed  to  her,  on  closer  inspection,  as  if  the 
scar  or  scratch  had  not  improved — nay,  rather, 
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on  the  contrary,  had  gone  back  to  the  con- 
dition it  was  in  a  few  hours  after  it  had  been 
inflicted.  Strange  that,  after  having  nearly 
disappeared,  it  should  show  itself  again  !  She 
had  said  nothing  to  anybody  about  the  bite, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  she  felt  sure  it  could 
be  nothing ;  and  in  the  second,  because  the 
mind  of  everybody  happened  to  be  so  exer- 
cised just  then  about  these  new  ideas  of  Pas- 
teur, that  every  bite  of  every  dog  was  supposed 
to  be  certain  death.  She  had  even  taken  great 
trouble  to  keep  the  scar  from  the  sight  of  every 
one,  lest  she  should  be  questioned  as  to  its 
cause,  and  had  worn  for  this  purpose,  over 
the  wounded  place  (the  left  wrist),  a  broad 
flexible  gold  bracelet,  which,  having  been  sent 
to  her  from  Chiselhurst  by  the  widow  of 
Caesar,  was  known  to  her  and  to  her  friends 
as  "la  jarretiere  de  Tlmperatrice."  Muriel 
pressed  the  scar  with  her  fingers  until  it  be- 
came white,  and  then  watched  the  blood  return 
with  a  rush.  Could  this  wound  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  sharp,  shooting,  rheumatic  pains 
which  she  had  felt  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
during  the  last  few  days,  with  this  lassitude, 
these  headaches,  this  nausea,   this  irritability  ? 
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How  did  hydrophobia  begin  ?  She  longed  to 
know,  and  she  would  know  the  moment  her 
friends  could  send  her  the  books.  But  how 
could  she  wait  till  then  ?  She  must  wait, 
however,  and  she  must  not  only  wait,  but 
she  must  say  nothing  to  anybody  about  it ; 
for  the  harm,  if  harm  there  was,  must  now 
surely  be  beyond  all  help,  and  it  was  need- 
less to  alarm  those  who  loved  her,  if  they 
could  not  save  her.  But  was  it  yet  too 
late  ?  She  knew  nothing  of  hydrophobia,  but 
she  had  read  that  cauterisation  was  of  great 
avail ;  so  she,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
lighted  a  spirit-lamp  which  her  maid  used  for 
the  curling-tongs,  and  put  a  large  pair  of  scissors 
over  it  to  heat. 

While  waiting,  a  thousand  thoughts  passed 
through  her  mind,  but  not  one  of  the  excruci- 
ating pain  she  was  about  to  inflict  upon  herself. 
That  she  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  which  had 
died  shortly  afterwards  mad,  she  knew  ;  that  she 
had  felt  strangely  unwell  since  she  had  been 
bitten  she  also  knew ;  and  that  many  people, 
although  not  all  perhaps,  bitten  by  mad  dogs 
died  of  hydrophobia,  she  also  knew  ;  but  of  the 
disease  itself,  except  indeed  that  it  was  almost 
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always,  if  not  quite  always,  fatal,  she  knew 
nothing.  Stay  I  yes.  The  very  name  recalled 
to  her  one  of  the  most  terrible  symptoms — 
horror  of  water  !  Had  she  any  horror  of  water  ? 
If  so,  she  had  it !  The  idea  of  applying  this 
crucial  test,  which  would  in  one  instant  tell  her 
the  whole  truth,  came  so  suddenly  to  her  mind, 
and  was  so  horrible,  that  she  turned  deathly 
pale  and  trembled  like  a  leaf.  Yes,  she  was 
afraid  she  did  fear  water !  It  might  only  be 
imagination,  but  still,  now  she  thought  of  it,  she 
remembered,  or  fancied  she  remembered,  that 
she  had  experienced  some  repugnance  to  getting 
into  her  bath  only  the  night  before.  She  shut 
her  eyes ;  her  lips  did  not  move  in  prayer,  nor 
did  her  thoughts  take  quite  a  prayerful  form, 
but  she  shut  her  eyes  and  asked  God  if  she 
must  die  now,  and  if  she  must  die  this  dreadful 
death,  and  if  in  His  mercy  He  would  not  let 
her  leave  her  friends  for  ever  in  some  less  ter- 
rible fashion.  She  was  not  afraid  of  going 
where  her  dear  little  brother  Paul,  and  her 
own  darling  Camelot,  had  gone  before,  and 
where,  perhaps,  they  were  waiting  for  her ;  but 
she  did  not  want  to  leave  Arthur  and  Laura, 
and  all  whom  she  loved,  with  foam  on  her  lips. 
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delirium  in  her  brain,  barking  like  a  dog,  till 
death  should  come  in  the  form  of  suffocation. 
Oh  that  God  might  spare  her  that !  At  all 
events,  she  would  know  the  worst  at  once.  So 
she  opened  her  eyes  and  walked  straight  to  the 
washing-stand.  So  terribly  were  her  nerves 
overstrung  by  the  agony  of  the  last  few  minutes, 
that,  as  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the 
pitcher,  she  felt  a  thrill  of  horror,  which  was 
really  purely  imaginary.  Then  in  a  moment, 
her  common -sense  and  her  courage  reasserting 
themselves,  she  seized  the  pitcher,  and  shutting 
her  eyes,  deluged  herself  with  the  water,  wetting 
herself  from  head  to  foot.  A  gasp,  a  gasp  natu- 
ral from  the  sudden  shock,  but  nothing  more ! 
No ;  she  was  saved !  She  opened  her  eyes. 
She  emptied  one  of  the  water-bottles  into  the 
basin,  watching  the  liquid  eagerly  as  she  poured 
it  out,  and  wondering  if  she  felt  any  shrinking, 
any  repugnance.  But  no,  none.  She  was  cold 
and  shivering — that  was  all.  She  felt  no  hor- 
ror. Then  she  plunged  her  face  into  the  basin, 
and  lapped  up  the  water  like  a  dog.  Thank 
God !  Thank  God !  No  horror.  She  was 
saved  !  Then,  with  her  face  still  deep  down  in 
the,  water  in  the  basin,  she  breathed  a  prayer  of 
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thanksgiving  to  God, — only  one  cry  of  grati- 
tude, but  as  eloquent  as  any  well  -  rounded 
periods  murmured  by  a  mitred  bishop. 

Muriel  had  now  recovered  her  calmness,  and 
remembered  what  she  had  prepared  for  herself 
to  do.  She  went  to  the  dressing-table  and  felt 
the  scissors — even  the  handle  was  so  hot  she 
could  hardly  touch  it ;  so  taking  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief to  keep  her  hand  from  being  burnt,  she 
grasped  the  scissors  firmly,  and  without  flinching 
cut  and  burned  and  lacerated  the  scar  on  her 
wrist  until  she  fell  back  on  the  sofa  half  insen- 
sible with  pain.  But  this  prostration  lasted  but 
for  a  moment.  She  rose  again  and  looked  at 
her  arm ;  it  was  a  horrible  sight  to  behold,  and 
yet  she  must  keep  the  whole  matter  secret — she 
could  not,  and  would  not,  even  trust  a  local 
doctor.  So  she  covered  the  wound  with  cold- 
cream  and  powder,  bound  it  up  in  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  poured  out  for  herself  some  eau  de 
melisse^  and  mixing  it  with  water,  drank  it  with 
renewed  delight  at  finding  she  felt  no  horror  in 
so  doing.  Then  greatly  refreshed,  and  even 
joyous,  she  took  off'  her  wet  clothes,  dried  her 
body,  put  on  dry  things,  jumped  into  bed,  and 
ranof  for  her  maid. 
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"  I  have  burnt  myself  terribly,  Celestine/'  she 
said,  "  tampering  with  that  spirit  -  lamp,  but 
luckily  it  is  nothing." 

**  Why,  Madame  la  Dachesse  is  quite  pale  !  " 

"  It  is  nothing,  I  tell  you,  Celestine  ;  but  pray 
tell  Lady  Astolat  and  Miss  Anstrather  that  I 
shan't  get  up  till  late  to-day,  and  send  Eusebe 
over  to  Trouville  to  the  Maison  Turque  to  Mme. 
de  Bragan  to  ask  about  her  son,  and  to  tell  her 
about  my  accident,  and  that  I  can't  come  over 
to  her  as  I  had  intended  doing  this  afternoon. 
Lady  Astolat  and  Miss  Anstruther  will,  however, 
go  no  doubt.  Go  at  once,  Celestine;  no,  wait — 
send  Miss  Anstruther  to  me.  Tell  her  nothing 
about  my  not  feeling  well  or  having  burnt  my- 
self. Simply  tell  her  I  want  to  see  her,  and 
then  send  off  Eusebe." 

Celestine  bowed  and  retired.  Her  mistress 
seemed  so  composed  although  deathly  pale,  that 
there  could  hardly  be  much  the  matter.  In  a 
few  minutes  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,  my  darling,"  called  out  Muriel, 
hiding  her  wounded  arm  beneath  the  bed-clothes, 
and  in  another  second  Laura  s  arms  were  around 
her  neck. 

''  Oh,  Aunty,  are  you  ill '?     What  makes  you 
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look  SO  pale  ? "  Miss  Anstruther  exclaimed  as 
soon  as  she  could  recover  breath  from  the  kisses 
given  and  received.     "  Are  you  ill  ?  " 

"No,  my  darling,  I  am  quite  well — better 
than  I  have  been  for  some  days  past — but  I  have 
burnt  my  arm  terribly." 

"  Burnt  your  arm  !  " 

*'Yes^  with  that  horrid  spirit-lamp.  It's 
nothing,  but  it's  very  painful." 

"  Let  me  see  it." 

"No — I  have  bandaged  it  up  myself.  It^s 
nothing,  Laura,  nothing — otherwise  I  should,  of 
course,  have  at  once  sent  for  the  doctor.  Only 
I  don't  think  I  shall  get  up  this  morning.  It  has 
made  me  feel  quite  faint.    The  pain  was  terrible !" 

**  Dear  Aunty  !  "     Then  more  kisses. 

"Sit  down,  Laura — there,  close  to  me,  on  the 
bed,"  said  Muriel ;  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"  You're  not  going  to  scold  me  ?  " 

"  Did  I  ever  scold  you  in  my  life,  Laura  ? " 
Then  more  kisses. 

^'I  thought,"  murmured  Laura,  ''you  might 
not  like  my  being  so  much  with  Jack.  Lady 
Astolat  says  it  is  not  right,  but  I  told  her  I 
didn't  care  so  long  as  you  didn't  mind." 

The  Duchess  had  to  smile.     The  idea  of  Lady 
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Astolat,  whose  iniquities  were  classical  before 
William  lY.  ascended  the  throne,  daring  to  cast 
a  stone,  was  delightful ! 

"  Leave  Lady  Astolat  to  me,"  she  murmured 
carelessly.  "No,  my  darling,  you  are  not  too 
much  with  Jack.  It  was  that  he  might  be  with 
you  as  much  as  possible  that  I  asked  him  to 
follow  us  here.  We  hadn't  room  to  put  him  up 
in  this  little  house,  but  he  is  not  far  off,  is  he  ?  " 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr  Lancelot  Pendragon  was 
lodging  at  the  Hotel  du  Casino  (the  same  from 
which  the  Empress  Eugenie  escaped  to  England), 
a  stone's-throw  from  the  Duchess's  villa.  **  You 
can  never  be  too  much  with  Jack,  my  darling 
Laura,  for  he  must  be  all  in  all  to  you,  as  he  is 
going  to  be  your  lucky  husband  !  " 

"  Oh,  lucky  !  "  exclaimed  Laura,  with  a  blush 
and  a  pout. 

''Yes,  lucky,  very  lucky  !  And  so  I  tell* you 
he  must  be  all  in  all  to  you,  as  I  know  you  are 
all  in  all  to  him." 

"  Oh,  Aunty  !  " 

''  Yes,  Laura,  you  are.  Those  sweet  brown 
eyes  of  yours  have  tamed  and  civilised  the  old 
growler  I "  Laura  laughed  and  kissed  Muriel 
again.     "  But  it's  not  quite  of  that  I  wanted  to 
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speak,"  continued  the  Duchess.  *'  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  to  consent  to  something." 

"  Consent  to  something  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  want  you  to  let  me  tell  Jack  that 
instead  of  being  married  two  months  hence  at 
Camelot,  I  want  you  to  be  married  much 
sooner." 

"  Sooner  ?  " 

"  Yes,  much  sooner — almost  at  once." 

"  Oh.  Aunty,  don't  say  that ! " 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  I  do  say  it.  Listen  to  me  : 
you  can  trust  me,  can't  you,  Laura  1 "  Then,  as 
the  girl  answered  with  a  kiss,  Muriel  shuddered. 
Would  the  girl  trust  her  thus  if  she  knew 
all? 

"  What  is  it,  Aunty  ?  Have  I  hurt  your 
arm  ( 

"  Yes — you  leant  on  it.  Never  mind.  Now, 
as  you  can  trust  to  me,  so  must  you  follow  my 
advice.  You  must  let  me  tell  Jack  he  can 
marry  you  as  soon  as  he  likes." 

"  Oh  no.  Aunty  !     Don't  say  that !  " 

"  Yes,  you  must  let  me  say  it.  Believe  me,  I 
have  my  reasons." 

So  with  much  more  petting  and  blushing  and 
kissing,  these  two  beautiful  creatures  at  length 
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came  to  an  understanding,  and  it  was  decided 
that  Jack  could  claim  his  bride  in  three 
weeks'  time.  When  all  this  had  been  ar- 
ranged, a  short  pause  ensued,  and  then  Muriel 
said — 

'^  Laura,  my  darling,  do  you  remember  years 
ago  the  night  when  as  a  little  baby  you  stole 
into  the  room  and  found  me  kneeling  by  my 
poor  dead  boy  ?  " 

''  Oh,  Aunty  !  " 

''  And  put  your  dear  arms  around  my  neck 
and  whispered  in  my  ear  that  if  I  had  no  little 
boy  you  had  no  mother  '?  "  Laura  had  hidden 
her  face  on  the  Duchess's  neck  and  was  kissing 
and  crying.  "  Well,  Laura,  God  bless  you  !  you 
have  been  my  own  darling  ever  since  that  night, 
haven't  you  ? "  Only  a  squeeze  and  a  sob  by 
way  of  reply.  "  And  I  have,  with  God's  aid, 
done  all  I  could  to  make  your  life  happy  and 
pure  and  good."  Here  another  series  of  squeezes 
and  sobs.  "  And  now  at  last  you  have  got  a 
good,  noble,  splendid  husband,  and  you  can 
easily  afford  now  to  go  away  and  leave  poor 
Aunty  May  ! " 

"  Never,  never,  never  !  What  can  you  mean. 
Aunty  ?     If  I  thought  Jack  was  going  to  take 
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me  away  from  yon,  I  should  never  speak  to  him 
again — never  !  " 

"  Oh  yes,  you  would.  Remember  you  will 
swear  at  God's  altar  to  cleave  to  him,  to  be  his 
for  ever — for  richer  for  poorer,  for  better  for 
worse.  Think  of  that,  Laura  !  Aunty  May  has 
no  place  there  ! " 

"  Yes  she  has — she  has  my  heart, — at  least 
she  had  it  before  Jack  had  it ! " 

*'  Ah,  yes  ;  before,  perhaps,  but  not  now  !  No, 
Jack  must  be  your  beacon-light  now,  your  all  in 
all.  But  you  must  promise  me  one  thing,  Laura  : 
you  must  promise  to  try  and  love  me  a  little 
always — no  matter  what  people  may  say  or  do  ; 
you  must  promise  to  forgive  me  for  having  had 
all  this  love  of  your  heart  until  Jack  came  and 
took  it  away." 

"  Forgive  you  '?  " 

"  Yes,  forgive  me  ;  for,  Laura,  I  must  tell  you  a 
secret — a  secret,  mind  you,  that  you  and  Jack 
and  I  will  talk  over  when  you  are  married,  but 
that  nobody  else  must  know." 

^'  Yes." 

"  You  have  been  my  own  darling  daughter, 
and  I  have  done  my  best,  all  my  heart  could  do, 
to  be  your  mother  during  all  these  years.     But, 
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Laura,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  been  right  in 
thus  taking  to  myself  all  the  treasure  of  your 
love,  for — for — for — your  own  mother,  your  real 
mother,  may  be  alive  !  " 

'*  My  mother  alive  !  "  cried  Laura,  raising  her 
head  from  the  Duchess's  neck. 

Muriel  met  the  child's  eyes  and  looked  into 
them  half  frightened,  for  she  was  afraid  of  what 
she  might  perchance  read  there.  But  no  ;  no- 
thing— nothing  but  wonder :  no  dawn  of  love, 
or  hope,  or  anger, — only  wonder. 

"  Laura,  Laura ! "  cried  Muriel,  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  face,  *^  your  mother,  your 
poor  mother,  was  as  my  sister,  and  I  loved  her 
with  all  my  heart.  She  was  good  and  brave  and 
true,  until  she  was  deceived  by  a  villain.  She 
ran  away  from  your  father,  and  he  left  you  to 
me  ;  but  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing  : 
she  was  deceived,  entrapped,  entangled,  and  when 
a  woman,  no  matter  how  good  and  true  and  noble 
she  may  be  in  herself,  and  as  your  mother  was, — 
when  she  listens  to  a  villain,  and  flies  with  him, 
leaving  her  husband  and  child,  it  is  a  sin  God 
punishes  very  cruelly,  and  men  never  forgive  ! " 

Laura,  white  as  a  sheet,  was  sitting  up  on 
the  bed  looking  at  the  Duchess. 

VOL.  III.  '  N 
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"  But  your  father  forgave  her,  Laura  ;  on  his 
deathbed,  when  he  gave  you  to  me  he  forgave 
her,  and  he  begged  me  to  search  and  hunt  for 
her  throughout  the  world,  and  find  her  and  tell 
her  he  forgave  her.  I  promised  him.  I  have 
tried.  I  haven't  found  her  yet,  but  I  am  going 
to  try  again.  I  shall  find  her  this  time.  I  feel 
certain  of  it.  I  shall  find  her  now.  Jack  knows 
all  about  it,  and  has  promised  to  help  me.  He 
forgives  her,  your  father  forgave  her,  I  forgive 
her  and  love  her  still ;  oh,  how  dearly  I  loved 
her,  Laura  !     Can  you  forgive  her  ? " 

Here  the  child  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
*'  Oh,  poor  mamma !  poor  mamma !  What 
have  I  to  forgive  ? " 

''  Can  you  forgive  her  for  having  given  up 
your  dear  sweet  heart  to  me  *?  Can  you  forgive 
me  for  taking  your  mother's  place  when  she  left 
it  vacant  ?  I  did  not  rob  her  of  it,  Laura  ;  re- 
member, I  did  not  steal  your  love — you  were 
left  motherless,  and  your  father  gave  you  to 
me !  But  she  did  not  know  what  she  was 
doing ;  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  leaving, 
what  she  was  losing  I  She  was  mad,  I  tell  you, 
Laura — but  until  this  villain  came  across  her 
path    she    was   the   truest   and  most  noble  of 
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women  ;  and  I  love  her  now,  now  that  she  needs 
nay  love  more  even  than  in  the  old  days  when 
she  did  not  need  it  and  when  she  had  all  my 
heart !  You  can't  understand  all  this  now, 
Laura,  but  you  will  later  —  when  you  are 
married — when  you  and  Jack  and  I  can  talk 
it  all  over  between  us ;  but  what  I  want  you 
to  promise  is  to  try  and  forgive  me  for  having 
taken  your  mother's  place,  and,  above  all,  to 
forgive  your  mother,  and  to  pray  for  her,  and 
when  you  meet  her,  if  you  ever  do,  even  if  she 
is  a  long  way  off — a  long,  long  way  off,  Laura, 
like  the  Prodigal  Son  our  dear  Lord  spoke  ♦of 
— to  promise  that  you  will  run  to  her,  and  fall 
upon  her  neck,  and  kiss  her  ! " 
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CHAPTEK     VIII. 

The  season  at  Trouville-Deauville  (we  bracket 
the  names  together,  for  the  two  towns  really 
form  but  one  centre  of  attraction,  and  are 
merely  separated  by  a  short  bridge)  was  reach- 
ing its  apogee  when  the  Duchess  of  Tintagil 
arrived  and  took  possession  at  Deauville  of  the 
Villa  Giulia.  It  must  not  be  suj)posed  for  a 
moment  that  Trouville  and  Deauville  resemble 
each  other  in  any  particular,  geographical  or 
social.  Whereas  Deauville  is  a  barren  sandbank, 
Trouville  is  a  laughing  garden  of  verdure  ;  and 
perhaps  no  two  places,  equally  small,  equally 
popular,  and  to  a  like  degree  contiguous,  offer 
so  many  striking  points  of  dissimilarity  as 
Deauville  does  to  Trouville.  The  little  bridge, 
short  though  it  may  be,  is  the  long  step  separat- 
ing the  salon  of  the  duchesse  from  the  boudoir  of 
the  cocotte ;  and  although  it  may  be  true  enough 
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that  the  duckesse  to  be  found  at  Deauville 
is  not  always  one  whose  claims  to  nobility 
would  be  received  with  much  attention  in  the 
Faubourg  St  Germain,  the  strawberry-leaves,  or 
rather,  as  we  are  speaking  of  France,  thefeuilles 
de  pe7'sil,  being  for  the  most  part  of  Napoleonic 
growth,  nevertheless  the  nobility,  such  as  it  is, 
is  there,  and  may  on  no  account  be  mistaken 
for  the  comparative  bourgeoisie  of  Trouville. 

Although  it  is  indeed  rare  that  a  woman  of 
the  great  social  importance  of  our  Duchess  may 
take  up  her  abode,  even  for  a  brief  period,  at 
Deauville,  still,  when  the  Grand  Prix  is  over, 
and  before  la  grande  vie  de  chateau  has  begun, 
Deauville  attracts  much  that  is  best  in  Paris 
society.  Ces  Messieurs  du  Jockey,  as  members 
of  the  club  in  the  Kue  Scribe  are  quaintly 
termed  by  French  journalists,  seek  the  reviv- 
ing breezes  blowing  over  sandy  Deauville,  and, 
accompanied  by  their  belongings,  occupy  many 
of  the  pretty  villas  on  the  beach ;  and  resem- 
bling in  many  respects  the  old  life  at  Biarritz 
during  the  Second  Empire,  the  daily  routine 
of  life  at  Deauville  is  pleasant  enough  for  a 
week  or  two  ;  and  there  certainly  is  no  lack  of 
pretty  and  clever  women  there,  for  Deauville 
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(founded  by  Morny)  is  the  hotbed  of  Imperial- 
ism, and  no  matter  of  what  offence  the  late 
regime  may  have  been  guilty,  no  one  can 
surely  accuse  it  of  having  failed  to  encourage 
feminine  wit  and  beauty. 

In  the  old  days,  and  before  the  hopes  of  the 
Imperial  party  underwent  that  terrible  change 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial, 
there  used  to  be  a  slight  soiqj^on  of  plotting  and 
conspiracy  in  the  air  of  Deauville  which  was  far 
from  unpleasant,  and  indeed  there  still  lingers  a 
slight  fragrance  of  this  same  spirit  of  intrigue 
in  the  winds  blowing  over  this  sandy  bank. 
Letters  —  formerly,  in  the  days  of  le  petit 
Prince,  from  Chiselhurst  or  Arenenberg,  but 
now,  alas !  from  Prince  Victor,  and  dated 
Bruxelles  —  are  passed  stealthily  from  hand  to 
hand,  while  beautiful  lips  close  to  your  ear  beg 
your  advice  from  behind  a  fan,  and  the  short 
walk  from  Casino  to  Villa  is  not  unfrequently 
devoted  to  the  ventilating  of  most  treasonable 
speculation  ;  but  then,  who  is  not  willing  to 
become  a  conspirator  in  return  for  a  moonlight 
walk  alone  with  a  beautiful  and  clever  woman  ? 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  few  shabby 
adherents  of  the  Bourbon  family  who  find  their 
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way  to  Deauville  gravely  disapprove  of  all  this ; 
but  then,  we  selfish  and  rude  islanders,  who  are 
as  a  rule  careless  of  any  political  feeling  in  any 
country  save  our  own,  are  apt  to  find  that  party 
the  most  pleasant  and  attractive  abroad  which 
can  boast  of  the  greatest  number  of  pretty  and 
attractive  women  among  its  supporters ;  and 
then,  again,  although  certainly  not  so  stately, 
who  can  deny  that  the  violet  has  more  perfume 
than  the  lily  ? 

The  marked  tendency  to  be  tres  Anglais  in 
dress  at  Deauville  proclaims  at  once  the  sport- 
ing proclivities  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  early 
part  of  August,  and  indeed  the  Deauville  races 
are  the  equivalent  to  our  Goodwood.  Le  petit 
Marquis  may  be  seen  in  the  morning  arrayed 
in  a  coat  of  such  gorgeous  and  varied  colours 
as  would  appal  even  the  Oxford  undergraduate, 
well  accustomed  though  he  may  be  to  the 
splendid  eccentricities  of  the  High  Street  tailors, 
— a  coat  which  would  appear  to  have  been  built 
according  to  the  direction,  ^'  Put  pockets  every- 
where, and  where  there  is  no  room  for  a  pocket 
put  a  button."  With  such  a  raiment,  and  with 
breeches  and  gaiters  (if  there  is  any  chance  of 
seeing  a  horse  during  the  day),  and  a  queer  curly 
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brimmed  hat  bearing  the  name,  so  often  taken 
in  vain,  of  Lock  ('^  while  wonderment  guesses  "  if 
it  ever  saw  St  James's  Street),  the  golden  youth 
of  Deauville  sallies  forth  ready  for  most  things, 
and  decided  upon  attempting  many.  Of  course 
at  Deauville  is  to  be  found  a  certain  number  of 
declasses — English,  American,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Kussian,  and  even  German  ;  but  members  of  this 
class  do  not  affect  Deauville  so  much  as  Trouville, 
for  although  the  society  of  the  former  place  may 
hardly  be  called  in  any  way  difficult  of  access, 
still  the  atmosphere  of  Trouville  is  more  con- 
genial to  the  social  Ishmaelites.  The  pretty 
actress  who  looks  upon  her  histrionic  efforts, 
such  as  they  are,  merely  as  a  frame  for  her 
beauty,  is  to  be  found  here  in  great  profusion, 
and  the  curious  covering  furnished  by  the 
astute  haigneurs  to  such  beings  as  shrink  from 
the  publicity  necessitated  by  a  calefon  de  hain 
hides  from  the  vulgar  gaze  the  puny  limbs  of 
many  a  Monsieur  Alphonse.  If  we  recollect  the 
younger  Dumas's  celebrated  metajDhor  in  the 
'  Demimonde,'  Trouville  may  be  said  broadly 
to  be  one  large  panier  de  pecJies. 

If  the  air  of  Deauville  has  a  faint  soupf07i  of 
conspiracy,   the  air  of  Trouville,  on  the  other 
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hand,  is  full  of  intrigue,  and  intrigue  of  every 
colour, — love  intrigue,  political  intrigue,  matri- 
monial intrigue,  artistic  intrigue,  every  religious 
intrigue.  The  naughty  wife  of  the  Agent  de 
Change  here  meets  her  beloved  Agenor,  while 
her  husband  —  an  immense  straw  hat  on  his 
head,  canvas  shoes  on  his  feet,  clad  in  a  loose 
alpaca  coat,  which  never  could  be  brought  to 
button,  so  decided  is  his  embonpoint,  loose 
flowing  gaudy  tie,  and  wide,  white  nautical 
trousers  —  promenades  the  jetty  under  a  large 
sun-umbrella,  discussing  financial  matters  with  a 
fellow-worker  in  the  golden  fields.  Fat,  happy, 
comfortable  mothers,  their  heads  supported  on 
either  side  by  those  peculiar  sausage-shaped  curls 
only  to  be  seen  nowadays  in  France,  or  in  Cruik- 
shank's  drawings,  bring  to  Trouville  their  stock 
of  human  wares,  in  the  shape  of  sons  and 
daughters,  and  endeavour  to  dispose  of  them 
in  the  matrimonial  market.  If  the  article  in 
question  be  a  male,  night  after  night  he  may 
be  seen  at  the  Casino,  habited  in  extreme 
evening  dress,  with  a  gilet  en  coeur,  and  his 
hair  becomingly  brought  over  his  forehead  in 
delicate  bandeaux  russes,  casting  tender  glances 
of  love  at  the  bevy  of  young  girls  who,  wrapped 
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in  virginal  white  muslin,  wait  patiently  in  the 
corner  for  partners.  Ce  cher  Albert  is  quite 
willing  to  take  any  jeune  ^^e^^sonne  that 
*'  maman "  may  think  fit  to  choose  for  him, 
and  "  maman "  is  on  the  look-out.  Not  un- 
frequently,  however,  does  the  too  susceptible 
Albert  fall  a  victim  to  the  wiles  and  blandish- 
ments of  some  members  of  the  Old  Guard — 
qtd  se  rend  toujours  metis  ne  meurt  jamais. 
The  stereotyped  smile  of  the  ingenue  stands 
no  chance  when  pitted  against  the  delicate 
graceful  archness  which  brought  the  house 
down  nightly  last  season  at  the  Folies  Drama- 
tiques ;  nor  can  the  awkward  waltzing  learnt 
at  the  convent  boarding-school  be  compared  to 
that  delicious  abaiidon  the  old  well-seasoned 
habitude  of  Laborde's  knows  so  well  how  to 
assume  in  dancing.  When  things  have  come  to 
this  pass  it  were  well  for  "maman"  to  interfere 
before  it  be  too  late,  and  Albert  on  his  way 
to  Paradise  by  way  of  Yille  d'Avray. 

Muriel  had  come  to  Deauville  this  season 
for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  she,  in 
her  uneasy,  strange,  morbid  condition,  would 
have  consented  to  go  to  any  place  recom- 
mended by  her  husband  as  a  change;  in  the 
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second,  she  was  fond  of  Deauville,  having 
known  the  place  from  her  infancy,  and  the 
Villa  Giulia  being  all  that  her  mother.  Lady 
Meredith,  could  leave  her  out  of  the  wreck 
of  Sir  William's  fortune  when  she  died  in 
Paris,  three  years  after  the  accession  of  Muriel 
to  the  ducal  dignity ;  and  in  the  third,  because 
just  across  the  bridge  if  you  went  in  a  carriage, 
or  just  across  the  ferry  if  you  went  on  foot, — 
at  Trouville  at  all  events, — resided,  during  two 
months  every  year,  one  of  the  Duchess  of 
TintagiFs  most  intimate  friends,  the  lady  the 
best  suited  to  banish  morbid  melancholy  ffom 
the  mind  —  the  universally  and  deservedly 
popular  Princesse  de  Bragan.  The  residence 
of  Madame  de  Bragan,  the  Maison  Turque,  was 
— aided  and  fortified  by  the  adjoining  villas 
of  her  friends,  the  ever-charming  transatlantic 
Vicomtesse,  Madame  de  Pourval,  and  the 
Duchesse  de  la  Frissonnerie — the  centre  and 
focus  of  all  that  was  amusing,  refined,  and 
worth  associating  with  on  the  Calvados  coast. 
Kich,  clever,  an  excellent  friend,  and  an  ex- 
emplary sister,  Madame  de  Bragan  had  been  a 
cherished  intimate  of  Muriel  ever  since  the 
old    Empire    days,    and    our    dainty    English 
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Duchess  delighted  in  the  free  gaiety  and  un- 
trammelled disdain  for  public  opinion  which 
characterised  most  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  Madame  la  Princesse. 

But  this  season  the  Maison  Turque  —  so 
called  from  the  fact  of  its  being  fitted  up  in 
oriental  fashion,  a  queer  little  house,  rather 
over-furnished,  the  rooms  resembling  more 
a  series  of  comfortable  bedrooms  than  any- 
thing else  —  which  as  a  rule  at  this  time 
of  year  was  illuminated  with  wit,  beauty, 
and  gaiety,  was  strangely  dull,  and  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  second  son  of  Madame 
la  Princesse  had  been  stricken  with  typhoid 
fever  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  was  only  just 
convalescent  after  a  short  but  dangerous  illness 
when  Muriel  took  up  her  abode  at  the  Villa 
Giulia.  The  attack  had  been  of  short  duration 
but  of  terrible  severity,  and  the  leading  medical 
men  from  Paris,  who  had  been  summoned  to 
innumerable  consultations,  had  one  and  all 
at  last  agreed  on  one  point  at  least, — that  the 
boy  owed  his  recovery  not  so  much  to  their 
skill  and  learning  as  to  the  devoted  care  and 
nursing  of  a  Soeur  de  I'Esperance  whom 
Madame  de  Bragan  had  provided  herself  with 
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the  moment  she  heard  her  child  was  in  danger. 
But  although  the  lad  was  now  convalescent, 
his  illness  had  quite  broken  up  the  season 
for  Madame  la  Princesse.  The  Grand  Duke 
Porphyrins  of  Scythia  (a  weak,  rickety  young 
debauchee,  who  seemed  only  to  be  kept  to- 
gether by  the  binding  of  the  Almanach  de 
Gotha),  on  whose  Imperial  presence  and  guile- 
less stupidity  Madame  de  Bragan  had  relied 
to  attract  and  amuse  her  entourage,  had  fled 
from  the  Maison  Turque,  where  he  was  a  guest, 
at  the  first  intimation  of  sickness  beinsf  in  his 
immediate  vicinity  ;  and  so  Marie  de  Brajgan 
had  been  forced  to  forego  many  contemplated 
festivities,  and  content  herself  with  merely  the 
visits  of  intimate  friends,  a  little  gossip  at  ^yq 
o'clock  tea,  and  the  inviting  of  a  few  chosen 
comrades  to  cosy  dinners. 

The  advent  of  Muriel  Madame  de  Bragan  had 
hailed  with  great  delight,  for  not  only  was  she 
sincerely  and  warmly  attached  to  her,  but  she 
felt  that  the  presence  of  the  young  English 
Duchess  at  her  reunions  would,  as  Muriel  was 
an  old  friend,  not  be  in  bad  taste  under  the 
circumstances,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
her  entertainments  with  the  attractive  charm 
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of  novelty,  of  which  the  hasty  flight  of  the 
Grand  Duke  had  so  suddenly  deprived  them. 
It  was  this  knowledge  that  her  friend  counted  a 
great  deal  upon  her  support  in  her  social  tour- 
naments, that  induced  Muriel  to  reverse  the 
decision  she  had  come  to,  after  having  read 
that  terrible  letter  from  her  husband,  and  deter- 
mine to  attend,  as  she  had  promised  to  do,  a 
five  o'clock  tea-gathering,  to  be  held  that  after- 
noon at  the  Maison  Turque,  a  decision  which  she 
had  the  more  readily  come  to  when  she  heard  that 
Lady  Astolat,  owing  to  a  twinge  of  gout,  bluntly 
refused  to  leave  the  house,  and  saw  that  Laura 
looked  forward  to  a  long  tete-d-tete  with  her 
lover.  She  did  not  care  to  disappoint  her  friend 
by  having  the  Villa  Giulia  wholly  unrepresented 
at  this  drinking  of  tea ;  and  then  again,  she  told 
herself  that  until  these  books  should  arrive  from 
London  and  Paris,  she  had  far  better  banish 
from  her  thoughts,  or  at  least  endeavour  to  do 
so  by  seeking  congenial  society,  the  dread  sub- 
ject which  was  for  ever  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
So  with  her  wounded  arm,  which  now  caused 
her  little  or  no  pain,  well  bound  up,  Muriel  got 
into  her  carriage  and  drove  over  to  Trouville 
long  before  the  appointed  hour.      Madame  la 
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Princesse  was  out,  but  had  left  word  that  she  had 
ouly  gone  out  to  see  the  bathing,  and  was  to  be 
found  on  the  planches  if  any  one  called.  So 
Muriel,  after  having  received  a  most  satisfactory 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  young  invalid,  was 
about  to  turn  away  and  proceed  to  the  beach  to 
join  her  friend,  when  a  sudden  thought  struck 
her. 

*'That  Soeur  de  TEsp^rance  who  took  such 
good  care  of  M.  Henri  has  not  gone  yet,  has 
she  ? " 

"  No,  Madame  la  Duchesse,"  replied  the  foot- 
man. '*  There  she  is,"  he  added,  as  a  d^rk 
figure  in  the  dress  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy  passed 
slowly  at  the  back. 

Muriel  stepped  into  the  hall.  *'  Pardon,  ma 
Soeur,"  she  said,  "  but  Madame  la  Princesse  has 
told  me  of  your  devoted  care  of  M.  Henri,  and 
of  how  all  the  doctors  admit  that  it  was  your 
nursing  and  not  their  skill  that  saved  him. 
How  I  envy  you,  being  able  to  do  so  much 
good  ! "  At  the  sound  of  the  Duchess's  voice, 
the  Sister  had  glanced  at  her  quickly  from  under 
her  veil,  then  turning  her  head  aside,  had  put 
out  her  hand  to  the  wall  as  if  to  steady  herself. 
"They  tell  me  M.  Henri  is  very  much  better," 
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continued  the  Duchess,  who  had  not  noticed 
this  rather  odd  conduct  of  Sister  St  John  of 
God,  for  such  was  her  name.  The  veiled  lady- 
bowed.  "  So  you  will  be  leaving  soon  to  take 
care  of  other  sufferers,  I  suppose."  Again  the 
Sister  bowed  with  averted  and  downcast  head. 
Muriel  took  out  her  purse,  and  taking  a  thou- 
sand-franc note,  said  in  a  low  tone,  ^*Ma  Soeur 
take  this  for  the  poor."  The  Sister  took  it. 
"  And,"  continued  the  Duchess,  lowering  her 
voice  still  more,  "do  not  go  just  yet.  Your 
kind  care  may  be  needed,  terribly  needed  here 
ere  long.  Do  not  go  until  you  hear  from  me. 
Stay  out  the  week  at  least, — it  is  only  three 
more  days  ;  will  you  promise  ? "  The  Sister 
bowed  again.  "  And,"  added  Muriel,  now 
almost  in  a  whisper,  "  pray  for  me,  my  Sister ; 
pray  for  me.  T  am  not  of  your  religion,  but 
I  need  your  prayers.     Will  you  ?  " 

"  Oui,  Madame,"  came  in  a  low  whisper  from 
under  the  veil. 

'*  Merci,  ma  Soeur  1  "  exclaimed  Muriel ; 
"  merci ! "  and  with  a  low  bow  her  Grace 
turned  and  left  the  house  to  join  her  friend. 

Not  one  of  the  least  amusing  hours  of  the 
day  at  Trouville  is  that  devoted   to  bathing. 
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At  Deauville  the  entrain  is  not  of  that  kind 
which    induces   people   to    disport    themselves 
half-naked  before  an  admiring  multitude;   but 
in  the  mixed  and  more  than  mixed  society  of 
Trouville  there  is  no  reserve,  and  the  bathing  is 
certainly  one  of  the  sights  of  the  place.     It  is 
a  notorious  fact   that   Frenchmen,    as   a   rule, 
pechent  par  les  jamhes,  or  in  other  words,  are 
not   quite   so  well  furnished  as   regards  what 
American  ladies   can   only  be  induced  to  call 
their  "  nether  limbs  "  as  other  male  bipeds.     If 
there   happens  to  be  no  decided   tendency  to 
"  bow  "  or  to  "  knock,"  there  is  a  general  paucity 
of  flesh  and  bone,  forming  a  most  painful  spec- 
tacle to  the  lover  of  the  human  form  divine. 
This  fact  may,  now  that  we  think  of  it,  account 
in  a  great  measure  for  the  remarkable  modesty 
of  Frenchmen,  for  on  no  account  will  one  of 
our  Gallic  cousins  let  you  see  him  "  out  of  his 
shell."      Should  he  have  adopted   the  English 
custom  of  taking  a  cold  bath   every  morning 
(a  custom  considered  in  France  to  have  some 
remote  connection  with  le  Turf),  and  should 
you,  his  most  intimate  friend,  have  a  message  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  give  him  just  at  that 
trying  moment,  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to 
VOL,  III,  0 
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one  that  in  reply  to  your  discreet  knock  you  will 
see  a  little  head  peer  round  the  gingerly  opened 
door,  and  hear  a  voice,  shrunken  to  a  piping 
treble  by  reason  of  the  cold  water,  begging  a 
thousand  pardons,  and  alleging  as  an  excuse 
for  this  apparent  rudeness  in  not  admitting  you, 
that  he  is  presque  nu. 

There  are  indeed  exceptions,  and  such  excep- 
tions never  allow  themselves  to  pass  unnoticed 
on  a  beach  like  that  of  Trouville.  He  who  feels 
he  runs  no  risk  of  laying  himself  open  to  a  cruel 
epigram  like  that  of  Montrond,  who  coolly  asked 
a  thin  friend  in  small-clothes  whether  he  had 
trois  jartibes  ou  trois  epees,  is  so  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  takes  no  pains  to  hide  the  cause 
of  his  satisfaction.  Eschewing  with  contempt 
the  dress  assumed  for  sea-bathing  by  his  less 
blessed  brethren — a  curious  melange  of  a  baby's 
bib  and  a  Koman  toga — he  steps  majestically 
out  of  his  cahane,  shutting  the  door  with  a  slam 
which  calls  attention,  attired  (if  we  may  use 
that  comprehensive  word)  in  the  simple  cale^wi  de 
hain,  than  which  no  covering  is  more  scanty, 
and  walks  leisurely  to  the  foaming  billows  with 
the  supreme  tranquillity  of  a  man  who  knows 
SUV  quoi  se  tenir.     Every  opera-glass  is  brack- 
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eted  on  him,  and  if  he  be  a  jeune  homme  d 
mariei\  the  chances  are  he  will  succeed  in  his 
matrimonial  projects. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  others. 

Little  things  like  spiders  are  seen  draped  in 
white  sheets  hurrying  from  different  cabaiies, 
and  meeting  the  waves  gladly  as  a  covering  for 
their  shame.  Sometimes  they  are  caught  scream- 
ing and  kicking  in  the  arms  of  some  sturdy 
haigneiir,  who  relentlessly  gives  Alphonse  a 
good  dipping ;  but  for  the  most  part,  they  find 
their  way  to  a  little  rope  which  has  been  placed 
there  for  their  especial  benefit  (few  Frenchmen 
can  swim),  and  catching  hold  of  this,  after  hav- 
ing carefully  wetted  their  little  bald  heads,  they 
jump  up  and  down,  calling  out  to  each  other  in 
their  manly  exultation.  The  return  home  is 
rather  trying.  Whereas  he  of  the  sturdy  thews 
walks  back  leisurely,  glorying  in  his  strength, 
and  wringing  the  brine  from  his  locks  like 
Ulysses,  the  little  spiders  have  to  hurry  back  as 
best  they  may,  painfully  conscious  that  a  wet 
sheet  does  not  hide  what  is  lacking.  Such  is 
the  irony  of  fate,  however,  that  it  is  in  the 
ranks  of  the  spiders  that  most  of  the  jeunes 
liommes  d  marier  are  to  be  found.     Helas ! 
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Muriel  found  her  friend  without  any  diffi- 
culty ;  indeed,  she  had  not  walked  fifty  yards 
before  she  came  upon  the  hataillon  de  la  Frin- 
cesse  marching  to  meet  her,  headed  by  Madame 
de  Bragan  herself,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis 
de  Parme,  and  followed  by  a  score  of  pretty 
women  and  clever  men.  When  all  these 
beautiful  creatures  (we  allude,  of  course,  to 
the  ladies)  had  embraced  our  dear  Duchess, 
and  she  had  glibly  recounted  her  little  false- 
hood about  her  wounded  arm,  they  all  re- 
turned to  the  Maison  Turque,  and  tea,  witty 
scandal,  and  graceful  satire  were  poured  forth 
in  profusion. 

"  I  saw  your  wonderful  Soeur  de  TEsperance 
to-day  for  the  first  time,  Marie/'  said  the 
Duchess. 

'^ Ah,  indeed!     Where?" 

*'  In  the  hall  just  now,  when  I  called  for  you. 
What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  Soeur  St  Jean  de  Dieu.  She  is  indeed  a 
perfect  saint.  Do  you  know,  Mu-mu,  I  am 
quite  sure  she  is  a  lady  and  a  foreigner;  for 
although  she  speaks  French  perfectly,  there  is 
at  times  an  accent." 
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"Have  you  ever  asked  her  about  herself?'^ 
inquired  Muriel. 

"  Oh  no.  They  are  forbidden,  you  know,  to 
speak  of  their  past  lives ;  so,  of  course,  I  have 
asked  her  nothing.  But  that  she  is  a  lady — a 
grande  dame — and  not  French,  I  am  certain. 
At  all  events,  she  is  a  saint." 

That  night  very  late,  in  fact  just  as  Madame 
la  Princesse  was  preparing  to  retire  for  the  night, 
a  tap  came  at  her  bedroom  door. 

"  Entrez  ! "  boldly  called  out  the  Princesse, 
who  feared  nothing  in  this  world,  and  but  few 
things  in  the  next.  ♦ 

"  It  is  I,  Madame  la  Princesse,"  said  the  Sister 
of  Hope,  gently  opening  the  door. 

"  What  is  it  ?     Is  Henri  worse  ?  " 

''  No,  Madame  la  Princesse.  He  is  sound 
asleep.     He  gets  better  every  hour." 

"Thank  God  !"  ejaculated  Marie  de  Bragan, 
who  had  far  more  heart  than  she  cared  to  allow 
her  friends  to  give  her  credit  for.  "  Sit  down, 
ma  chere  bonne  Soeur."  And  the  Princesse  rose, 
took  the  Sister  of  Hope  in  her  arms,  and  kissed 
her  fondly. 

"  I    will   not    disturb   Madame   la  Princesse 
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long.     It   is   very   late.     I    only   want  to    ask 
Madame  one  question." 

''  Well  ? " 

*'  I  met  a  friend  of  Madame  la  Princesse  this 
afternoon — an  English  lady." 

"  Oh  yes — the  Duchess  of  Tintagil !  She 
told  me." 

"  Is  there  any  one  ill  in  her  house  ?  " 

''  No,  not  that  I  know  of.     Why  '?  " 

"  Because  she  asked  me  not  to  leave  until  I 
heard  from  her.  She  said  my  care  might  be 
needed — indeed,  she  said  terribly  needed — ere 
long." 

"  How  very  strange  !  " 

"Is  it  not,  Madame  ?  I  naturally  thought 
somebody  must  be  ill." 

*'  Of  course ;  but  there  is  nobody  ill  that  I 
know  of  in  her  house,  except,  perhaps,  her- 
self." 

"  Is  she  ill  ? "  inquired  the  Sister  eagerly. 

*'  Oh  no — not  ill.  But  she  has  been  very 
queer  lately — not  like  herself — always  complain- 
ing, a  thing  she  never  did  before  ;  and  then  this 
morning  she  burnt  her  hand." 

"  Burnt  her  hand  !" 

"  Yes  ;  but  a  mere  nothing,  she  tells  me.    No  ; 
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it  can't  be  that.  How  very  odd  !  What  could 
she  have  meant  1  It  may  be  one  of  the  servants  : 
she  is  so  kind-hearted  that  the  illness  of  her 
femme  de  chamhre  affects  her  almost  as  much  as 
if  her  own  daughter  were  ill." 

"  Ah  !  she  has  a  daughter  then  ?  " 

"  She  is  not  her  daughter  really,  only  an 
adopted  daughter,  but  I  often  tell  my  friend  I 
think  she  loves  her  even  more  than  if  she  were 
really  her  own  flesh  and  blood." 

"Ah!" 

''  Yes,"  continued  the  Princesse,  taking  off  her 
rings  and  throwing  them  on  the  dressing-table. 
''  My  friend  is  very  original — tres  originale. 
She  has  adopted  the  daughter  of  a  young  friend 
of  hers,  a  Miss  Anstruther,  and  has  devoted  her 
life  to  her." 

"  Ah !  " 

"  Yes ;  it  is  quite  a  romance.  The  Duchess  of 
Tintagil  and  this  girl's  mother  were  brought  up 
together,  and  were  like  sisters.  I  never  saw 
Lady  Anstruther — her  name  was  Lady  An- 
struther— but  once,  for  she  hardly  ever  went  out 
into  society  in  Paris.  She  was  a  foundling,  an 
enfant  trouvej  or  something  of  that  kind,  I 
think,    that    my   friend's    father,    Sir   William 
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Meredith,  picked  u-p  somewhere  and  brought 
home  and  adopted.  He  was  a  most  extraordi- 
nary man, — you  must  have  heard  of  him.  He 
was  a  great  doctor  for  the  heart.'' 

Soeur  St  Jean  de  Dieu  bowxd.  ''Yes,"  she 
said,  "  I  have  heard  of  him." 

"Well,  he  picked  up  this  girl — she  was  a 
groom's  daughter,  they  say — and  adopted  her ; 
and  my  friend  his  daughter,  the  Duchess  of 
Tintagil — she  was  Miss  Meredith  then — loved 
her  like  a  sister,  and  when  she  lost  her,  used 
to  write  me  the  most  heartrending  letters.  So 
you  see  I  know  my  friend  takes  trifles  to  heart, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  some  one  of  her  servants 
is  ill  now,  and  that  is  why  she  wants  you  to 
stay." 

''  Did  Madame  la  Duchesse  lose  her  friend, 
then  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  she  didn't  die,  but  she  ran  away  from 
her  husband.  Sir  William  Meredith  married 
her  very  well, — to  a  rich  English  baronet,  a 
friend  of  his  ;  and  this  stupid  creature  ran  away 
with  one  of  the  most  charming  men  in  London. 
Nobody  regretted  her  (except  my  poor  friend 
the  Duchess,  and,  as  I  told  you,  it  nearly  broke 
her  heart),  for  nobody  knew  her,  but  everybody 
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regretted  him.  II  etait  si  amusant !  Tres  joli 
gargon,  et  de  I'esprit — il  en  avait,  ma  bonne 
Soeur,  jusqu'aux  bouts  des  ongles." 

"And  this  lady's  daughter " 

"  She  has  been  adopted  by  my  friend  the 
Duchess  of  Tintagil,  who  simply  adores  her, 
and  has  dedicated  her  life  to  her,  and  has  now- 
got  her  engaged  to  be  married  to  her  husband's 
heir — the  man  who  will  be  Duke  of  Tintagil, 
I  mean, — a  most  charming  man,  one  of  the  best 
matches  in  England.  My  friend  the  Duchess 
did  it  all,  of  course,  and  it's  a  splendid  thing  for 
the  girl ;  but  then  I  must  admit  she  deservcis  it, 
for  Miss  Anstruther  is  the  most  charming  girl, 
and  ma  chere  petite  Duchesse  has  shown  good 
taste." 

"  Do  they  love  one  another  ?  " 

^'Who?" 

''  This  young  lady  and  the  gentleman  she  is 
going  to  marry." 

"  They  adore  each  other  !  It's  really  absurd 
to  see  them  together.  He  is  a  splendid  fellow, 
and  she  is  one  of  the  nicest  girls  I  ever  met. 
My  friend  indeed  has  brought  her  up  with  such 
care  that  any  man  might  be  proud  of  haviug 
such  a  woman  for  a  wife.     Let  us  only  hope 
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she  will  remain  so,  and  not  follow  her  mother  s 
example." 

''Amen!"  murmured  the  Sister.  "And 
now,"  she  added,  *'  I  will  not  disturb  Madame 
la  Princesse  any  longer.  I  only  wanted  to 
know  this.     Good  night." 

''  Good  night,  ma  bonne  Sa3ur ;  bonne  nuit, 
et  dormez  bien.  Do  not  worry  yourself  about 
my  friend.  It  can  only  be  a  servant.  Bonne 
nuit." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

The  sunlight,  which  was  doubtless  made  to 
cheer,  warm,  and  nourish,  and  give  us  direct 
indications  of  God's  goodness,  must  almost 
shrink  from  falling  upon  some  objects  to  which 
its  beams  are  directed ;  but  above  all  things,  far 
surpassing  in  horror  deeds  of  violence,  surely 
when  it  illuminates  that  most  hideous  of  all 
spectacles,  solitary  desolation,  despair,  and 
anguish, — a  soul  consuming  itself, — -it  must 
wish  it  had  only  been  commissioned  to  tell  its 
story  of  love  to  the  leaves,  the  grasses,  and  the 
flowers. 

For  long  hours  Muriel  was  engaged  reading 
the  books  sent  to  her  about  hydrophobia,  and 
by  an  odd  coincidence  it  so  chanced  that  these 
books  had  reached  her  on  a  day  when  she  hap- 
pened to  be  quite  alone, — Lady  Astolat,  Laura, 
and  Jack  having  gone  to  Rouen  to  spend  the 
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day  and  pass  the  night ;  her  Grace,  anxious  to 
know  the  worst,  and  impatient  to  see  what  the 
post  would  bring  her,  having  pleaded  general 
lassitude,  and  thus  remained  at  home.  Early 
in  the  afternoon  the  parcel  of  books  arrived, 
and  the  moment  it  came  the  Duchess  gave 
strict  orders  to  the  servants  that  she  was  not 
at  home  to  any  one,  and  taking  the  books, 
locked  herself  in  her  bedroom,  and  tore  open 
the  parcel  with  feverish  avidity.  There  were 
eleven  books  in  all,  all  treating  of  the  terrible 
disease  to  which  poor  Muriel  feared  she  was 
about  to  fall  victim ;  and  although  very  many 
of  the  scientific  and  medical  terms  the  Duchess 
could  not  understand,  the  horror  which  came 
upon  her  as  a  pall  before  she  had  read  twenty 
pages  of  the  first  treatise,  was  rather  intensified 
than  otherwise  by  this  occasional  obscurity. 
The  main  features  and  symptoms  of  the  disease 
were  indeed  very  lucidly  and  clearly  put  forth, 
described  in  that  easy  popular  style  which 
many  French  scientific  authors  have  adopted, 
and  the  book  was  full  of  horrible  details, 
crowded  with  numerous  instances  of  this  ter- 
rible disease,  and  profusely  illustrated  with 
ghastly   woodcuts.      From    beginning    to    end 
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it  was  a  symphony  of  horror,  and  the  pictur- 
esque style  of  the  author  brought  out  into  bold 
relief  every  minute  detail, — omitting  nothing. 
It  would  have  been  terrible  reading  to  any  one, 
terrible  to  one  who  had  never  been  wounded  in 
any  way  even  by  a  healthy  animal ;  but  to 
Muriel,  with  that  hideously  significant  wound 
on  the  left  wrist,  it  was  indeed  a  symphony  of 
horror,  and  her  blood  curdled,  and  she  aged 
years  by  minutes  as  she  waded  deeper  and 
deeper  into  this  dread  and  noisome  darkness 
which  must  be  her  atmosphere  for  ever  more, 
and  as  the  certainty  came  upon  her  that  .ere 
long — perhaps  in  a  few  minutes — some  one  of 
these  hideous  symptoms  would  manifest  itself 
in  her,  and  she  would  enter  into  that  last,  that 
appalling  period  which,  beginning  with  the 
strait  -  waistcoat  and  ice  -  cap,  ends  with  the 
winding-sheet  and  shroud. 

She  read  of  the  first  symptoms,  and  plainly 
recognised  many  of  them,  having  manifested 
them  herself, — the  prickly  sensation  near  the 
wound,  the  rheumatic  pains,  the  insomnia,  the 
nausea,  the  depression  :  she  had  felt  all  this, 
and  she  told  herself  she  must  be  already  far 
advanced    on    the   first    stage    of    her   terrible 
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journey — the  period  of  incubation.  Then  she 
went  on  to  other  symptoms  which  were  as  yet 
unknown  to  her — the  quick  strange  intonation 
of  voice,  the  sighing  and  sobbing,  the  general 
prostration,  and  finally  the  horror  of  water, — 
in  other  words,  the  period  of  recrudescence. 
She  rose,  poured  out  a  glass  of  water  and  drank 
it.  No  ;  nothing  yet !  Then  she  read  of  the 
violent  symptoms — the  spasms  of  suffocation, 
the  hypersesthesia,  the  delirium,  the  constant 
spitting  of  the  viscid  mucus  from  the  mouth, 
the  chewing  and  champing,  the  foaming,  the 
violent  paroxysms  of  madness  and  fury, — and 
then  of  the  end  —  the  suffocation,  the  sudden 
departure  just  before  the  very  last  of  the  horror 
of  water,  and  then  the  final  hideous  fit,  the  con- 
vulsion, the  end.  Book  after  book  she  opened, 
but  they  all  told  the  same  story. 

AVas  there  no  hope  anywhere,  no  gleam  of 
anything  that  might  be  interpreted  as  looking 
like  hope  by  her  fervid  imagination  stung  to 
abnormal  activity  by  her  intense  love  of  life  ? 
No  ;  absolutely  nothing  !  Through  all  this  she 
would  have  to  pass  before  she  could  be  at  rest, 
and  leaving  all  she  loved  behind  her,  go  on  her 
way  alone ;  for  she  learnt  by  all  the  books  that 
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the  cauterisation,  to  have  been  of  any,  even 
remote  avail,  ought  to  have  been  performed 
shortly  after  the  inoculation  of  the  poison  had 
taken  place,  and  she  had  paid  no  attention  to 
her  wound  until  nearly  three  weeks  after  she 
had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed as  being  mad  !  Was  there  really  no 
remote  chance  of  her  escaping  ?  No ;  for  she 
read — *' What  can  I  say  of  the  treatment  in 
hydrophobia,  or  in  rabies  ?  There  is  no  well- 
authenticated  case  on  record  that  I  am  aware 
of  in  which  a  hydrophobic  person  has  re- 
covered. As  it  has  been,  so  it  is  still,  larpoq 
tarai  OdvaTos — the  physician  that  cures  is  death. 
There  can  be  no  ground,  therefore,  for  the  re- 
commendation of  any  especial  drug  or  form  of 
medicine,  or  even  for  any  general  plan  of  treat- 
ment, after  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the  disease 
have  set  in."  Could  the  gates  of  mercy  be  more 
thoroughly  locked,  barred,  and  bolted  against 
her,  than  by  these  words  which  came  from  the 
pen  of  a  great  authority  ?  Nothing,  surely,  could 
possibly  be  plainer  and  more  to  the  point  than 
these  dreadful  words.  There  was  no  cure  but 
death  after  the  peculiar  symptoms  should  have 
set  in,  which  in  her  case  had  already  set  in. 
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About  how  long  then  had  she  yet  to  live  ?  or 
rather,  how  long  a  time  could  she  hope  to  have 
still  left  her  before  the  terrible  beginning  of  the 
end  might  be  expected  ?     Here  she  read — "  An 
analysis   of   sixty   authentic    observations    has 
shown  that  the  shortest  period  is  fifteen  days, 
the  longest  from  seven  to  nine  months,  and  that 
the  average  period  is  from  four  to  seven  weeks." 
She  had  been  bitten  now  nearly  three  weeks 
ago ;  so  if  her  case  were  an  ordinary  one,  she 
might   hope  to  have   perhaps  one  clear  week 
before  her  yet,  but  hardly  more.     She  was  of  a 
highly  nervous  temperament,  and  she  read  that 
such    persons  were   particularly  susceptible  to 
the   action   of  this  special  virus.      One  week, 
therefore,  not  more, — but  then  even  one  week, 
one  space  of  seven  days,  was  too  much  !     She 
only  wanted  to  see  Arthur,  and  he  might  arrive 
from  England  by  Havre  at  any  moment,  and 
would  at  the  very  latest  be  with  her  on  the 
morrow,    for   he    had    so   telegraphed    to    her. 
She  wanted  to  see  him,  tell  him  all  she  had 
to  tell  him,  and   say  good-bye  to  him  before 
she   became   a   poisonous,   convulsed    monster, 
foaming    at    the    mouth,    and   barking    like   a 
dog  in   her  suffocation  !      She  could  not  hope 
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ever  to  see  Madge  again — she  would  not,  of 
course,  have  time  for  that ;  but  she  would,  of 
course,  tell  Arthur  all,  and  he  would  have  to 
promise  her  to  seek  out  Lady  Anstruther  and 
take  care  of  her.  The  happiness  of  Laura  was 
well  assured,  thank  God  for  that !  A  week, 
therefore,  was  far  too  long  to  wait ;  the  moment 
Arthur  should  come  and  she  should  have  spoken 
to  him,  and  said  good-bye  to  him  and  to  Laura, 
she  would  like  the  fatal  and  final  symptoms  to 
manifest  themselves  at  once.  As  she  had  to 
pass  through  this  hell,  the  sooner  she  set  out  on 
her  terrible  journey  the  better. 

Was  there  then  no  possible  hope — not  of  life 
of  course,  but  of  escaping  this  awful  prelude  to 
death  ?  Here  her  eyes  lighted  on  the  following 
lines  in  a  little  pamphlet  on  hydrophobia  which 
she  had  hitherto  ignored  :  "  It  has  been  alleged 
that  at  some  place  on  the  military  frontier  of 
Austria,  the  dread  of  hydrophobia  is  so  great 
that  people  suffering,  or  supposed  even  to  be 
about  to  suffer,  are  shot  by  their  neighbours, 
while  those  who  have  been  bitten  commit 
suicide."  Muriel's  heart  bounded  with  joy  as 
she  read  these  dreadful  lines.  Here  was  de- 
liverance.      Suicide !       Why    had    she    never 
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thought  of  it  before  '?  Here,  thanks  be  to  a 
merciful  God,  was  safety  and  peace !  She  would 
say  nothing  to  anybody  ;  she  would  frighten 
nobody.  She  would  wind  up  her  worldly 
affairs,  say  good-bye  to  those  whom  she  loved, 
and  destroy  herself  before  she  should  become 
an  object  of  horror  to  all.  She  would,  of  course, 
do  nothing  rashly ;  she  would  wait  until  she 
felt  the  slightest  horror  of  water — what  these 
medical  men  called  the  hydrophobic  spasm — 
and  then  she  would  be  ready.  She  had  a  pistol, 
a  mere  toy,  but  one  which,  if  carefully  applied 
to  her  temple  and  discharged,  would  do  all  she 
required,  and  most  certainly  be  her  best  friend 
in  saving  her  from  the  lingering  and  loathsome 
horrors  which  were  so  surely  and  inevitably  to 
come  upon  her  if  she  were  not  prepared  to  fore- 
stall, to  cheat,  as  it  were,  these  messengers  from 
hell. 

Poor  Muriel  had  had  no  religious  training — 
save,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  horrible  teachings 
concerning  God's  vengeance  and  relentless 
animosity  taught  her  by  old  Agnes  may  be 
called  religious  training — but  she  had  within 
her  an  innate  and  natural  sense  of  duty  and 
morality,  and  a  deep  love   and   reverence  for 
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her  Maker,  and  before  she  finally  decided  on 
self-destruction  she  asked  herself  very  plainly 
and  boldly  if  God  would,  if  God  could,  be 
angry  with  her  for  taking  her  life  when  once 
she  should  have  become  possessed  of  an  abso- 
lute certain  proof — such  as  a  sudden  spasm  at 
the  sight  of  water  would  furnish  her  with — that 
her  death  by  this  terrible  malady  was  inevitable. 
Would  He  then,  could  He,  be  very  angry  with 
her  if  she — poor,  weak,  timorous  woman  as  she 
was — sought  to  avoid  becoming  an  object  of 
horror,  loathing,  and  terror  to  her  friends  just 
as  she  was  parting  with  them  for  ever  ?  It  was 
not  the  pain  she  feared — she  could  stand  any 
amount  of  physical  pain, — it  was  not  that,  it 
was  the  horror  she  would  be  sure  to  inspire. 
In  one  of  the  books  she  had  just  glanced 
through,  written  by  one  of  the  leading  medical 
authorities,  she  had  come  across  such  passages 
as  the  following  :  '^  In  the  matter  of  cure, 
surgery  is,  I  fear,  as  impotent  as  physic." 
Then  again — "  Mr  Abernethy  was  of  opinion 
that  when  once  the  poison  has  been  imbibed 
into  the  system,  nothing  ever  had  done  any 
good,  and  nothing  probably  ever  would.  .  .  . 
He  used  to  add  that  as  bleeding  had  been  much 
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extolled,  had  he  hydrophobia  he  would  allow  a 
surgeon  to  bleed  him  to  death.  Like  Seneca, 
he  would  be  willing  to  have  his  veins  opened  ; 
though  his  disease  might  not  permit  him  to  in- 
dulge at  the  same  time,  like  Seneca,  in  the 
luxury  of  a  warm  bath."  Further  on  the 
author  said — "  And  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lished disease,  I  think  that  if  I  were  the  un- 
happy subject  of  it,  I  should  wish  to  be  put 
into  a  warm  air-bath  and  be  thoroughly  sweated, 
and  to  take  opiates — not  so  much  in  the  hope 
of  recovering  as  with  a  view  to  the  euthanasia." 
These  remarks  seemed  to  the  fevered  imagination 
of  Muriel  to  hint  at  suicide.  Would  therefore 
God,  in  His  infinite  mercy  and  wisdom  and  pity 
and  love,  be  angry  with  her  if,  under  the  circum- 
stances, she  should  take  her  life — provided  of 
course  she  waited  until  some  absolute  proof 
should  come  to  her  that  she  was  doomed  in 
a  few  hours  to  die  this  dreadful  death,  which 
all  these  medical  men  unanimously  and  with 
strangely  unprofessional  frankness  admitted  their 
inability  to  cure  ?  It  might  be,  but  she  would 
risk  it.  She  preferred  running  the  risk  of  an 
eternity  of  suffering  in  the  next  world,  to  facing 
the   certainty   of  experiencing   all   the   horror 
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which  she  knew  must,  without  any  doubt,  be 
awaiting  her  in  this. 

So  Muriel  arose,  got  her  little  pistol,  which 
she  had  brought  with  her  on  purpose,  knowing 
how  fond  Madame  de  Bragan  was  of  practising 
in  the  tir  au  pistolet,  carefully  loaded  it,  kissed 
it,  and  put  it  tenderly  in  her  pocket.  What  a 
dear  little  trusty  friend  it  was  after  all,  this  toy 
weapon  I  She  blessed  it — from  the  bottom  of 
her  heart  she  blessed  it.  For  the  moment  she 
could  think  of  no  other  equally  expeditious  and 
certain  way  of  destroying  herself,  and  she  was 
now  fully  decided  upon  taking  her  life  when 
the  very  first  hydrophobic  spasm  should  pro- 
nounce itself.  Poison  it  would  take  time  and 
trouble  to  get,  and  time  and  trouble  to  take. 
With  this  little  pistol  everything  was  so  easy! 
She  would  run  away  from  any  one  she  might 
happen  to  be  with  when  the  spasm  seized  her, 
and  when  alone  destroy  herself.  She  deplored 
the  scandal  and  pain  she  would,  by  so  acting, 
bring  to  others,  but  she  had  no  choice  left  now. 
She  found  herself  face  to  face  with  death  in  its 
most  terrible  form,  and  she  had  to  think  of  her- 
self being  on  the  eve  of  beginning  this  lonely 
journey.     All  she  wanted  was  to  have  time  to 
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kiss  her  friends  good-bye,  and  get  through  with 
all  the  horrible  physical  part  of  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  Arthur  would  be  with  her  perhaps 
that  evening,  or  at  the  latest  the  next  day,  and 
Laura  would  be  back  from  Eouen  also  by  that 
time,  so  it  was  likely  that  she  would  be  able  to 
see  them  and  kiss  them  once  again.  Then  sud- 
denly the  dreadful  thought  struck  her  that  they 
might  be  too  late  !  She  might  almost  at  any  mo- 
ment now  be  forced  to  take  her  life  !  How  could 
she  tell  how  near  the  demon  of  delirium  might 
be  to  her  ?  Here  she  poured  out  and  drank  an- 
other glass  of  water.  Nothing  yet ! — certainly 
nothing  yet !  She  was  unused  to  drinking 
water,  and  moreover  this  water  had  been  stand- 
ing in  the  hot  August  sun,  and  w^as  particularly 
unpleasant  in  consequence ;  but  there  was  no 
horror  in  the  very  natural  and  slight  repugnance 
she  felt  in  swallowing  this  liquid — nothing  like 
the  horror  she  knew  would,  must  come  ere  long, 
and  which  even  now,  without  in  any  way  really 
experiencing  it,  she  felt,  or  perhaps  only  thought 
she  felt,  she  was  beginning  to  understand.  She 
must  therefore  provide  against  accidents ;  she 
had  seen  in  these  books  that  the  hydrophobic 
spasm  comes  on  suddenly,   and  she  might  be 
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forced  to  destroy  herself  before  she  could  have 
an  opportunity  of  clasping  her  loved  ones  in  her 
arms  again.  She  must  write  and  explain  all,  in 
case  they  should  return  and  find  her  a  lifeless 
corpse.  So  she  sat  down  with  the  greatest 
coolness  and  composure  and  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Arthur,  telling  him  everything  that  the  reader 
knows,  begging  him  to  seek,  find,  and  take  care 
of  Madge ;  telling  him  to  keep  everything  from 
Laura^  and  not  to  let  the  child  know  more  than 
might  be  necessary  concerning  the  cause  of  her 
death ;  and  then  calling  upon  God  to  bless  her 
husband,  she  signed  and  sealed  and  addressed 
the  letter,  and  put  it  carefully  into  the  same 
pocket  where  her  dear  little  friend  and  deliverer 
was  already  nestling. 

Now  she  was  prepared,  or  thought  herself 
prepared,  for  all  emergencies.  It  was  now  hwe, 
the  hour  the  Princesse  would  be  chatting  at 
the  tea-table.  She  would  walk  over  to  Trou- 
ville ;  she  would  not  drive,  for  she  felt  the 
need  of  the  exercise,  and  she  could  not  go  by 
the  beach  and  the  ferry,  for  she  did  not  want 
to  lay  herself  open  by  the  sight  and  sound  of 
the  sea  to  perhaps  precipitating  the  advent  of 
the  hydrophobic  spasm  which,  she  felt  sure,  min- 
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ute  by  minute  was  approaching.  So  she  de- 
cided upon  walking  over  to  Trouville  by  the 
bridge  to  see  her  friend,  and  perhaps  see  the 
Sister  of  Hope.  She  would,  of  course,  say  noth- 
ing to  the  Princesse,  but  she  might  perhaps 
whisper  some  words  explaining  her  terrible 
situation  in  the  ears  of  the  lady  whose  chosen 
mission  it  was  to  alleviate  suffering,  for  she  felt 
wildly  anxious  to  unburden  herself  of  her  dread- 
ful secret  to  some  one.  So  Muriel  hurriedly 
dressed  herself  and  left  the  Villa  Giulia  on  her 
way  to  the  bridge  leading  to  Trouville.  She 
had  not  proceeded  far,  however — had  not  even 
got  near  the  railway  station — when  she  sud- 
denly became  conscious  of  being  followed,  or 
at  least  of  footsteps  coming  hurriedly  after 
her,  and  then  a  familiar  voice  struck  her 
ear. 

"  Muriel,  can  I  speak  to  you  ? " 

The  Duchess  caught  her  breath  ;  could  this 
thing  be,  or  were  her  senses  playing  tricks  with 
her  already  ?  Then  turning,  she  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  Laurence  Farquhar,  and  recoiled 
with  horror. 

"  You  1 "  she  gasped. 

"  Yes,  I,  Duchess,"  he  said  sadly,  in  the  musi- 
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cal  voice  she  knew  so  well.  "  You  are  surprised 
to  see  me,  I  suppose." 

Then  they  looked  at  each  other,  these  two 
who  had  not  met  for  so  long  a  time,  and  although 
they  were  both  clever,  and  looked  at  each  other 
very  keenly,  there  was  much  that  escaped  their 
mutual  scrutiny.  Let  us  see  what  they  saw  and 
what  they  did  not  see. 

Muriel's  eyes  fell  upon  a  wreck, — the  face  and 
figure  of  a  man  broken  by  disease,  poverty,  vice, 
and  premature  old  age.  He  had  put  on  his  best 
clothes  to  make  this  trip  to  Trouville,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Tintagil 
had  ever  been  familiarly  addressed  by  so  shabby 
and  broken-down  an  individual  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  perfumed  existence ;  for  even  this 
man's  father,  on  that  memorable  night,  had 
looked  more  like  a  gentleman  than  this  haggard, 
paralysed  ruffian,  whose  curly  brimmed  hat, 
jauntily  cocked  over  one  ear,  was  worn  grey  and 
stained  with  dirt,  and  whose  light  -  coloured, 
sporting-looking  check  suit  bore  traces  of  the 
spilling  of  wine,  and  of  long  and  constant  use. 
The  father  had  looked  like  a  drunkard,  a  shabby 
drunkard,  but  nothing  more ;  and,  moreover,  even 
Muriel,  inexperienced  as  she  was  then  in  the 
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ways  of  the  world,  had  found  no  great  difficulty 
in  recognising  in  the  father  many  indications 
that  he  had  not  always  been  in  his  then  dilapi- 
dated condition.  But  in  the  man  who  now 
stood  before  her,  Muriel,  shrewd  as  she  was, 
could  see  no  trace  of  a  better  former  state 
of  existence.  Farquhar's  beauty,  which  in  his 
youth  was  indeed  great,  had  always  been  rather 
of  what  we  w^ould  term  the  rowdy  type,  and 
from  a  pretty  boy  he  had  grown  up  to  be  a 
pretty  man.  Curly,  and  laughing,  and  witty, 
and  devil-may-care :  not  exactly  effeminate,  but 
certainly  not  manly  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term.  He  had  always  himself  said  that  if  he 
had  been  born  a  woman,  he  would  have  been 
a  demi-mondaine ;  and  there  was  perhaps  some- 
thing of  the  courtesan  in  the  man's  beauty,  and 
manner,  and  general  bearing.  But  this  peculi- 
arity had  in  his  youth,  in  his  golden  days,  not 
been  offensive — it  had  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
lent  a  piquant  charm  to  the  graceful  dandy ;  but 
now  this  touch  of  rowdiness — this  little  rift 
within  the  lute  of  Farquhar's  otherwise  perfect 
refinement — this  little  pitted  speck  of  careless 
profligacy  in  the  garnered  fruit  of  his  good 
breeding — had  so  widened  and  intensified  during 
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the  past  few  years,  spent  in  the  basest  debauchery, 
that  it  had  for  ever  silenced  the  music  of  his 
nature,  at  least  to  all  ears  critical  of  harmony. 
From  the  good-looking,  fashionable  roue,  he  had 
hardened  and  crystallised  into  the  type  of  the 
vicious  cardsharper,  the  blackleg,  the  billiard- 
marker,  the  sporting  tout :  the  careless  swagger 
had  worn  down  into  hard  audacity ;  the  piquant 
laughing  wickedness  had  fermented  and  turned 
to  harsh,  cruel  villainy ;  his  bloodshot  famished 
eyes  were  the  eyes  that  w^ould  look  murder  to  a 
defenceless  woman  in  a  lonely  lane ;  his  trem- 
bling, nervous,  emaciated  hands  were  such  as 
one  could  easily  imagine  finding  at  one's  watch- 
chain  in  a  crowd,  or  cocking  a  pistol  behind  a 
hedge  on  a  dark  night. 

Much  of  this  Muriel  saw,  but  much  of  it — 
the  more  terribly  significant  signs — escaped  the 
Duchess  altogether.  That  he  was  worn  out, 
broken  down,  paralysed,  very  poor,  probably 
desperate,  and  perhaps  dying,  she  recognised  at 
once,  and  this  was  terrible  enough  ;  but  what 
shocked  her  perhaps  still  more  than  all  this  was 
the  look  of  vulgarity  which  this  man  now  had — 
of  that  peculiar  form  of  bold  vulgarity  which 
it  seemed  to  the  Duchess  as  almost  impossible 
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a  man  who  had  ever  been  a  gentleman  could 
ever  fall  to.  And  yet  this  man  had  been  her 
husband^s  cherished  friend,  and  he  had  been  her 
hero  at  one  time,  and  her  affianced  husband !  Was 
it  really  possible  ?  Could  brandy,  and  gambling, 
and  the  consorting  with  the  most  abandoned  so 
completely  change  a  man  as  this,  or  were  not 
the  germs  of  this  most  repulsive  malady  more 
likely  latent  in  the  creature  from  the  very 
beginning  ? 

Such  was,  in  broad  outline,  what  Muriel  saw 
and  failed  to  see ;  let  us  now  turn  to  what 
Laurence  Farquhar  saw,  and  what  he  failed  to 
recognise. 

He  saw  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
fascinating  women  of  her  day,  in  the  full 
splendour  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  perfectly 
dressed,  and  apparently  the  most  to  be  envied 
Duchess  of  her  age  in  Europe.  He  knew  of 
the  great  social  and  political  power  she  had 
acquired,  and  this  particular  form  of  success 
happened  to  be  exactly  the  one  which  he  the 
most  highly  appreciated  and  greatly  envied. 
He  had  been  ambitious  in  the  old  days,  and  in 
his  dreams  he  had  seen  the  day  when  he  should 
have  formed  a  salon  of  great  political  and  social 
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importance,  and  where,  perhaps,  by  the  mere 
flirtation  with  an  Archduchess,  he  might  change 
the  destinies  of  an  empire.  And  this  woman, 
this  graceful,  dainty,  exquisitely-dressed  young 
peeress,  standing  before  him  in  the  sunlight  of 
this  August  afternoon,  possessed  and  enjoyed  all 
this  power  and  splendour  for  which  his  soul  had 
for  ever  so  hungrily  longed ;  and  so  far  as  the 
glory  and  the  power  were  concerned,  Farquhar 
knew  full  well  she  had  won  them  by  her  tact 
and  ability,  and  only  owed  the  merest  elements 
of  her  good  fortune  to  the  accident  of  her  hus- 
band's rank ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  although 
Arthur  had  placed  upon  her  sweet  golden  head 
the  ducal  coronet,  Muriel  herself  had  furnished 
the  sparkle  of  the  diamonds  which  adorned  it. 
Yet  this  same  woman  had  been  at  one  time  his 
affianced  wife,  he  had  held  her  in  his  arms,  he 
had  pressed  his  lips  to  hers, — and  now  he  was 
penniless,  an  outcast,  a  paralysed  beggar,  who 
had  sunk  so  low  that  certainly  not  one  of  this 
dainty  dame's  lowest  servants  would  own  him 
as  a  friend  ! 

So  much  Laurence  Farquhar  saw,  but  what  he 
did  not  see  we  know, — that  this  beautiful, 
powerful,  beneficent  creature,  whom  he  envied 
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almost  to  hatred,  and  which  the  soft  summer 
wind  seemed  to  play  about  caressingly,  lifting 
a  curl  here  and  stirring  a  ribbon  there,  as  if 
knowinor  and  reofretting  that  soon  she  would  be 
no  longer  there  to  kiss, — that  this  noble-hearted 
woman,  seemingly  so  full  of  life  and  health,  was 
not  one  to  be  envied,  nay,  one  rather  to  be 
pitied  to  the  most  extremest  limits  of  pity,  in 
that  she  knew  herself  to  be  poisoned,  marked 
out  to  die  at  almost  any  moment,  but  surely 
very  shortly,  the  most  hideous  death,  and  had 
even  now,  lying  hidden  and  secreted  about  her 
dainty  person,  which  it  was  a  rapture  for  the 
eye  to  look  upon,  a  common  instrument  of 
death  that  might,  God  willing,  enable  her  to 
escape  quickly,  without  exciting  terror,  disgust, 
and  abhorrence. 

The  result  of  this  mutual  inspection  ex- 
pressed itself  characteristically  in  both.  Far- 
quhar  ground  his  teeth  and  smothered  a  "  God 
damn  her  !  "  Muriel's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
she  murmured  to  herself,  "  God  help  him  ! " 

"  No,''  she  said,  answering  his  half  question, 
"  I  am  not  surprised  to  see  you  !  You  startled 
me,  that's  all.  But  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you," 
and  she  held  out  her  hand. 
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The  shadow  of  her  approaching  death  must 
have  completely  altered  and  demoralised  the 
nature  of  the  woman  for  her  to  have  done  this, 
and  in  the  quick  introspection,  the  rapid  self- 
examination  which  her  lonely  and  strange  child- 
hood (lonely  though  in  the  midst  of  gaiety — 
strange  though  encompassed  by  all  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  wealth  and  ease)  had  brought 
to  her  as  a  habit.  She  recognised  at  once,  even 
before  her  outstretched  hand  had  touched  that 
of  Laurence  Farquhar,  the  terrible  fact  that  she 
never  would  so  have  greeted  this  man  had  not 
her  entire  being  undergone  a  change  within  the 
last  few  hours.  And  the  wonder  and  question, 
"  Why  do  I  do  it  ?  "  brought  the  answer,  "  Be- 
cause you  want  to  run  away  from  yourself; 
because  you,  who  so  cherished  and  guarded 
yourself,  feel  that  some  terrible  Other  Thing  is 
coming  between  you  and  your  own  dear  person- 
ality, and  that  that  Other  Thing  is " 

Laurence  Farquhar,  greatly  surprised,  but 
showing  no  astonishment,  stooped  and  kissed 
the  Duchess's  hand  with  much  of  the  old  grace, 
but  with  just  the  one  shade  of  what  ought  not 
to  have  been  in  his  manner,  which  (and  that 
alone)  made  Muriel  withdraw  her  hand  hurriedly, 
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and  almost  rudely.  Then  she  asked  him  a 
strange  question — 

"  You  know  most  things — I  remember  that 
very  well," — and  she  smiled  on  this  shabby 
scoundrel  as  if  she  were  flattering  a  Prime 
Minister, — "  tell  me,  what  is  the  exact  meaning 
of  hyperaesthesia  ?  I  think  I  know  about  what 
it  means,  but  tell  me  exactly." 

**  Extreme  sensitiveness, — morbid  and  extra- 
ordinary sensibility/'  answered  Laurence,  greatly 
surprised.     "  But  why  do  you  ask  ? " 

"  Thanks — I  thought  so  !  But  it's  a  strange 
word,  and  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  mean 
something  more  horrible  1 " 

Then  she  paused  abruptly,  awkwardly,  like 
a  schoolgirl  on  the  point  of  saying  something 
absurd.  She  was,  she  felt,  no  more  the  same 
woman  she  had  been  that  very  morning  be- 
fore reading  those  terrible  books,  than  this  hag- 
gard rufiian  was  the  same  curly-haired,  wicked, 
laughing  dandy  of  years  ago.  The  change  was 
as  great,  nay,  perhaps  even  greater,  although  of 
course  not  so  apparent. 

"  So  you  thought  I  should  turn  up  again 
some  day  ? "  said  Laurence,  greatly  relieved 
and  delighted  to  find  this  first  meeting,  which 
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his  shattered  nerves  had  dreaded,  beginning  so 
well. 

Muriel  was  so  absorbed  in  her  agonising  in- 
trospection, her  thoughts  were  so  concentrated 
on  herself,  that  she  started  when  she  heard 
these  words,  but  they  brought  her  to  her  senses, 
and  to  a  realisation  of  the  situation.  Her  face 
became  cold  and  scornful. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?  "  she  asked 
haughtily,  her  entire  manner  changing. 

Laurence  noticed  the  change,  and  saw  at 
once  that  his  only  chance  of  being  able  to 
prolong  the  interview,  even  for  a  few  minutes, 
lay  in  his  playing  his  trump-card  without  de- 
lay. The  value  of  this  trump-card  he  had  very 
carefully  considered,  and  he  fancied  it  to  be  of 
exceeding  great  value.  When  he  had  fled  from 
England  he  had  left  many  powerful,  wealthy,  and 
influential  friends  behind  him, — from  Exalted 
Personages  very  near  the  throne,  to  Semitic 
sorcerers,  who  could  either,  by  elevating  their 
wands  on  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  Europe, 
point  you  to  the  promised  land  of  much  per 
cent,  or  by  throwing  them  down,  transform 
them  into  writhing  serpents,  their  jaws  yawn- 
ing with  writs,  their  tails  rattling  with  bank- 
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ruptcy  notices ;  but  Farqubar  bad  known  tbe 
world  be  lived  in  too  well  to  apply  in  mo- 
ments of  distress  eitber  to  friends  born  in 
tbe  purple  or  to  tbose  wbose  claim  to  social 
recognition  was  to  be  read,  not  so  mucb  in 
tbeir  faces  and  manners  as  on  tbeir  cbeques  ; 
and  tben,  again,  in  all  fairness  it  must  be 
admitted  tbat,  in  tbe  finest  spirit  of  a  gentleman 
bigbwayman,  it  bad  always  been  repugnant  to 
bis  feelings  to  ask  wben  be  could  take. 

But  tbe  matter  be  bad  now  to  deal  witb  was 
no  ordinary  question  of  asking,  nor  indeed  of 
taking.  He  found  bimself,  by  tbe  most  extra- 
ordinary coincidence — be  a  beggar  and  an  out- 
cast— to  be  tbe  sbarer  witb  one  of  tbe  most  ricb 
and  influential  uncrowned  beads  in  Europe  of  a 
secret ;  and  tbe  mere  fact  of  tbis  secret  still, 
after  tbis  lapse  of  years,  remaining  a  secret, 
proved  to  bim  very  plainly  tbe  great  importance 
tbe  fact  of  tbis  secrecy  possessed  in  tbe  eyes  of 
bis  partner  in  dissimulation.  Tbis  partner  in 
secrecy,  moreover,  tbis  ricb  and  influential 
partner,  wbo  must  entirely  rely  upon  bis  dis- 
cretion to  allow  tbis  seemingly  bigbly  -  prized 
secret  to  remain  a  secret,  was  a  woman — a  lady 
- — and  not  only  so,  but  a  lady  wbom  lie  fondly 
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fancied  had  once  cared  for  him,  —  one,  at  all 
events,  who  was  as  generous  and  kind  as  she 
was  rich  and  influential ;  one  indeed  who  had 
given  him  very  sterling  proof  of  her  generosity 
and  concern  for  his  welfare.  This  was  of  course 
all  years  ago  now,  but  nothing  that  he  was  aware 
of  had  taken  place  since  then  to  materially  alter 
her  feelings  towards  him — rather  the  contrary 
was  perhaps  the  fact.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  run  away  with  her  foster-sister.  True  ; 
but  he  could  easily  disabuse  her  mind  of  that 
error,  and  had  concocted  for  that  purpose  in 
his  inventive  brain  what  he  flattered  himself. to 
be  a  most  plausible  and  pathetic  tale.  This 
reproach  having  been  once  removed,  what  re- 
mained against  him  ?  Nothing !  And  what 
for  him?  Much! — the  keeping  of  the  secret, 
at  least,  even  if  the  old  kindness  and  generosity 
should  have  been  chilled  in  her  heart  by  her 
power,  splendour,  experience  of  life,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  strawberry-leaves.  She  had  in 
the  old  days  given  him — her  hero,  the  lover  who 
had  sacrificed  his  own  happiness  for  hers — nay, 
had  rather  forced  upon  him,  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  for  his  father ;  was  it  likely  that  she 
would  now  refuse  some  assistance  (and  Farquhar 
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told  himself  he  would  take  what  he  could  get) 
to  this  same  hero  and  lover,  now  that  he  so 
greatly  needed  it  for  himself, — now  that  he  held 
it  in  his  power  to  disclose  a  secret  which  he 
knew  she  did  not  care  to  have  divulged, — now 
that  he  came  to  her  with  a  lie  upon  his  lips, 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  appeal  to  her  heart 
and  pocket  much  more  strongly  than  the  recital 
of  the  imaginary  woes  of  his  father  could  have 
done  ?  No  :  all  the  trumps  were  in  his  hands, 
he  told  himself,  and  he  had  only  to  play  them 
wdth  tact  and  dexterity  to  win  a  very  precious 
stake.  Farquhar  was,  as  we  know,  an  admir- 
able actor,  and  this  was  the  only  one  of  the 
many  brilliant  gifts  which  he  had  possessed  in 
his  youth  which  his  tempestuous  life  of  the  last 
seventeen  years  had  rather  improved  than  other- 
wise. He  knew  his  strength,  and  had  often 
recently,  with  a  bitter  smile,  told  himself  that 
if  it  were  not  for  this  paralysed  limb  he  might 
easily,  in  his  dilapidated  latter  days,  make  a 
name  and  a  fortune  for  himself  on  the  stage. 
Now  as  he  leant  forward  and  told  his  lie  to 
Muriel,  none  but  the  veriest  cynic  could  have 
doubted  the  man's  sincerity,  for  his  pale  cheek 
became    still    paler,    and    his    bloodshot    eyes 
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lighted  with  the  pathetic  eloquence  of  one 
about  to  sacrifice  himself  in  his  appeal  that 
mercy  should  be  extended  to  another. 

"  I  have  not  intruded  myself  on  you,  Duchess, 
for  my  own  sake,"  he  said.  '^  I  think  you  will 
at  least  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that.  I 
have  wrecked  my  life  by  my  own  folly,  and  I 
scorn  pity  or  help  from  anybody.  I  have  come 
to  you — and  you  who  know  me  so  well  can 
imagine  what  it  costs  my  pride  to  come  to  you 
at  all,  dying  and  in  rags  as  I  am — not  for  my- 
self but  for  another,  and  that  I,  who  have  done 
so  much  harm  in  my  life,  may  at  least  be  able 
to  leave  it  with  the  knowledge  that  I,  who  alone 
can  set  a  great  wrong  right,  have  done  my  best 
before  my  death  to  set  it  right.  I  have  come 
all  the  way  from  America  to  see  you  and  bring 
you  a  message." 

"  A  message  ! — from  Madge  do  you  mean  ? " 
exclaimed  Muriel,  becoming  deathly  pale.  Lau- 
rence bowed  his  head  in  assent. 

The  Duchess  was  terribly  agitated.  Her  first 
thought  on  seeing  the  man,  when  she  had  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  the  surprise,  was,  of 
course,  that  he  might  give  her  tidings  of  her 
lost  sister ;  but  then,  at  the  same  time,  she  had 
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remembered  how  consummate  a  villain  and  how 
clever  a  liar  this  man  was,  and  she  had  in  her 
worldly  wisdom  decided  to  wait  and  hear  what 
he  had  to  say  for  himself  first,  before  seeking 
from  him  any  information  and  thus  playing 
into  his  hands.  Now,  however,  he  had  himself 
opened  the  ball,  and  with  an  earnestness  of 
manner,  and  a  strange  and  almost  ferocious 
abruptness,  which — as  was  of  course  the  inten- 
tion of  Laurence — took  Muriel  entirely  off  her 
guard,  and  made  her  accept  at  once  as  true 
words  which,  if  they  had  been  spoken  with  less 
art,  she  would  probably  have  regarded  as  being 
merely  worthy  of  consideration  in  so  far  as 
they  might  in  their  falseness  have  indicated  to 
her  shrewdness  in  what  direction  she  might 
really  hope  to  find  the  truth.  Just  at  that 
moment  a  very  smart  victoria  passed,  stopped, 
and  a  lady's  voice  called  out — 

''  Duchesse  !  Duchesse  !  "  and  Muriel  turn- 
ing recognised  Madame  de  Troilly. 

"  Wait,"  said  the  Duchess  in  a  low  tone  to 
Farquhar,  and  then  she  went  up  to  the  carriage 
of  Madame  la  Baronne. 

"  How  pale  you  are,  ma  chere ! "  exclaimed 
Madame  de  Troilly.     "  Are  you  ill  I  " 
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''Oh  no ! "  exclaimed  Muriel,  shaking  her 
head.  "It's  the  heat,  I  suppose.  Are  you 
going  to  Marie's  ?  '*' 

*'  Yes ;  and  you  '?  " 

"  I  shall  be  there  later  on." 

"  Come  now.     Drive  over  there  with  me." 

"I  can't.  I  must  take  a  walk  first.  You 
shall  drive  me  back  if  you  will." 

"  Volo7itiers.''  Then  leaning  forward,  the 
portly  Baroness  said  in  a  whisper  to  Muriel, 
"  If  it  is  not  indiscreet,  ma  cJwre,  who  is  that 
dreadful  man  you  are  talking  to  ? " 

"  I'll  tell  you  later  on,"  laughed  Muriel.  "  For 
the  moment  it  is  a  State  secret." 

''  Oh,  a  State  secret ! "  exclaimed  Madame  la 
Baronne,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  *'  Bah  ! 
Then  I  care  nothing  about  it.  So  you  won't 
come  with  me  now,  mignonnef  Decidement 
non  f  " 

"  Not  now.  I  shall  be  there,  though,  very 
shortly.  Tell  Marie  I  am  coming."  Then  an 
affectionate  little  wave  of  the  hand,  and  the 
carriage  of  Madame  la  Baronne  rolled  away. 

It  was  evident  to  Muriel  as  she  walked  back 
to  where  she  had  left  Farquhar  standing,  that 
she  could  not  possibly  continue  her  interview 
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with  him  on  the  roadside,  where  at  any  moment 
they  might  be  interrupted ;  so  without  paying 
any  attention  to  his  question,  "  Wasn't  that 
Madame  de  Troilly  ? "  she  said  to  him  very 
coldly,  and  as  if  addressing  a  servant,  "  Follow 
me.  There  is  nobody  at  home.  We  shall  be 
quite  alone,''  and  walked  back  to  the  Villa 
Giulia,  Farquhar  following  like  a  whipped 
cur. 

The  gate  at  the  back  opening  into  the 
garden  was  never  locked  in  the  daytime,  but 
to  get  into  the  house  from  that  side  the  Duchess 
would  have  to  ring,  whereas  by  passing  to  the 
front  of  the  house  she  could  get  in  through  the 
conservatory  without  ringing;  but  that  would 
necessitate  her  seeing  the  sea,  and,  for  reasons 
of  her  own,  her  Grace  wished  to  avoid  that 
ordeal ;  so  she  went  to  the  back-door  and  rang, 
but  in  the  minute  or  two  which  elapsed  before 
the  lazy  footman  answered  the  bell,  the  Duchess 
turned  and  asked  the  scowling,  skulking  ruffian 
who  accompanied  her  the  most  extraordinary 
question — 

"  Will  you  have  anything  to  drink  ? "  she 
said,  her  lips  twitching  curiously.  Laurence 
could  hardly  believe  his  ears  ;  but  before  he 
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had  had  time  to  reply  the  door  was  opened, 
and  they  passed  into  the  villa. 

*'  M.  le  Due  has  not  arrived  yet  ? "  inquired 
her  Grace. 

''  No,  Madame  la  Duchesse." 

'^  Bring  me  some  tea,  and  some  brandy  and 
soda-water  and  ice,  into  the  salon  at  once, 
Eusebe.  Remember  I  am  not  at  home  to 
anybody.  Say  I  am  busy,  and  do  not  wish 
to  be  disturbed."  The  servant  bowed,  and  the 
Duchess  passed  on  into  the  salon,  followed  by 
Farquhar. 

*'  I  wish  you  would  close  the  windows,  I^au- 
rence,"  said  her  Grace  when  they  had  got  into 
the  room,  and  addressing  him  for  the  first  time 
by  his  Christian  name,  which  had  been  so  familiar 
to  her  lips  in  the  old  days.  The  Duchess  did  this 
of  course  quite  involuntarily ;  indeed  she  was 
hardly  thinking  of  the  man  at  all,  her  whole 
mind  being  absorbed  in  the  wonder,  which  was 
rapidly  developing  into  fright,  as  to  whether  or 
not  she  would  experience  any  horror  at  the  sight 
of  the  liquids  which  were  about  to  be  brought ; 
but  at  the  sound  of  his  Christian  name  coming 
from  her  lips  Farquhar  felt  a  thrill  of  joy.  If 
she  called  him  Laurence,  it  was  hardly  possible 
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that  when  he  had  told  the  pitiful  tale  he  had 
concocted  in  his  mind  this  rich  woman,  who 
had  been  formerly  so  generous,  could  refuse  an 
old  friend,  and  more  than  friend,  who  had  so 
many  and  well  -  founded  and  very  present 
claims  on  her  benevolence,  a  few  paltry  thou- 
sand pounds. 

"  Why,  it's  oppressively  warm.  Duchess,"  he 
said,  smiling,  and  walking  to  the  window. 

"  Shut  the  window,  I  tell  you,"  exclaimed 
Muriel,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  irritation.  "  I 
don't  want  to  hear  the  noise  of  the  sea  ! " 

Laurence  obeyed  her  Grace's  orders,  greatly 
surprised  at  her  unnatural  manner ;  and  then 
for  the  first  time  it  struck  him  that  her  whole 
conduct  and  bearing  was  extraordinary,  and  had 
been  so  from  the  very  beginning.  Knowing  of 
old  her  excitable  nature,  he  had  expected  that 
this  first  meeting  with  the  Duchess  would  be 
an  unj)leasant  and  perhaps  a  stormy  one. 
There  would,  he  had  told  himself,  doubtless 
be  much  agitation,  no  little  vituperation,  and 
certainly  many  tears ;  but  there  had,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  been  none  of  all  this.  He 
had  startled  her  at  first,  and  then  she  had 
turned  pale  at  the  mention  of  Madge's  name. 
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— that  was  all.  Her  general  tone  and  bearing 
bad  been  coldly  careless,  not  to  say  contemp- 
tuous, wholly  unlike  anything  he  could  re- 
member of  her  manner  before ;  and  then  she 
had  asked  him  that  curious  question  about 
hyperaesthesia,  had  invited  him  to  drink  with 
her,  had  called  him  Laurence,  and  had  suddenly 
flown  into  a  passion  because  he  had  hesitated 
to  close  the  window  on  a  sultry  August  after- 
noon.    How  very  strange  1 

"  Are  you  ill.  Duchess  '? "  he  inquired,  looking 
at  her  in  astonishment. 

Muriel  had  taken  off  her  hat  and  cloak,,  and 
was  fumbling  in  her  pocket  in  an  excited  and 
mysterious  way.  She  was  feeling  for  the  pistol, 
which  had  got  entangled  in  her  pocket-handker- 
chief. She  took  out  her  pocket-handkerchief 
and  threw  it  on  the  table,  and  also  her  purse. 
She  must  have  nothing  to  prevent  her  from 
being  able  to  seize  and  use  the  pistol  the  very 
instant  it  should  become  necessary  for  her  to  do 
so.  Then  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  began 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  not  looking  at 
her  companion. 

*'  Yes,  very  ill,"  she  answered.  '*  But  don't 
speak  to  me  until  the  man  has   brought  the 
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tea, — not  a  word,  not  a  word,  not  a  word  till 
then  ! " 

She  spoke  hurriedly  and  impatiently,  as  one 
anxious  to  avoid  being  interrupted  in  some 
painful  but  all-important  mental  labour ;  and 
she  walked  up  and  down,  up  and  down  the  room 
like  a  caged  tigress,  stopping  every  now  and 
then  and  sighing  heavily.  Laurence  Farquhar 
stood  by  the  window  and  watched  her.  How 
very,  very  strange  !  he  thought.  What  could 
this  extraordinary  conduct  mean  ?  Had  she, 
perchance,  quarrelled  with  her  husband ;  was 
her  domestic  life  not  so  happy  and  tranquil 
after  all  as  the  world  at  large  supposed  it  to 
be ;  or  did  this  woman  take  morphia  ?  There 
was  evidently  some  mystery  here,  he  felt,  and 
he  determined  to  do  his  best  to  unravel  it,  so 
that  he  might  use  it  to  his  advantage. 

*^  How  long  that  man  is  bringing  the  tea ! " 
exclaimed  Muriel,  stopping  suddenly  and  stamp- 
ing her  foot  with  pettish  irritability.  "Ah, 
here  he  is  ! "  and  as  the  man  opened  the  door  the 
Duchess  sprang  rather  than  walked  to  him,  and 
seizing  the  teapot,  poured  some  of  the  liquid  into 
a  cup  w^hile  the  tray  was  still  in  the  footman's 
hands,  and   took  it  and    drank   it  with  great 
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eagerness,  without  waiting  to  put  in  milk  or 
sugar.  Both  Laurence  and  the  servant  looked 
at  her  with  amazement.  Muriel  burst  into  a 
fit  of  boisterous  laughter  and  put  the  cup  back. 

"  I  was  so  terribly  thirsty !  "  she  exclaimed  in 
English  to  Farquhar ;  then  to  the  man  in  French, 
'*  Open  the  soda-water  at  once,  Eusebe — Mon- 
sieur meurt  de  soif." 

The  astonished  footman  put  the  tray  on  the 
table  and  proceeded  to  open  one  of  the  soda- 
water  bottles,  her  Grace  almost  crouching  by 
him  the  while,  and  eyeing  the  bottle  with  intense 
anxiety.  The  cork  was  a  large  one,  and  -the 
man  had  to  pull  and  pull,  but  at  length — pop — 
out  it  came,  and  some  of  the  water  gushed  out 
over  the  man's  hands. 

"  Oh  r'  exclaimed  Muriel  recoiling,  but  then 
suddenly  leaning  forward,  she  took  the  tumbler 
herself  and  drank  it.  *'  You  must  open  another 
bottle  for  Monsieur,"  she  exclaimed,  and  then 
putting  the  glass  back  on  the  tray,  she  began 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  again.  When 
the  man  had  succeeded  in  opening  another  bottle, 
her  Grace  stopped  in  her  strange  promenade  and 
said,  "  Now  leave  us,  Eusebe,  and  don't  forget 
what  I  told  you  about  admitting  nobody." 
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'•  Bien,  Madame  la  Duchesse,"  said  the  man, 
and  he  retired  to  tell  his  fellow-servants  of  his 
mistress's  strange  conduct. 

When  he  had  gone,  Muriel  turned  to  Farquhar 
and  said,  '*  Now  tell  me  what  you've  got  to 
say.  Don't  mind  me — I  must  walk  up  and 
down — I  feel  nervous — but  don't  mind  me.  I 
am  listening  to  you."  Farquhar  hesitated.  As 
he  did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  the  Duchess 
proceeded,  walking  up  and  down  all  the  time — 
"  You  said  you  came  to  bring  me  a  message 
from  Madge.     Where  is  she  ?  " 

''  In  America." 

''  In  America  ! "  echoed  Muriel,  stopping  for 
a  moment  in  her  walk.  Then  resuming  it  again, 
she  added  carelessly,  "  1  am  sorry  for  that !     I 

should  have  liked  to  have  seen  her  before " 

and  she  paused. 

"  Before  what  ?  "  inquired  Laurence. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  Duchess  brusquely, 
almost  rudely.  ''  Go  on, — what  have  you  got 
to  say  ?     I  am  listening." 

"  Poor  Madge  has  suffered  a  great  deal,"  he 
began  ;  but  the  Duchess  interrupted  him. 

"  We  all  have.  We've  all  suffered  a  great 
deal — thanks  to  you  !  " 
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"  Thanks  to  me  1  " 

"Yes,  thanks  to  your  heartless,  scoundrelly 
treachery  ! " 

*'  Duchess  !  " 

''What  have  you  got  to  say?  Tell  me  at 
once.  You're  not  afraid  of  me,  are  you  1  I 
can't  eat  you  !  " 

There  was  a  coarse,  flippant,  careless  rudeness 
in  the  tone  in  which  she  said  these  words,  that 
struck  Farquhar  with  amazement.  Was  the 
woman  going  mad  ?   he  wondered. 

"  You  misjudge  me,  Duchess/'  he  said,  grave- 
ly. "  But  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  appear- 
ances are  all  against  me.  But  I  have  come  here 
to  discharge  a  sacred  duty,  and  I  will  do  it, 
careless  of  your  insults ;  and  when  I  have 
told  you  what  I  have  to  say,  I  will  pass  out 
of  your  life  for  ever,  and  return  to  my  misery 
to  die." 

"Well,  well,  well,"  broke  in  her  Grace  im- 
patiently, "  what  is  it '? "  Then  she  stopped, 
took  up  a  fan  from  the  table,  half  opened  it  as 
if  to  fan  herself,  then  changed  her  mind  and 
closed  it,  but,  keeping  it  in  one  hand,  she  began 
pettishly  tapping  the  other  with  it  as  she  re- 
sumed her  strange  perambulation  up  and  down 
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the  room,  every  now  and  then  stopping  and  sigh- 
ing, and  then  beginning  her  walk  again. 

*^  I  have  come  to  explain  the  truth  about  what 
took  place  that  terrible  night  when  I,  like  a 
madman,  induced  Lady  Anstruther  to  sacrifice 
all  that  a  woman  holds  most  dear — home,  repu- 
tation, honour — for  you  I " 

"  For  me  !  "  echoed  her  Grace,  stopping  ;  and 
then  bursting  out  laughing,  she  opened  the  fan 
again,  half  began  to  fan  herself,  then  closed  it 
abruptly,  and  threw  it  far  from  her  on  to  the 
floor  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  ''  Come, 
come,  my  man,"  she  said  ironically,  "  you  must 
remember  I  was  never  a  fool.  You  are  a  clever 
liar,  I  know,  but  you  can  hardly  expect  me  to 
listen  to  such  folly  as  that !  " 

"  It  is  not  folly.  It's  the  truth,  Duchess,  the 
terrible  truth  1  I  don't  seek  to  exonerate  my- 
self. I  have  been  guilty  throughout,  and  the 
most  guilty,  but  she  at  least  is  guiltless,  and  it 
is  to  prove  her  innocence  to  you  that  I  have 
come  here  now."     Here  he  paused. 

"  Go  on,"  said  her  Grace  coldly,  walking  up 
and  down  as  before. 

"  You  remember,"  he  began,  "  that  I  told  you 
years  ago,  in  Paris,  I  thought  Madge  loved  me  ? " 
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"I  perfectly  remember  that  you  had  the 
cynical  audacity  to  tell  me  so.'^ 

"  Well,  it  was  true.  She  loved  me  so,  that 
she  listened  to  my  prayer  when  I  appealed  to 
her  for  you  1" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr  Farquharl"  burst 
out  the  Duchess  furiously,  stopping  short  and 
glaring  at  the  man  with  withering  contempt 
and  scorn.  "Do  you  know  whom  you  are 
addressinof?  Let  me  have  no  more  of  this 
insolence,  or  I  shall  have  you  thrown  out  into 
the  street  by  my  servants.  You  are  poor,  starv- 
ing, I  daresay,  and  I  am  ready  to  help  you  with 
money,  but  I  will  not  allow  you  to  couple  my 
name  with  that  of  the  woman  you  have  ruined 
and  degraded  !" 

"  You  shall  not  have  me  thrown  out  into  the 
street  by  your  servants.  Duchess — and  I  scorn 
your  money,  starving  as  I  am — but  you  shall 
hear  me.  That  woman,  that  hag,  that  gover- 
ness, grossly  insulted  Lady  Anstruther  that 
morning,  and  she  went  up  to  London  to  meet 
her  husband  and  complain  of  the  woman's 
insolence ;  but  she  failed  to  find  Sir  James 
in  London,  and  returned  to  Courthope.  She 
had  just  arrived  at  the  station,  when  I,  fresh 

VOL.  III.  R 
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from  meeting  you  in  the  wood,  met  her  and 
told  her  all.  I  told  her  that  her  husband 
suspected  her,  and  that  I,  appalled  at  such  a 
false  suspicion,  and  goaded  to  madness  by  his 
insults,  had  struck  him.  I  told  her  that  if  she 
returned  at  once  she  would  disgrace  the  real 
culprit,  to  whom  she  owed  so  much,  and  who 
had  been  taken  for  her." 

"How  taken  for  her'?"  interrupted  the 
Duchess. 

"  By  the  cloak  you  wore,"  he  replied.  "  An- 
struther  thought  it  was  his  wife,  and  I  could 
not  undeceive  him." 

The  Duchess  smiled.  "  Go  on/^  she  said ; 
"  you  amuse  me." 

"  I  pleaded,  and  pleaded,  and  pleaded.  I  was 
half  beside  myself  with  terror  at  the  idea  of  the 
dishonour  you  had  exposed  yourself  to  through 
your  kindness  to  me.  I  used  all  the  eloquence 
in  my  power.  I  reminded  Madge  of  all  she 
owed  you  and  yours,  and  of  your  love  for  her. 
I  appealed  then  to  her  love  for  me.  I  told  her 
I  knew  she  loved  me,  and  dared  her  to  deny  it ; 
and  then  I  lied  to  her.  I  told  her  I  loved  her. 
I  did  it  to  save  you  !  I  kept  your  honour 
intact.  Duchess.       I    sacrificed    everything   for 
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that — my  own  feelings,  her  good  name  and 
happiness,  all.  I  told  her  the  truth.  I  told 
her  this  had  been  no  lovers'  meeting,  but  that 
you  had  come  to  help  my  father.  I  made  to 
her  the  degrading  confession  about  the  money, 
all  to  save  you  !  She  weakly  listened  to  me, 
and  by  so  doing  signed  her  death-warrant.  I 
knew  that  if  the  truth  were  suddenly  known 
about  our  meeting  and  the  money,  it  would  ruin 
you  in  Arthur's  eyes ;  so  I  wantonly  sacrificed, 
not  only  myself,  but  this  poor  trusting  woman, 
for  your  sake  !  I  begged  her  to  wait,  promising 
to  go  down  the  following  day  and  make  it  all 
right  with  Arthur,  for  there  was  really  nothing 
guilty  to  conceal.  She,  half  frightened,  listened 
to  my  pleading,  and  to  save  you,  and  out  of 
love  for  you,  and  out  of  love  for  me,  did  wait. 
I  brought  her  back  to  London,  took  a  room  for 
her  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  and  left  her,  promis- 
ing to  see  her  in  the  morning.  Then  came  the 
news  of  the  ColoneFs  death  :  her  heart  failed  her, 
and  I,  who  had,  for  your  sake,  induced  this 
woman  to  sacrifice  everything,  decided  to  make 
her  the  only  reparation  in  my  power — to  dedi- 
cate my  life  to  her.  Then  it  was  I  urged  her 
to  fly  with  me,  and  she  consented.     1  married 
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her,  and  have  worked  for  her  until  my  health 
gave  way,  but  when  I  became  paralysed  the 
worst  came.  Her  health  had  long  been  failing, 
and  when  this  terrible  blow  came  upon  me  and 
I  could  work  no  longer,  she  suggested  that  I 
should  apply  to  you,  but  I  refused !  I  would 
take  no  more  money  from  you !  That  which 
you  forced  upon  me  for  my  poor  father  brought 
a  curse  with  it,  for  if  I  had  not  met  you  that 
night,  Madge  might  now  have  been  a  happy 
mother  with  her  daughter  by  her  side,  instead 
of  being  a  lonely  and  desolate  woman,  dying  in 
the  slums  of  New  York  as  she  is." 

"  And  why  have  you  come  now,  pray  ? " 
asked  the  Duchess  coolly. 

Farquhar  was  greatly  taken  aback  ;  he  could 
not  make  the  woman  out.  This  was  so  entirely 
unlike  anything  he  had  expected.  Violent 
abuse  he  could  combat  with  and  vanquish,  but 
there  was  in  her  Grace's  tone  and  manner  a 
cold  and  supreme  contempt  which  filled  him 
with  a  dread  lest,  perchance,  he  might  be  about 
to  lose  this  his  last  stake  in  life. 

''  I  came,"  he  said  slowly,  *^  because  she  is 
dying,  and  because,  when  she  heard  her  daugh- 
ter— whom  she  deserted,  mind  you,  because  I 
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lied  to  her,  and  I  lied  to  her  to  save  you — was 
about  to  be  married  to  your  cousin.  '  Go, 
Laurence/  she  said — '  go  back  to  England  at 
once,  and  see  Muriel,  and  tell  her  the  whole 
truth.  She  will  believe  you  when  you  bring 
her  this  message  from  my  deathbed.  Tell  her 
all,  and  tell  her  not  to  let  my  child  think  I  am 
a  guilty  and  bad  woman.  Tell  Muriel  that  I 
have  sacrified  all  for  her,  and  that  all  I  ask  in 
return  is  that  she  may  not  let  my  child  despise 
her  mother.'  These  were  her  very  words." 
Here  he  paused.  The  Duchess  was  standing 
opposite  to  him,  looking  at  him  steadfastly. with 
a  strange  expression  in  her  eyes,  an  expression 
he  did  not  like ;  so  he  faltered  and  turned  his 
head  aside.  "  I  have  delivered  my  message 
now,  Duchess.  You  need  not  send  for  your 
servants  to  expel  me.  I  am  going,"  and  he 
took  up  his  hat  slowly.     "  Good-bye  !  " 

"  No  ;  wait,  Mr  Farquhar,"  said  the  Duchess  in 
a  low  clear  tone.  ^'  I  have  not  done  with  you 
yet,  and  I  shall  not  ring  for  my  servants  to 
expel  you  until  I  have  done  with  you.  You 
poor  miserable  villain  !  You  were  always  of 
course  a  villain,  but  now  you  have  become  a 
fool  besides.     I   had  thought  you  had  merely 
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come  here  to  beg,  but  I  find  you  have  come  to 
blackmail  I  Very  well :  you  shall  get  all  that 
you  deserve.  Believe  me,  you  shall  remember 
this  visit  all  the  rest  of  your  miserable  exist- 
ence !  You  thouo;ht  to  make  me  believe  this 
pitiful  story  ;  you  thought  I  was  the  fool  you 
had  to  deal  with  seventeen  years  ago  !  Let  me 
undeceive  you.  I  read  with  my  own  eyes  the 
letter  you  wrote  to  Lady  Anstruther,  and  which 
that  woman  stole  :  the  Colonel  gave  it  to  me  on 
his  deathbed,  and  I  read  it !  And  then  that 
night  I  met  your  father  ! "  Laurence  started. 
He  plainly  saw  the  game  was  now  all  up.  What 
a  fool  he  had  been  to  get  into  such  a  wasp's  nest ! 
"  Yes,  your  father, — and  he  told  me  all;  how 
from  your  very  childhood  you  had  been  a  cheat 
and  a  villain,  and  had  ruined  him,  and  how  all 
that  you  told  me  about  him  to  rob  me  of  that 
money  were  lies  !  He  cursed  you — your  own 
father  cursed  you  1 — and  he  showed  me  a  letter 
you  had  written  to  that  horrible  man  Graham 
in  Paris,  in  which  you  speak  of  me  and  of  Lady 
Anstruther  in  terms  which  it  is  sickening  to 
remember.  That  letter  I  have,  and  that  letter 
I  shall  use  1 " 

"  Use  !  "  echoed  Farquhar  aghast. 
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"  Yes,  use  !  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  let 
you  off  scot-free  now  that  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  punish  you  for  your  villainy  ?  "  Then  Muriel 
threw  up  her  hands  in  the  air.  "  You  miserable 
scoundrel !"  she  exclaimed, ''  you  have  done  that 
which  no  tears  can  wash  away,  no  repentance 
efface  or  atone  for.  You  have  broken  a  woman's 
heart !  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  have  done 
with  my  darling.  You  may  have  killed  her,  but 
I  know  you  have  broken  her  heart !  You,  you, 
you,"  cried  her  Grace,  getting  more  and  more 
excited.  "  A  mere  man,  and  such  a  man  !  to 
think  you  can  reach  up  to  that  citadel  of  all 
that  is  best,  and  holiest,  and  purest — a  true 
woman's  heart,  where  your  mother's  love  warmed 
you  to  life  at  first,  and  where  should  shine,  and 
would  shine  if  you  tried  to  find  it,  the  beacon- 
light  that  would  for  ever  comfort  you  in  your 
hours  of  trouble  !  And  this  palace,  full  of  love 
and  sympathy  direct  from  God's  heart,  and  into 
which  such  monsters  as  you  should  never  dare 
to  crawl,  you  have  laid  waste  and  made  desolate  ! 
Oh  !  it  is  for  us  to  say,  thinking  of  men  like  you 
— and  we  do  say  it,  mark  you,  in  our  infinite 
and  sublime  pity — '  Father  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do  ! ' "      Here  her 
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breath  failed  her  and  she  paused,  trembling 
with  excitement,  and  her  fingers  working  as 
if  they  were  longing  to  get  at  his  throat. 

Laurence  stared  at  her,  not  only  crushed  by 
this  sudden  overthrow  of  all  his  hopes  and 
schemes,  but  appalled  at  what  he  saw.  It  was 
a  sudden  and  terrible  revelation.  This  was  not 
mere  anger  and  contempt.  It  was  something 
supernatural,  or  rather  something  that  partook 
of  the  nature  of  the  frenzy  of  insanity.  Could 
this  be  Muriel  Meredith  standing  before  him, 
— this  woman  whose  face  was  convulsed  with 
passion,  this  woman  with  dilated  pupils  and 
working  mouth,  whose  fingers  twitched  in  so 
murderous  a  fashion  ?  Could  this  demon  risen 
from  hell  be  the  dainty,  laughing,  gold  en - 
haired  darling  he  had  known  in  the  old 
days  1  Could  it  indeed  be  the  imperial  and 
graceful  woman  he  had  met  in  the  street 
but  a  few  minutes  ago  ?  What  had  hap- 
pened ?  What  horrible  change  had  come 
over  her  so  suddenly  ?  Farquhar  was  not 
exactly  a  coward — that  is,  physically — and  he 
had  been  many  times  in  great  danger,  but  now 
alone  before  this  beautiful  woman,  suddenly 
transformed  into  a  tigress,  his  heart  failed  him. 
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and  he  felt  afraid.  He  simply  stood  staring 
at  her  and  blinking,  ajDpalled  and  fascinated. 
The  Duchess  leant  both  hands  on  the  table 
and  looked  at  him,  or  rather  glared  at  him, 
opening  her  mouth  every  minute  as  if  to  speak, 
and  then  closing  it  again  without  uttering  any 
sound  save  something  that  sounded  like  a  sup- 
pressed sob.  Suddenly,  to  Farquhar's  horror, 
Muriel  turned  her  face,  and  stretching  her  head 
far  forward,  spat  upon  the  floor,  recoiling  as  she 
did  so  as  a  serpent  might  recoil  after  having 
bitten  its  victim.  Farquhar's  nerves,  shattered 
by  debauchery,  could  stand  this  hideous  sight 
no  longer.  This  woman  was  either  mad  already, 
or  going  mad.  At  all  events  he  had  no  further 
business  there,  and  the  sooner  he  got  away  the 
better. 

^'  You  are  ill.  Duchess,"  he  said,  in  a  trembling 
voice  ;  "I  will  go  and  tell  the  servants  to  send 
for  a  doctor." 

"  You  shan't  leave  the  room,"  cried  the  Duchess, 
turning  on  him  like  a  tigress, ''  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  police,  and  with  manacles  on  your  wrists  ! 
I  shall  keep  you  here,  if  I  have  to  kill  you,  until 
the  police  come.  You  think  to  threaten  me  by 
telling  Arthur  that  I  met  you  that  night  to  give 
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you  money,  because  you  lied  to  me  by  telling 
me  your  father  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin  !  Tell 
Arthur  !  Why,  you  poor  wretch,  Arthur  is  my 
husband,  my  God,  my  friend  !  Tell  him  ?  Why, 
you  dare  not  even  meet  him  !  One  look  from 
his  dear  eyes  would  wither  you.  Tell  him ! 
Why,  he  shall  know  all  the  moment  he  returns, 
whether  I  am  alive  or  dead  !  I  have  arranged 
for  that.  For  I  am  dying,  Farquhar,  dying — do 
you  hear  ?  But  I  shall  take  my  dear  husband's 
love  with  me  to  the  grave,  and  you  cannot  rob 
me  of  it ! " 

*' Muriel  ! "  exclaimed  a  well-known  voice, 
and  the  Duchess  turning,  saw  her  husband  step 
out  of  the  conservatory. 

"  Arthur,  Arthur,  Arthur  !  "  and  with  a  wild 
shriek,  as  of  a  tortured  child  suddenly  rushing 
to  the  outstretched  arms  of  its  mother,  Muriel 
sprang  into  the  outstretched  arms  of  her  hus- 
band, and  bursting  into  a  torrent  of  tears,  clung 
around  him,  moaning,  "  I  thank  Thee,  merciful 
God  !  Just  in  time  !  Dear  God !  Just  in  time  ! 
Merciful  Jesus !  Just  in  time,  dear  old  Arthur  ! 
Just  in  time  1 "  and  she  clung  around  him  as  a 
drowninor  man  clino-s  to  a  raft.  Terrible  as  this 
sudden  advent  of  the  Duke  was,  Laurence  felt 
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relieved.  He  had  at  least  now  some  tangible 
and  real  danger  to  combat.  He  was  at  least  no 
longer  alone  with  madness  and  murder. 

*'I  have  heard  all,  Muriel,"  said  Tintagil, 
stooping  and  kissing  his  wife  fondly.  "  I  came 
in  by  the  conservatory  to  take  you  by  surprise, 
and  then  I  heard  this  man's  voice,  and  then  I 
thought  of  that  horrible  letter  which  I  had 
received  from  that  woman,  and  of  which  I 
never  believed  a  word,  my  own  darling,  be- 
lieve me,  never  a  word ;  but  I  heard  this  man's 
voice,  and  I  listened.  Will  you  forgive  me, 
Muriel,  my  darling,  I  listened,  and  I  heard  all. 
You  are  safe  now,  my  own  darling  wife,  safe  in 
my  arms.  I  will  ring  and  have  the  police  sent 
for  at  once." 

"Arthur,  hear  me,"  began  Farquhar;  but 
Muriel  interrupted  him  before  he  could  proceed 
further. 

"  No,  Arthur,"  she  said,  lifting  her  fair  head 
from  his  shoulder  to  be  kissed,  "  no  ;  now  that  I 
have  you,  it  is  enough.  I  must  thank  God  for 
His  mercy  1  '  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the 
Lord.' "  Then  she  wrested  herself  from  the 
arms  of  her  astonished  husband,  and  walked  up 
to  Farquhar. 
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'^  You  can  go,  Laurence,"  she  said  ;  then,  before 
proceeding  further,  she  turned  her  head  and 
spat  on  the  floor  in  the  same  repulsive  manner 
as  before,  craning  forward  her  head,  and  then 
quickly  withdrawing  it  as  if  she  were  ejecting 
some  poison  that  burnt  her  lips.  ^'  You  can  go, 
for  you  are  the  only  one  who  knows  where 
Madge  is,  and  I  want  you  to  take  her  a  message 
from  me.  Tell  her  that  when  I  put  on  that 
cloak  of  hers  that  night  I  meant  no  harm.  Tell 
her  I  only  went  out  to  meet  you  to  give  you 
money  to  help  your  father.  Tell  her  that  it 
w^as  only  when  I  read  that  letter  you  had  written 
to  her,  and  knew  that  you  were  her  lover,  and 
had  gone  away  with  her,  that,  like  a  poor 
silly,  timid  child  as  I  was  then,  I  hesitated  for 
Arthur's  sake — I  hesitated  for  Arthur's  sake  to 
let  any  one  know  I  had  met  you,  or  given  you 
the  money  at  all.  Tell  her  that  her  husband 
forgave  her,  and  blest  her  on  his  deathbed,  and 
told  me  to  tell  her  so.  Tell  her  I  have  given  all 
my  heart  to  her  child,  and  have  brought  her  up 
to  be  good  and  noble  and  pure,  and  that  she  is 
going  to  marry  one  who  will  make  her  happy, 
and  who  is  worthy  of  her  great  goodness  ;  and 
what  can  I  say  more  ?     You  must  go  and  tell 
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her  that  at  once.  Then  tell  her  that  I  love  her 
with  all  my  heart,  and  that  I  don't  think  I  have 
ever  done  her  any  harm  in  word,  or  deed,  or 
thought.  Tell  her  I  bless  her,  and  ask  her  to 
pray  for  me.'' 

''  Muriel ! "  exclaimed  the  Duke,  advancing, 
terrified  by  his  wife's  strange  manner  and 
strange  words.  She  turned  her  face  to  him  and 
smiled  sweetly — a  very  mournful,  touching  smile 
— and  then,  holding  up  a  deprecating  finger — 

''  Wait,  Arthur  1 "  she  said—''  wait !  "  Then 
turning  to  Laurence  again,  she  said,  "  And  I  for- 
give you  too,  Laurence.  I  daresay  you  had* no 
idea  of  all  the  harm  you  were  doing.  Shake 
hands ! "  and  the  Duchess  advanced  and  ex- 
tended her  hand,  which  Farquhar  took  as  one 
in  a  dream. 

A  second  transformation  had  taken  place  : 
this  terrible  woman  of  a  moment  ago  had 
become,  as  it  were  by  the  beneficent  and  holy 
influence  of  her  husband's  kisses,  the  gentle, 
tender,  dainty  Muriel  he  knew  so  well  of  old ! 

"  And  you  will  need  some  money,  Laurence," 
continued  her  Grace.  '*  I  will  give  you  what  I 
have  now  by  me ;  but  you  must  write  to  Arthur, 
and  he  will  send  you  more  for  my  sake ! " 
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Thus  speaking,  the  Duchess  turned  and  ap- 
proaclied  the  table  to  get  the  purse  she  had 
placed  thereon  when  she  had  emptied  her 
pockets  ;  but  as  she  drew  near  to  it  she  began  to 
shudder,  to  shake  so  that  her  whole  frame  was 
convulsed,  and  the  Duke  and  Laurence  saw  her 
staring  with  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  dilated  with 
horror,  her  face  suddenly  suffused  with  a  violent 
flush  as  of  one  suffocating — at  what  ? — at  the 
half-empty  glass  of  soda-water  which  Laurence 
had  left  on  the  table  !  Before  either  of  the 
men  had  had  time  to  interfere,  she  had  made 
one  convulsive  bound  to  the  glass,  seized  it, 
looked  at  it,  screamed  with  horror  and  terror, 
thrown  it  to  the  ground,  and  recoiled,  fumbling 
in  her  pocket.  Arthur  sprang  to  her ;  the  report 
of  a  pistol  was  heard,  but  the  Duke  was  just  in 
time  to  strike  the  weapon  which  she  had  placed 
to  her  temple  from  her  hand,  but  the  bullet 
passed  close  to  the  cheek,  and  blood  began 
trickling  from  the  wound. 

"  Muriel !  Muriel !  Are  you  mad  ?"  cried  the 
Duke,  holding  her  in  his  arms  ;  but  the  woman, 
now  quite  out  of  her  senses,  struggled  with 
him. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  what  are  you  doing  ? " 
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she  sobbed,  catching  her  breath  as  if  suffocating, 
and  in  her  violent  attempts  to  breathe  emitting 
a  noise  like  the  barking  of  a  dog.  "  Let  me 
kill  myself !  For  the  love  of  God,  let  me  kill 
myself !  What  are  you  doing  1  Oh,  Arthur, 
have  mercy  on  me  !  IVe  got  it !  I've  got  it ! 
IVe  got  it !  "  Then,  slipping  down  through  her 
husband's  arms,  she  knelt  and  clasped  him 
around  the  knees,  weeping  piteously  and  wailing 
like  a  child.  "  Oh,  Arthur,  have  mercy  on  me, 
and  let  me  die !  I  never  meant  you  to  know, 
but  that  woman's  dog,  that  mad  dog,  bit  me, 
and  I've  got  hydrophobia.  Let  me  die !  *  If 
you  love  me,  let  me  die  !  Kill  me,  Arthur,  kill 
me  ! "  Then  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  but  the 
Duke  caught  her.  She  tried  to  wrest  herself 
from  his  grasp,  but  in  vain ;  he  held  her  tight. 
She  glared  at  him.  "  You  monster  !  "  she  hissed. 
"  You  monster,  to  let  me  die  like  this  !  I  hate 
you  !  "  Then  she  opened  her  mouth  and  snarled 
at  him.  "  Let  me  go  ! "  she  screamed  in  a 
strident  voice.  ^'Let  me  go,  or  I  shall  bite  you, 
and  then  we  shall  both  die  foaming  at  the 
mouth  and  mad  together ! "  Thus  speaking, 
with  one  violent  wrench  she  escaped  from  the 
arms  of  her  horrified  husband,  and  rushed  to 
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the  door;  but  Laurence  had  already  rung  the 
bell  violently,  and  the  poor  woman  found  her- 
self confronted  by  Eusebe,  with  all  the  servants 
of  the  household  behind  him,  frightened  by 
the  report  of  the  pistol  and  the  ringing.  The 
Duchess  started  back,  and  Arthur  caught  her 
from  behind  around  the  waist  and  held  her  tight. 

"  Send  for  a  doctor  at  once — at  once  !  do  you 
hear  ?  "  he  called.  "  Courtney  !  '^ — this  on  seeing 
the  face  of  one  of  his  English  coachmen,  a  man 
devoted  to  his  Grace's  family,  and  who  had 
indeed  been  born  on  the  ducal  estate — *' Court- 
ney, come  in,  and  close  the  door.''  The  man 
obeyed  at  once,  merely  turning  to  say  in  a 
menacing  tone  to  his  fellow-servants,  "  Mind 
you  have  a  doctor  here  in  five  minutes." 

Muriel  had  now  grown  somewhat  calmer — 
had  thrown  her  head  back  on  her  husband's 
arm,  and  was  beating  her  bosom  with  her  two 
clenched  fists,  moaning  the  while,  but  struggling 
comparatively  little. 

'*  Courtney,"  said  the  Duke,  "  her  Grace  is 
very  ill.  You  must  stay  with  me  until  the 
doctor  comes  ;  I  may  need  you.  You  are  not 
afraid,  are  you  ? " 

Arthur's   face    at   this   moment  was    almost 
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more  terrible  to  look  upon  than  that  of  his 
wife,  being  the  very  picture  of  one  to  whom 
suddenly  had  been  unveiled  such  horrors  as 
only  the  Third  Lady  of  Sorrow — "  Our  Lady 
of  Darkness  " — can  reveal.  The  man,  a  sturdy 
Cornishman,  glanced  at  his  master,  and  any 
fear  he  might  originally  have  entertained  for 
his  own  safety  vanished  at  the  sight  of  the 
unutterable  anguish  he  read  in  that  face. 

"  Afraid  ?  No  !  "  he  said,  the  tears  mounting 
to  his  honest  eyes ;  "  I  am  only  too  proud  your 
Grace  should  have  thought  of  me."  But  here 
Muriel  interposed,  leaning  forward,  held  by  her 
husband's  arms,  and  between  almost  every  word 
spitting  and  recoiling  in  the  same  terrible  way 
already  described. 

"  A  doctor  is  no  good,  Arthur — no  good  now. 
It's  too  late.  Send  for  the  Soeur  de  TEsperance 
at  the  Maison  Turque.  She  has  promised  to 
come.  I  saw  her,  and  I  saw  Marie,  yesterday. 
Do  send  for  her,  Arthur  !  Do  send  for  her  ! 
For  the  love  of  God,  send  for  her ! " 

The  Duke  was  about  to  order  Courtney  to 
send  one  of  the  servants  at  once,  when  Farquhar 
stepped  forward.  *^If  you  will  trust  me,  Arthur, 
I  will  go,"  he  said,  timidly. 

VOL.  III.  S 
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The  Duke  turned  with  a  frown  upon  his 
face,  but  it  died  away  when  he  saw  the  wretch, 
whose  personal  appearance  he  had  hardly  noticed 
before  that  afternoon,  so  absorbed  had  his  atten- 
tion been  since  his  sudden  advent  from  the  con- 
servatory with  the  extraordinary  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  such  quick  succession,  cul- 
minating in  this  hideous  tragedy  which  he  felt 
to  be  the  end  of  all.  What  a  wreck  was  here  ! 
Arthur's  heart  was  stirred  with  pity,  and  the 
glance  which  he  cast  upon  his  old  school  friend 
of  bygone  days,  full  as  it  was  of  tender  pity 
and  compassion,  seemed  still  more  eloquent  in 
reassuring  pathos  to  Farquhar,  who  had  noticed 
the  gleam  of  anger  and  scorn  which  had  at  first 
illuminated  it. 

''Go  at  once  then,  Farquhar,  and  bring  the 
woman  back  with  you.  Do  not  lose  a  minute, 
for  the  love  of  God ! " 

And  Laurence  Farquhar,  seizing  his  hat, 
darted  from  the  room  on  his  first  mission  of 
mercy.  He  tore  to  the  ferry  with  some  of  the 
agility  which  he  had  shown  in  the  old  days  at 
Eton,  when  Arthur  had  only  just  beaten  him  by 
a  neck  in  the  mile  race.  The  boat  was  just 
moving  off,  but  Laurence  sprang  on  board,  and 
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in  a  minute  was  on  the  Trouville  side.  Then 
he  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  quite 
reo^ardless  of  what  the  louno:ers  on  the  beach 
might  think,  up  the  jplanches  to  the  Maison 
Turque,  which  he  had  known  so  well  in  the  old 
days,  and  rang  the  bell  violently — ringing,  ring- 
ing, ringing,  in  fact,  until  a  frightened  footman 
came.  Never  waiting  to  make  inquiries  for  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  Farquhar  pushed  his  way 
in,  and  exclaimed,  his  voice  still  hoarse  with 
horror — "  Where  is  the  Soeur  de  I'Esperance  who 
was  here  ?     The  Duchess  of  Tintagil  is  dying 

and  wants "  but  before  he  could  finish  ^vhat 

he  was  saying,  he  heard  a  stifled  cry,  a  figure 
in  black  glided  up  to  him,  and  he  saw  beneath 
the  veil  of  the  Soeur  de  I'Esperance  the  upturned 
face  of  one  he  had  never  thought  to  see  again. 

^'  Madge  !  "  he  gasped,  staggering  back  like  a 
drunken  man.  But  the  Sister  paid  no  attention 
to  his  emotion.  She  merely  caught  him  by  the 
arm  to  keep  him  from  falling,  and  almost  shook 
him  as  she  exclaimed — "  What  did  you  say  'i 
The  Duchess  dying  1 " 

"  Yes,''  gasped  Farquhar,  "  dying — of — hy- 
drophobia !  She  may  only  have  a  few  minutes 
to  live,  and  asks  for  you." 
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The  Sister  let  go  his  arm,  and  clasping  her 
hands,  bent  her  head  in  prayer.  But  only  for  a 
second.     "  Come,"  she  said  ;  "  I  am  ready." 

Madame  de  Bragan's  carriage  was  at  the  door 
to  take  her  to  a  dinner-party,  and  the  Sister  and 
Farquhar  had  seated  themselves  in  it  and  began 
galloping  towards  Deauville  just  as  Madame  la 
Princesse,  greatly  frightened,  rushed  from  her 
dressin£[-room  and  was  told  the  dreadful  news. 

How  long  that  drive  seemed  to  take,  and 
what  a  strange  drive  it  was  I  The  lover  and 
his  mistress,  the  victim  and  her  social  and  moral 
assassin,  the  woman  who  had  given  all  the  first 
freshness  of  her  love  and  soul  to  this  man  until 
she  had  been  brought  by  bitter  misery  to  dedi- 
cate the  remnant  of  it  to  God — and  the  man  who 
had  trampled  this  precious  offering  under  foot, — 
now  sitting,  speechless,  side  by  side,  dashing  at 
full  gallop  through  the  dirty  streets  of  a  fashion- 
able fishing  village,  to  be  in  time  to  see  the  last 
of  one  who  had  been  so  good  and  true  and 
devoted  a  friend  to  them  both,  but  who  had 
now  already  entered  into  one  of  the  most  hideous 
ante-chambers  of  Death  !  And  they  spoke  not, 
this  lover  and  his  mistress  :  Laurence  was  be- 
wildered, dazed,  frightened,  by  what  had  taken 
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place  within  the  last  few  hours,  and  which 
seemed  to  indicate  to  him  that  some  terrible 
Nemesis  had  suddenly  mingled  in  his  affairs ; 
and  the  Sister  was  absorbed  in  prayer. 

Only  once  did  Farquhar  timidly  venture  to 
break  the  silence. 

"  Madge,"  he  whispered,  "  do  you — can  you 
forgive  me  ? " 

'*  Hush  !  "  said  the  shadow  by  his  side.  "  I 
have  nothing  to  forgive  !  My  name  is  Sister 
Saint  John  of  God  !  " 
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CHAPTER    X. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Villa  Giulia,  the 
Sister  passed  in  swiftly  and  alone,  Farquhar 
contenting  himself  with  what  the  footman  told 
him, — that  the  doctor  had  come,  that  Madame 
la  Duchesse  was  somewhat  easier,  having  been 
put  under  the  effect  of  chloroform ;  and  so, 
promising  himself  that  he  would  return  on  the 
morrow  early,  although  he  knew  that  the  disease 
which  had  seized  Muriel  was  one  whose  hideous 
record  of  slaughter  was  not  illuminated  by  a 
single  instance  of  recovery,  Laurence  made  his 
way  to  the  first  wine-shop,  and  absorbed  two 
glasses  of  absinthe  but  slightly  diluted  with 
water,  in  quick  succession,  and  then  ordering 
a  small  bottle  to  be  filled  with  this  powerful 
stimulant,  he  paid,  slipped  the  bottle  into  his 
pocket,  and  passed  out  into  the  summer  night. 
His  nerves  had  been  terribly  unstrung  by  the 
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experiences  of  the  last  few  hours,  and  he  knew 
full  well  that  his  only  hope  of  sleep  that  night 
lay  in  his  saturating  his  brain  with  absinthe, 
although  the  last  medical  man  he  had  consulted 
about  his  paralysis  had  told  him  most  solemnly 
that  such  indulgence  would  be  suicidal. 

He  walked  to  the  beach,  and  passed  in  front 
of  the  Villa  Giulia,  and  looked  up  at  the  lights 
which  gleamed  in  every  window  of  the  house, 
and  then  he  turned  and  looked  across  the  waste 
of  sand  to  the  sea.  The  tide  was  far  out,  but 
the  full  August  moon  shone  brightly,  and 
showed  him,  far  away,  the  glistening  waters, 
which  seemed  to  dance  in  the  silvery  light, 
while  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  his  ear 
caught  the  distant  murmuring  of  the  waves. 
Nature  in  all  her  moods  had  always  appealed 
strongly  to  Farquhar's  hypersensitive  nature ; 
and  to-night,  as  the  absinthe  mounted  to  his 
brain,  while  the  moonlight  bathed  him  in  silver 
glory,  and  the  soft  kisses  of  the  distant  sea 
upon  the  sand  stole  into  his  ear,  and  he  looked 
at  the  lights  gleaming  in  the  windows  of  the 
house  where  so  terrible  a  parting  of  the  spirit 
from  the  body  was  about  to  take  place,  his 
heart  thrilled,  and  the  poet  within  him  awoke, 
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and  took  down  his  harp  and  played.  He  was 
a  well-read  man,  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  five  different  languages,  and  with  most 
that  was  worth  reading  in  them, — and,  moreover, 
a  man  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  who 
could  understand  the  best  that  music  has  to 
tell, — so  that  now  his  memory  was  assailed  with 
an  innumerable  host  of  brilliant,  profound,  and 
pathetic  ideas  concerning  life,  death,  the  moon, 
the  waters,  and  the  night.  Cohort  followed 
cohort,  coming  on  in  serried  ranks,  and  then 
wheeling  gave  place  to  another  advancing 
legion.  He  sprang  from  Plato  to  Goethe,  and 
then  Leopardi  ambling  by,  he  vaulted  on  his 
back  and  galloped  off  to  Dante,  Sophocles, 
Schiller,  De  Musset,  Shakspeare,  Swinburne, 
Keats,  and  Walt  Whitman ;  and  while  this 
moonlit  tumult  was  taking  place  in  his  mind, 
the  ambient  air,  thrilled  through  and  through 
with  the  nervous  and  morbid  ecstasy  of  Chopin, 
was  now  and  then  hushed  to  an  awful  and 
reverent  silence  by  the  simple  majesty  of  some 
grand  consolation  of  Beethoven,  or  sobbed  in 
sympathy  with  Gounod's  tears. 

In  this  ecstasy  Farquhar  walked  slowly  back 
to  Trouville  by  the  bridge,  stopping  at  the  very 
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place  where  he  had  that  afternoon  met  Muriel, 
and  deluging  Tennyson  and  Shelley  with  ab- 
sinthe as  he  thought  of  all  the  terrible  events 
that  had  taken  place  since  that  meeting.  These 
frequent  pulls  at  his  little  bottle  had  indeed 
nearly  emptied  it ;  so  when  he  had  crossed  the 
bridge  and  got  to  Trouville,  he  went  into  another 
wine-shop,  had  it  replenished,  and  then  care- 
fully avoiding  the  planches j  which  were  crowded 
with  gaily  dressed  and  merry  people,  he  walked 
far  out  into  the  sands,  and  then  turning,  strolled 
up  to  the  Koches  Noires,  stopping  a  few  minutes 
in  front  of  the  Maison  Turque,  where  Victor 
Hugo  and  Horace  met  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  sauntering  up,  found  his  way  to  the  Black 
Rocks.  The  tide  was  still  far  out ;  and  so,  going 
to  one  of  the  farthest  rocks,  Farquhar  seated 
himself  upon  it,  and  taking  another  consoling 
draught  of  absinthe,  he  began  anew  to  revolve 
within  his  mind  the  enigma  of  life.  The  night 
was  warm,  even  hot ;  so  in  a  few  moments, 
ceding  to  a  Byronic  impulse,  he  threw  himself 
flat  on  his  back  upon  the  rock  and  looked  up 
to  the  moon  and  stars  above. 

Laurence  Farquhar  was  a  man  of  a  highly 
strung  nervous  organisation  and  of  fine  sensu- 
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ality, — a  man  of  considerable  intellectual  ability, 
but  one  who,  either  by  nature  or  by  habit  bred 
of  indolence,  had  ever  been  purely  receptive ; 
and  this  receptivity,  nourished  by  a  retentive 
memory,  and  aided  and  abetted  by  his  quick 
appreciation  of  what  was  striking  and  clever, 
had  made  of  his  plastic  nature  a  mosaic,  wholly 
unoriginal,  and  for  the  most  part  bad,  but  in 
which,  perhaps,  a  keen  and  experienced  eye 
might  have  detected  here  and  there  a  stone  of 
merit.  He  had  all  his  life  liked  what  was 
clever,  brilliant,  to  the  point,  searching  and 
comprehensive — good  or  bad  ;  but  this  liking 
had  done  his  moral  nature  (evil  as  it  doubtless 
originally  was)  much  harm,  for  it  is,  as  we  all 
know,  infinitely  more  easy  to  be  eloquent  when 
in  Opposition  than  when  seated  on  the  Min- 
isterial side  of  the  House  of  Life.  He  might 
have  honoured  Christianity  with  more  senti- 
mental attention  if  it  had  been  presented  to 
his  mental  palate  in  an  appetising  and  highly 
seasoned  form  ;  but  he  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
given  rein  to  his  natural  tendency  to  sympathise 
with  the  goats  rather  than  with  the  sheep,  be- 
cause the  first-named    quadruped   is   possessed 
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of  horns,  a  beard,  audacity,  and  a  power  and 
will  to  butt — whereas,  all  that  can  recommend 
the  chosen  animal  is  a  meek  submission  to  the 
shearing  scissors,  the  possession  of  wool  which 
is  destined  to  be  enjoyed  by  others,  and  an 
inability  to  defend  itself.  He  would  readily 
have  listened  to,  have  remembered — nay,  in 
his  superficial  way,  have  perhaps  believed  in, 
and  most  assuredly  have  at  least  repeated — clever 
things  in  defence  of  duty,  virtue,  and  God,  but 
his  reading  had  never,  save  in  rare  instances,  led 
him  to  such ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
storehouse  of  his  memory  was  sparkling  with 
wicked  and  pungent  sarcasms  against  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things, — shafts  which  the  sublime 
composure  of  nature  receives  with  such  perfect 
equanimity,  replying  to  our  witticisms  with  the 
sunlight  every  morning,  and  the  roses  every 
June.  So,  lying  on  this  lonely  rock  on  the 
sea-shore,  the  waves  approaching  gradually  but 
surely — whispering,  murmuring,  caressing,  toy- 
ing, retreating,  hesitating,  but  coming  nearer 
every  moment,  —  this  pitiful  wreck  of  what 
might  have  been  so  fair  and  perfect,  looking  the 
pure  and  peaceful   August  moon  in  the  face, 
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murmured  to  himself  the  terribly  eloquent  plati- 
tudes of  poor  De  Musset — 

"  Je  ne  crois  pas,  6  Christ,  t\  ta  parole  sainte, 

Je  suis  venii  trop  tard  dans  un  monde  trop  vieux. 
D'un  siecle  sans  espoir  nait  un  siecle  sans  crainte  : 

Les  cometes  du  notre  ont  depeuple  les  cieux. 
Maintenant  le  hasard  promene  au  sein  des  ombres 

De  leurs  illusions  les  mondes  reveilles : 
L'esprit  des  temps  passes,  errant  sur  leurs  decombres 

Jette  au  goufFre  eternel  tes  anges  mutiles  ! 
Les  clous  de  Golgotha  te  soutiennent  a  peine, 

Sous  ton  divin  tombeau  le  sol  s'est  derobe, 
Ta  gloire  est  morte,  6  Christ,  et  sur  nos  croix  d'ebene 

Ton  cadavre  celeste  en  poussiere  est  tombe  ! " 

How  long  did  this  poor  woman  have  to  live, 
he  wondered  ?  Perhaps  her  earthly  troubles 
were  already  over,  and  her  soul  was  even  at 
this  very  moment  being  received  into  the 
bosom  of  God — even  now  as  he  lay  there  upon 
that  lonely  rock  looking  up  to  the  stars  and 
moon,  and  striving  to  unravel  by  means  of 
absinthe,  and  what  he  could  recollect  of  the 
thoughts  of  great  men,  the  riddle  of  existence. 
Farquhar  remembered  his  Coleridge,  and  told 
himself  that  if  it  were  all  over  with  Muriel  she 
was  to  be  envied.  What  remained  for  him  ? 
Nothing  I  It  may  be  that  the  Angel  of  Death, 
hovering  so  close  to  this  lonely  outcast  lying  in 
drunken  ecstasy  on  the  rock — this  self-defaced 
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image  of  God,  who  had  always  been  so  pitiless 
to  others,  and  ever  so  full  of  compassion  for 
himself, — it  may  be,  we  say,  that  in  this  almost 
supreme  moment  the  veil  was  partly  lifted,  that 
the  Angel  of  Death  unfolded,  as  he  spread  his 
sombre  wings,  an  abnormally  luminous  vista  of 
introspection,  the  far-searching  light  of  which 
sprang,  perchance,  from  the  fact  that  it  shone 
for  the  last  time,  as  the  convulsive  flicker  of  the 
dying  taper,  or  the  apparent  renewal  of  strength 
which  so  often  immediately  precedes  dissolution. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that 
Laurence  Farquhar,  lying  on  that  rock  'that 
night,  the  August  moon  bathing  his  pallid 
careworn  face  in  its  hallowing  rays,  saw  his 
past  life  in  truer  colours  and  recognised  his 
errors,  with  a  greater  regard  for  the  justice 
due  to  others  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
He  did  not  repent — for  there  was  no  spot  on 
his  vice-blistered  heart  on  which  the  balm  of 
repentance  could  fall ;  but  he  plainly  saw  not 
only  the  whole  failure  of  it  all,  but  the  utter 
and  absolute  uselessness  of  his  attempting  to 
continue  the  struggle.  Here  he  fumbled  in  his 
pocket  with  his  only  sound  hand,  pulled  out  the 
absinthe-bottle  and  took  another  drink,  this  time 
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a  longer  draught  than  usual.  Then  he  corked 
the  bottle,  put  it  down  by  his  side,  and  lay  back 
again  on  the  rock,  reclining  on  his  arm,  gazing 
at  the  moon  and  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the 
advancing  waves.  No ;  there  was  nothing  left 
for  him  to  do  in  life,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  get  out  of  it  as  swiftly,  quiet- 
ly, painlessly,  and  cleanly  as  he  could,  instead 
of  awaiting  the  tedium  of  protracted  illness,  and 
all  the  horrors  which  must  cluster  around  a 
dying  man's  bed  in  a  hospital — a  bed  to  which 
he  knew  full  well  he  could  hope  for  no  friend  to 
come  to  bid  him  farewell. 

Fortune,  who  had  at  one  time  been  so  kind, 
had  now  evidently  deserted  him,  else  why  had 
death  intervened  to  take  from  him  in  so  sudden 
and  hideous  a  fashion  the  only  being  upon  whose 
kindness  he  could  rely  'i  It  was  his  destiny,  he 
told  himself,  prompted  by  the  absinthe — his  des- 
tiny, as  much  as  the  mad  dog's  fangs,  that  was 
dragging  that  poor,  innocent,  lovable,  and  loved 
woman  through  the  most  terror-damp  and  hor- 
ror-reeking purlieus  of  hell,  before  she  should 
be  able  to  find  refus^e  in  extinction.  It  was 
he,  and  not  the  dog,  that  had  killed  her,  the 
absinthe  whispered ;    and   so  now  he  had  the 
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bleeding,  smoking  carcass  of  murder  thrown 
in  to  add  to  the  foul  garbage-mound  of  vice, 
debauchery,  treachery,  and  villainy  which  alone 
stood  as  a  token  of  his  having  been  born  of 
woman  !  What  use  was  there  of  battling 
against  Fate  ? 

"  dXX'  d  ixoLpihia  Tts  SvvaarL<s  oetvd* 
OVT  av  viv  oX/Sos  ovT    Aprys,  6v  Trvpyo?,  ov^  dXc'KTVTTOt 
KeXatvat  votes  cK^vyotei/." 

Arthur  might,  in  fact  probably  would,  be  good 
to  him  and  give  him  money ;  but  what  then  ? 
Were  not  his  only  happy  moments  those  when 
he  was  half  delirious  with  drink,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  he  was  courting  death  and  em- 
bracing the  Pale  Horseman  on  the  lips  and 
brows  ?  No ;  no  money  could  save  him  now  : 
his  time  had  come  !  Why  seek  to  struggle 
further  with  the  inexorable  gods  ? 
Then  the  question — 

*' Tts  ovv  AvayKr]<s  iaTLV  6iaKO(TTpo<f>os ;  " 

And  then,  ah  !  then,  the  terrible  answer, — 

The  words  came  ringing  through  the  absinthe 
to  his  diseased  brain.  Had  he  not  better,  then, 
lie  here  and  sleep,  and  let  the  gentle  summer 
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waves  come  and  enwreathe  him,  and  bear  him 
away  without  pain  and  without  noise  to  the 
island  valley  of  Avillion  ?  And  how  heroic  it 
would  be  I  He  alone  would  know  of  his  heroism, 
but  it  would  be  a  dignified  and  graceful  depar- 
ture, worthy  of  those  glorious  Greeks  with  whose 
literature  and  modes  of  thought  he  had  ever  been 
so  enamoured  since  the  old  days  at  Vidal's,  when 
iVrthur  Pendragon  had  in  his  stupid,  clumsy, 
Sixth-form-boy  way,  endeavoured  to  show  him 
some  of  the  beauties  of  a  chorus  in  the  Anti- 
gone I  Here  the  tears  began  to  trickle  down 
Farquhar's  cheeks, — *'  Tears  from  the  depth  of 
some  divine  despair/'  he  told  himself,  quite  for- 
getting the  half-empty  and  wholly  responsible 
absinthe-bottle  lying  by  his  side.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  mystery — 

"  Geburt  unci  Grab, 
Ein  ewiges  Meer, 
Ein  wechselnd  Weben, 
Ein  gliihencl  Leben.'' 

But  he  was  not  a  coward  like  Master  Hamlet : 
he  would  chance  the  dreams  that  might  come, 
after  a  life  the  realities  of  which  had  become  so 
painful  to  him.  He  would  not  rebel — that 
would  be   idle, — Prometheus  had  tried  it  and 
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failed  ;  but  so  far  as  this  life  was  concerned,  he 
would  no  longer  stay  to  be  the  victim  of 

"  God's  intolerable  scorn 
Not  to  be  born." 

He  would  let  the  sea  come  there  and  claim  him : 
he  would  go  out  like  Barkis  and  FalstafF,  with 
the  tide.  He  had  seen  in  that  glance  from 
Arthur's  eye  that  he  at  least  had  forgiven  him  ; 
about  Madge  he  cared  nothing, —  she  had  her 
God — let  her  cling  to  Him  !  He  would  go  out 
with  Muriel.  She  had  been  his  affianced  bride 
once — oh,  how  long  ago  ! — his  soul  would  rush 
after  hers  now,  or  if  hers  was  still  struggling 
with  the  convulsed  and  hideous  flesh,  his  spirit 
would  hover  near  her  bedside  and  wait — and  he 
knew  he  should  not  have  to  wait  long — until 
hers  should  be  released,  and  then  they  two  to- 
gether, hand  in  hand,  would  pass  "  to  where  be- 
yond these  voices  there  is  peace."  Then  he  took 
another  pull  at  the  absinthe-bottle,  but  this  time 
he  experienced  some  difficulty  in  moving.  All 
the  better  !  He  was  getting  drunk !  So  in  a 
spirit  of  sheer  bravado  he  drained  the  bottle  and 
threw  it  from  him  into  the  approaching  sea. 
Then  he  fell  back  again,  resting  upon  his  arm, 
and  in  a  moment   had    sunk   into  a  drunken 

VOL.  III.  T 
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slumber.  And  as  he  slept  the  tide  came  in,  the 
sea  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  every  mo- 
ment, sparkling  and  scintillating  with  death ;  but 
the  gentle  waves  retreated  even  as  they  ad- 
vanced, as  if  the  outraged  and  insulted  moon 
which  looked  down  in  such  soft  glorious  pity  on 
this  blasphemous  sleeping  drunkard  had  said, 
"  Wait,  wait ;  not  yet !  Give  him  a  little  more 
time  !  He  may  become  reconciled  to  us  after 
all !  Give  him  time  !  Let  him  awake  from  his 
drunken  slumber,  and  then,  perchance,  when  the 
body  has  been  refreshed  with  sleep,  his  weary 
spirit  too  may  awake,  and  remember,  and  under- 
stand ! " 

Suddenly  Farquhar  awoke,  roused  by  the 
sensation  of  being  surrounded  by  water,  and  in 
a  moment  he  had  realised  the  situation.  The 
sea  had  almost  covered  the  rock,  and  there  was 
water  on  every  side  of  him,  and  each  wave  came 
gently  half  over  his  body,  stopping  and  retreat- 
ing just  below  his  waist.  His  heroic  dreams  of 
self-destruction  fled  at  once,  and  he  only  re- 
membered with  joy  that  he  could  easily  swim 
with  one  arm,  and  especially  in  this  warm 
August  sea,  and  with  the  tide  in  his  favour  ! 
Besides,  he  could  only  be  a  few  yards  from  the 
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shore,  and  could  most  probably  wade  to  the 
beach,  or,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  call 
for  assistance.  He  tried  to  rise,  but  could  not ; 
he  tried  to  raise  his  left  arm,  but  could  not  ! 
Then  the  full  horrible  truth  burst  in  upon  him, 
and  he  tried  to  call  for  help,  but  could  not ! 
The  mental  excitement  of  the  last  few  hours,  the 
absinthe,  the  exposure,  and  the  water,  had  done 
their  deadly  work,  and  his  body  was  completely 
paralysed,  save  the  brain  ! 

While  he  had  been  sleeping  over  his  premedi- 
tated heroic  exit,  God  had  stepped  in  and  taken 
the  matter  into  His  own  hands,  and  pinned  him 
to  the  rock,  for  the  languid,  lazy  summer  sea — 
now  no  longer  lingering,  hesitating,  and  caress- 
ing, but  grown  cruel,  pitiless,  and  ravenous — to 
bring,  when  she  should  find  time  to  spare  a 
wave  to  do  so  paltry  a  deed,  this  ignominious 
villain  to  her  silent  secret  chamber.  Even 
the  moon  seemed  to  mock  him  now  as  he 
looked  up,  and  the  silvery  rays  played  about 
him  through  the  rapidly  ascending  water  as  a 
cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  sneering — "  Not  yet ! 
Not  yet !  But  before  long  !  And  then  when  all 
is  over,  I  will  shine  upon  the  spot  you  will  have 
left,  with  no  abatement  in  the  softness  and  sweet- 
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ness  of  my  light.  I  will  shine  upon  that  spot, 
but  none  of  my  beams  shall  tell  where  the  waves 
have  covered  you  ! "  With  an  almost  super- 
human effort  Farquhar  rolled  over  on  to  his 
stomach  and  looked  to  land.  He  was  indeed 
very  near  the  shore,  nearer  than  he  had  thought, 
and  he  could  plainly  see  the  lights  along  the 
beach,  and  even  see  the  crowd  of  loungers  strol- 
ling and  looking  at  the  coming  tide.  Oh  !  if 
he  could  but  only  raise  his  head  !  He  tried,  but 
he  could  not,  and  just  then  a  gentle  warm  wave- 
let came  washing  over  him,  and  stirred  his  curls. 
And  so  death  took  him,  silently,  relentlessly, 
surely — while  he  lay  staring  at  life  and  pleasure, 
and  within  a  stone's-throw  of  certain  succour ! 

Sister  St  Jean  de  Dieu  was  at  once  ushered 
into  the  salon  which  had  been  the  theatre  of 
the  terrible  scene  described  in  our  last  chapter, 
and  was  told  by  the  footman  that  he  would  im- 
mediately acquaint  M.  le  Due  with  the  fact  of  her 
arrival ;  and  so  in  a  few  minutes  poor  Tintagil 
came — broken,  trembling,  crushed — aged  thirty 
years  in  one  hour. 

"  My  dear  Sister,"  he  said  in  French,  advanc- 
ing and  holding  out  his  hand,   "  I  can  never 
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thank  you  enough  for  having  come  at  once.    My 

poor   wife "  but   before   he   could   proceed 

further,  the  Sister  had  seized  him  by  the  arm, 
and  lifting  up  an  agonised  face  to  his,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Not  dead,  Arthur  1  Oh !  don't  tell  me  my 
prayers  have  not  been  answered,  and  that  I  have 
come  too  late  !  "  The  Duke  stared  at  the  woman, 
but  he  could  not  speak.  "  Yes,  it  is  I,  Arthur," 
said  the  Sister,  lowering  her  head. 

"I  thank  Thee,  0  God,  for  Thy  infinite 
mercy  ! "  sobbed  poor  Arthur,  now  fairly  broken 
down,  and  raising  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears 
to  heaven.  Then,  controlling  his  feelings,  but 
with  the  tears  still  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  he 
stooped,  took  one  of  the  Sister's  hands  in  his  and 
kissed  it  with  courtly  reverence.  ^*  No  ;  she  is 
not  dead — not  yet !  Thank  you  for  coming. 
Lady  Anstruther.     God  bless  you  1 " 

"  Is  it  really  hydrophobia  ? "  inquired  the 
Sister. 

'*  Yes.'' 

"  And  is  there  no  hope  ?  " 

'*  There  is  no  hope.  I  have  wired  to  Paris, 
and  sent  a  special  train  to  bring  down  two 
physicians  at  once,   and  I  have  also  wired  to 
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London  for  two  specialists;  but  there  is  no  hope. 
There  has  never  been  a  well-authenticated  in- 
stance of  cure,  you  know  ;  and  the  doctor  here — 
who  is  with  her  now — says  that  owing  to  her 
nervous  temperament  this  is  a  most  violent 
case."  Then  the  Sister  clasped  her  hands  and 
bowed  her  head  in  prayer,  but  Arthur  could  see 
the  tears  fall  one  by  one  on  the  cross  she  wore 
upon  her  breast. 

**Is  she  suffering  much  pain?"  inquired 
Sister  St  John  of  God,  after  a  pause. 

"  Perhaps  not  when  the  spasms  do  not  seize 
her,"  answered  poor  Arthur,  shaking  like  a  girl, 
and  looking  like  a  man  standing  upon  the  drop 
with  the  hangman  just  about  to  pull  the  white 
cap  over  his  face,  thus  muffling  him  to  take  the 
rope-length's  journey  which  will  jerk  him  from 
man's  justice  to  God's  mercy.  "  But  she  suffers 
terribly.  We  tried  to  get  her  to  bed  just  now, 
but  the  draught  caused  by  putting  the  sheets 
over  her  brought  on  a  convulsion  which  almost 
killed  her.  Then  the  doctor  tried  to  administer 
chloroform,  but  it  almost  asphyxiated  her,  and 
had  to  be  discontinued  before  she  could  be  com- 
pletely got  under." 

'*Let  me  go  to  her,"  said  the  Sister  softly. 
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and  without  a  word  the  Duke  led  her  to  the 
chamber  of  death. 

When  the  door  was  opened  the  sight  that 
met  their  gaze  was  horrible  in  the  extreme. 
There  stood  the  doctor  and  his  assistant — grave, 
serious  gentlemen,  habited  in  black  and  wearing 
white  ties — while  before  them,  dressed  in  a  dainty- 
sky-blue  satin  dressing-gown,  but  with  bare 
feet,  her  golden  hair  streaming  down  her  back, 
stood  Muriel,  if  indeed  her  attitude  could  be 
termed  standing.  She  was  leaning  backwards, 
supported  by  her  two  feet  and  one  hand  on  the 
carpet,  like  a  clown  in  a  circus,  and  arching  for- 
ward her  breast,  which  she  beat  violently*  with 
the  hand  which  remained  disengaged.  At  the 
sight  of  her  husband  and  the  Sister  she  smiled. 

"  Ma  bonne  Soeur !  "  she  gasped,  not  changing 
her  attitude,  and  continuing  to  beat  her  breast, 
*'  I — knew — you — would — come  !  "  Then  came 
hurried  inspirations  and  sobbings,  precisely  re- 
sembling those  which  occur  when  one  wades 
gradually  into  cold  water. 

The  Duke  walked  up  to  the  medical  men. 
^'  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  husky  and 
hoarse  with  emotion,  "  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  step  outside  with  me  for  a  moment  1 " 
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Poor  Arthur  wanted  the  first  meeting  between 
the  two  sisters — the  last  joy  it  was  in  his  power 
to  give  Muriel  in  this  life — to  be  unobserved  and 
private  as  a  holy  and  sacred  thing.  The  doctors 
bowed  and  followed  the  Duke  out  into  the  hall, 
his  Grace  closing  the  door  behind  them,  and 
leaving  Madge  and  Muriel  alone  together.  The 
Duchess  had  paid  no  attention  to  all  this.  She 
had  only  shuddered  and  moaned  at  the  slight 
draught  caused  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
the  door,  and  never  ceased  beating  her  bosom, 
arching  out  her  breast,  and  sobbing. 

"  There's  such  a  tightness  here  !  "  she  gasped. 

The  Sister  of  Hope  with  open  arms  tottered 
rather  than  walked  towards  her  and  knelt  down 
by  her  side.  "  Muriel !  Muriel !  my  darling!  it 
is  I!" 

The  poor  half-crazed  Duchess,  sprawling  like 
a  clown  on  the  floor,  turned  her  head  and  looked 
at  her,  then  closed  her  eyes  for  a  second,  then 
opened  them  again,  and  looked  at  her  as  if 
doubting  whether  she  were  delirious  or  in  her 
senses ;  then  as  the  Sister  took  the  poor  con- 
vulsed body  in  her  arms,  and,  her  eyes  streaming 
with  tears,  stooped  over  the  dying  woman  to 
kiss  her,  Muriel  was  seized  with  a  convulsive 
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fit   of  suffocation   and   fell   back    prone    upon 
the  floor. 

"  Muriel !  Muriel !  my  darling  ! " 

But  poor  Muriel  only  writhed  and  sobbed, 
and  in  her  efforts  to  breathe  uttered  that 
terribly  significant  sound  which  is  peculiar  to 
hydrophobia,  and  which  the  ignorant  have  taken 
to  be  the  imitation  of  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
The  Sister  raised  her  in  her  arms,  weeping  and 
sobbing  out  words  of  consolation  and  love  as 
she  did  so ;  but  this  seemed  to  agitate  the 
sufferer  still  more,  and  Muriel,  clasping  her  in 
her  arms,  closed  her  eyes  to  avoid  seeing  the 
Sister's  tearful  face,  and  craning  forward  her 
head,  leant  her  chin  on  the  Sister's  shoulder,  so 
that  they  could  not  see  one  another's  faces  as 
they  spoke. 

*'  So — so  !  "  she  gasped,  "  I — I — I — can't  see 
your — tears,"  and  here  a  convulsive  shudder 
shook  her  frame.  "They — they — drive  me 
mad ! " 

Here  a  slight  fit  of  suffocation  came  on,  the 
Sister  of  Hope  holding  her  tenderly  in  her  arms, 
and  petting  and  soothing  her  with  caresses,  but 
never  uttering  a  word — and  Muriel  on  her  knees 
before  her,  stiffly  craning  her  neck  over  her 
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companion's  shoulder,  so  that  they  might  not 
speak  face  to  face.  AVhen  the  worst  of  the 
paroxysm  of  suffocation  had  passed  away, 
Muriel's  hands,  which  she  had  held  tightly 
clasped  around  her  friend's  neck,  relaxed  and 
loosened,  and  she  in  her  turn  began  smoothing 
and  caressing  her  long-lost  darling's  back. 

"  You  mustn't — be  frightened,  Madge  ! "  she 
whispered,  gasping.  '*  And  you — will  stay — 
with  me — won't  you — to — the  end  ?  "  The 
tightening  of  the  embrace  which  encircled  her, 
and  the  kisses  on  her  shoulder,  answered  the 
poor  Duchess  with  sufficient  eloquence.  *'  Dear 
Madgy  ! "  murmured  Muriel,  now  becoming 
rather  more  calm,  entirely  abandoning  herself 
to  her  friend's  embrace,  and  passing  her  poor 
little  twitching  hands  caressingly  down  the 
coarse  cloth  of  the  Sister's  dress.  "  I  knew  I 
should  see  you  before  I  died  !  I  may  die  any 
minute,  you  know,  now — any  minute ;  and  I  had 
something  to  tell  you.  Your  breath  on  my  face, 
and  your — your — your  tears," — here  again  came 
a  slight  convulsive  shudder,  quickly  mastered, — 
"  drove  me  mad,  Madgy  darling ;  but  we  can 
talk  like  this,  for  so  I  do  not  see  your  tears  or 
feel  your  breath.     I  wanted  to  tell  you  before  I 
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die  that  Laura,  your  daughter,  is  good  and 
pure  and  noble,  and  is  going  to  marry  a  noble 
and  good  man  whom  she  loves.  She  will  be 
happy,  thank  God !  I  have  done  my  best  for 
her,  Madgy  darling — my  very  best  for  her.  Re- 
member what  I  tell  you  now,  no  matter  what 
you  may  hear  or  know.  She  has  been  to  me  as 
my  own  daughter,  and  now,  thank  God  !  as  I 
am  leaving  her,  she  will  be  happy."  Here  the 
Duchess  stopped  suddenly  and  struggled  to  her 
feet,  the  Sister  rising  with  her  and  holding  her 
in  her  arms,  averting  her  face  the  while.  When 
they  were  once  standing  the  Duchess  became 
more  calm,  and  resting  her  chin  on  her  friend's 
shoulder  again,  resumed.  "  Your  husband,  the 
poor  Colonel,  forgave  and  blessed  you,  Madge, 
on  his  deathbed,  and  told  me  to  tell  you.  I 
have  done  it  now.  Thank  God,  I  have  lived  to 
do  it !  "  Here  more  sobbing  and  moaning  and 
barking.  Then  the  Duchess,  becoming  calmer 
once  more,  kissed  her  friend's  shoulder,  and 
began  caressing  her  friend's  back  appealingly. 
*'Now,  Madgy,"  she  murmured  coaxingly,  "will 
you  do  one  thing  for  me  if  I  ask  you  1  Will 
you  promise  me  to  do  one  thing  ?  I  know 
you  love  me  as  I  love  you.     I  have  done  all 
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I  can  for  Laura,  and  I  am  dying.  Will  you 
promise  ? " 

"  I  will." 

"  Then,  Madgy," — and  she  brought  her  lips 
close  to  where  she  knew  the  Sister's  ear  was 
only  hidden  from  her  by  the  hoimet  of  the  order, 
and  kissed  the  place  as  she  spoke, — "  don't  be 
frightened  !  I  am  dying ;  you  know  that — you 
see  that ;  dying — and  nobody  can  save  me. 
But  I  don't  want  to  die  in  this  way.  Will  you 
bring  me  something  that  will  put  a  stop  to  this 
— a  knife,  a  pistol,  poison, — anything?  You 
promised — remember  you  promised  !  Don't  hate 
me  for  asking  you,  but  for  the  love  of  Jesus  let 
me  have  it !  " 

"  Kemember,"  whispered  the  poor  groom's 
daughter,  the  disgraced  outcast,  now  become 
a  Sister  of  Hope,  who  had  come  through  great 
tribulation,  and  was  trying  in  her  feeble  way 
to  wash  her  robes  and  make  them  white, — 
"  remember,"  she  whispered,  clasping  in  her 
arms  one  who  but  a  few  hours  ago  had 
been  the  most  powerful  and  to  be  envied 
of  young  peeresses  in  Europe,  *^  what  He 
suffered,  Muriel  darling — He  who  died  for 
us  1      What  can  our  suffering  be  to  His,  who 
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embraced  in  the  agony  in  the  Garden  all  the 
suffering  and  trouble  that  can  ever  come  to  us 
in  this  world  ?  He  did  not  weep  for  Himself, 
Muriel — think  of  that !  Why  should  God  weep 
for  Himself?  He  wept  for  us,  for  He  saw  all 
that  it  would  be  necessary  and  in  order  for  us 
to  suffer,  and  how  little  we  could  stand  it  if 
He  were  not  by  our  side  to  comfort  us.  It 
is  all  in  order,  my  darling,  all  in  order !  Think 
of  Jesus,  my  darling,  and  say  with  Him,  'Thy 
will,  not  mine,  be  done  ! '  and  then  think  of 
His  blessed  promise,  '  To  him  that  overcometh 
will  I  grant  to  sit  with  Me  in  My  throne^  even 
as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with 
My  Father  in  His  throne  \'  It  is  all  in  order, 
Muriel,  my  own  darling,  all  in  order, — and  we 
rise  to  Him  by  our  sufferings,  which  He  has 
known  and  suffered  for  us." 

"  All  in  order !  all  in  order ! "  echoed  the 
poor  Duchess  in  a  moan  and  between  her 
terrible  sobs,  beating  time  to  the  words  on 
her  friend's  back,  and  staring  blankly  at  the 
wall  over  her  friend's  shoulder.  But  just  then 
her  glaring  eyes  caught  the  glittering  reflection 
of  a  looking-glass,  and  a  terrible  convulsion  en- 
sued— so  terrible,  indeed,  that  the  Sister,  find- 
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ing   it   impossible   to  hold   her   in    her    arms, 
screamed  for  help. 

We  will  not,  however,  harrow  the  feelings 
of  our  readers  any  further  by  entering  into  a 
detailed  description  of  the  innumerable  horrible 
incidents  which  occurred  before  the  end  came 
and  this  sweet  soul  was  permitted  to  fly  home. 
We  will  give  no  elaborate  account  of  how  that 
very  night,  and  at  her  own  request,  a  strait- 
waistcoat  had  to  be  put  upon  her :  we  will 
say  nothing  of  the  spinal  ice-bag  and  the  iced- 
water  cap  which,  after  wearing  a  few  hours,  she 
tore  ofi*  in  an  agony  of  delirium  :  we  will  pass 
over  in  silence  the  agonies  which  transformed 
this  dainty  Duchess,  while  the  spasms  lasted, 
into  something  more  revolting  than  the  mind  of 
man  can  conceive.  The  convulsions  had  been 
at  first  frequent  and  violent — every  two  minutes, 
and  then  every  fifteen  minutes ;  but  they  grew 
less  frequent  by  degrees,  although  their  violence 
rather  intensified.  The  great  men  came  from 
Paris  and  London,  and  everything  was  tried, — 
chloroform,  chloral,  musk,  morphia,  nitrate  of 
amyl,  curara,  everything,  —  but  all  in  vain. 
Then  on  the  second  evening  came  two  hours 
of    calm,    and   in   the   gentle   whispered    con- 
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versation  which  passed  between  the  dying 
woman  and  the  Sister  of  Hope,  who  never 
left  her  for  a  moment,  the  Duchess  told  her 
simple  little  story  about  the  mistake  about 
the  cloak,  begged  for  and  received  absolution 
for  her  cowardice, — and  in  her  turn  Muriel 
learnt  all  that  had  occurred  during  the  last 
seventeen  years  in  her  foster  -  sister  s  life  : 
heard  the  true  story  of  the  sin ;  of  the  flight 
to  New  York ;  of  the  deception ;  of  how 
Madge  had  left  her  lover  when  she  found  he 
did  not  intend  marrying  her ;  heard  how  she 
had  taught  French  in  a  school  in  America  for 
a  few  months,  and  then,  when  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  broke  out,  had  come  to  Paris, 
served  as  a  sick-nurse  in  the  ambulances,  and 
then  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
became  a  Sister  of  Hope.  The  telling  of  these 
simple  facts  took  but  a  short  time;  and  although 
Sister  St  John  of  God  was  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience in  thus  speaking  of  her  past  life,  she 
gladly  took  the  sin  upon  her  soul,  when  she 
saw  how  the  narrating  of  her  vicissitudes 
withdrew  for  the  time  being  the  attention  of 
the  poor  dying  woman  from  her  present  suffer- 
ing, and  the  rapidly  approaching  catastrophe. 
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Laura,    Lady   Astolat,   and   Jack,    who   had 
returned  on  the  day  following  the  outbreak  of 
her  Grace's  terrible  malady,  were  not  allowed 
to   see   the   sufferer,    although    Laura    pleaded 
piteously  to  do  so.     The  doctors  had  pointed 
out  the  terrible  shock  the  child  would  experi- 
ence  at   such   a   meeting.      Muriel   had   been 
consulted  on  this  point,  and  although,  if  her 
poor  heart  still  retained  on  its  lacerated  sur- 
face   any  spot  to  which  a  fresh   agony  could 
find  its  way,  she  herself  wantonly  inflicted  the 
wound  when  she  denied  the  door  of  her  death- 
chamber  to  her  darling ;  yet  she  did  so  deny  it, 
and  Miss  Anstruther  was  told  that  her  Grace 
could  only  see  her  just  before  she  died,  and 
even  then  only  if  the  doctors  would  allow  it. 
The  attention  of  the  Sister  of  Hope,  who  had 
never  left  the  Duchess  since  her  arrival  at  the 
Villa,  and  who  slept  and  had  the  little  she  could 
eat  in  the  boudoir   adjacent   to    the   room   in 
which  her  friend  lay  dying,  only  stealing  out 
into  the  hall  and  closing  the  bedroom  door  to 
drink  when  Muriel  was  asleep, — the  attention, 
we   say,    of   Lady   Anstruther   was   so  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  terrible  tragedy  being  enacted 
before   her,    and   in   the   contemplation    of  its 
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spiritual  aspect,  that  she  had  hardly  thought  of 
her  daughter  save  in  prayer ;  while  Muriel,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  either  delirious  or 
stupefied  by  anaesthetics,  except  for  the  few 
hours  alluded  to  above,  during  which  the  foster- 
sisters  had  told  each  other  the  story  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  since  they  had  parted  seventeen 
long  years  ago,  so  that  no  conversation  con- 
cerning Laura  Anstruther  took  place  between 
the  dying  Duchess  and  her  nurse  (nor  indeed 
was  the  young  girl's  name  even  mentioned 
between  them  save  for  these  few  words  already 
recorded  ;  for  the  message  of  denial  sent  by  the 
Duchess  to  her  adopted  daughter  had  been 
taken  by  the  broken-hearted  Arthur,  who  came 
to  the  bedside  of  his  wife  whenever  the  doctors 
would  allow  him  to  do  so)  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  third  day  succeeding  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  disease.  Then  the  Duchess,  who  had 
been  quiet  for  the  last  hour,  having  experienced 
great  relief  from  the  ice-cap  which  had  been 
replaced,  murmured  —  "Madge!"  and  in  an 
instant  her  tender  nurse  was  leaning  over  her. 
''  Have  you  seen  Laura  V  asked  the  Duchess  in 
a  whisper. 
''Nol" 
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"How  strano-e!"  murmured  Muriel.  '^And 
she  your  own  child  !" 

"No  I"  said  the  Sister,  bending  down  and 
kissing  the  dying  woman  on  her  wan  cheek  ; 
for  during  the  last  few  hours  Muriel  could  not 
only  tolerate,  but  sought  for  such  embraces. 
"  No,  my  darling,  she  is  no  longer  my  child, 
she  is  yours.  I  deserted  her  when  she  needed 
my  care  the  most,  and  you  took  my  place.  You 
are  her  mother  in  the  eyes  of  our  Father  in 
heaven.  I  have  passed  out  of  her  life,  and  must 
not  now  come  in  to  overshadow  it." 

''  So  you  don't  mean  to  tell  her,  or  let  Arthur 

tell  her,  or  let  me  tell  her,  if — if "  and  her 

voice  broke — "  if  they  let  me  see  her   before 
I  die?" 

"  No,  my  darling.  I  shall  have  no  more  love 
to  give  in  this  world  when  you  have  passed 
away.  You  are  my  sister,  you  are  all  my  past. 
God  will  forgive  me  for  clinging  to  you,  but  I 
have  no  right,  now  that  I  have  dedicated  myself 
to  His  service,  to  seek  to  find  again  ties  which 
may  make  me  think  more  of  earth  than  of 
heaven, — ties  which  I  myself  wantonly  broke 
when  they  were  sacred." 

"  But  she  is  your  own  child,  Madge  !" 
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"  We  are  all  the  children  of  God,  my  darling ; 
and  Laura  does  not  need  my  care  now  even 
if  I  could  give  it  to  her,  and,  as  you  know, 
I  cannot." 

The  Duchess  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  then  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness  stole 
over  her  face,  and  opening  them  again  she  said, 
with  a  look  of  great  and  pathetic  tenderness — 
''You  are  making  this  great  sacrifice  for  me, 
Madge,  that  Laura  may  love  me  and  look  upon 
me  as  her  mother  to  the  last !" 

*'  Oh,  my  sister !  "  cried  the  poor  heart-broken 
woman,  kneeling  down  by  the  bedside  and  lay- 
ing one  of  her  hands  upon  Muriel's  shoulder. 
"  As  your  father  took  care  of  me  when  I  was  a 
child  and  desolate,  so  have  you  taken  care  of  my 
child  when  I  abandoned  her  and  left  her  deso- 
late I  She  is  yours,  and  all  her  love  is  yours — 
I  have  no  part  in  it !  I  have  thought  over  this  ; 
I  have  prayed  to  God  to  show  me  His  will,  and 
He  has  told  me  that  my  child  is  yours,  and  only 
yours,  and  by  something  even  more  holy  and 
more  sacred  than  the  ties  of  blood  !  When  you 
and  she  and  I  meet  in  heaven,  Muriel,  if  I  can 
ever  reach  to  you,  you  shall  tell  her  all — but  not 
before,  my  darling,  not  before  ! " 
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That  evening  the  doctor  told  Arthur  that,  as 
her  Grace  was  much  more  calm,  and  as  a  fatal 
catastrophe  was  in  all  probability  very  imminent, 
if  Miss  Anstruther  wanted  to  see  and  say  good- 
bye to  the  Duchess,  she  had  better  do  so  at  once ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  strictly  ordered  that  the 
interview  should  be  of  but  very  short  duration, 
and  that  Laura  should  not  give  way  to  her  feel- 
ings, for  the  Duchess's  frame  was  so  debilitated 
that  any  excitement  might  bring  on  a  fresh 
spasm,  and  that  each  spasm  meant  a  terrible 
leap  towards  death.  Arthur  told  Laura  this, 
made  her  promise,  and  then  went  to  his  wife's 
room  and  told  her. 

"  Very  well,"  murmured  Muriel.  "  Thank 
God,  they  will  let  me  see  my  darling  at  last ! 
Tell  her  to  come  quickly."  The  Duke  hesitated 
and  turned  towards  the  Sister  of  Hope.  "  What 
is  it  ?  "  whispered  Muriel. 

"  Shall  you  stay,  or  will  you  come  out 
with  me  ? "  asked  Arthur,  addressing  the 
Sister. 

The  poor  woman  hesitated  :  then  she  bowed 
her  head  and  said — *'  I  will  stay.  I  cannot 
leave  Muriel  even  for  a  minute." 

The  Duke  took  her  hand  in  his  and  pressed  it, 
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and  then  without  another  word  went  to  tell 
Laura  she  could  come. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  can  bear  it,  Madge '? " 
murmured  the  Duchess.  "  She  loves  me  so  very 
much  !  " 

"Hush,  my  darling  sister — she  is  yours." 
Then  a  slight  pause  and  a  faltering  footstep  was 
heard  nearing  the  door. 

"Madge,''  whispered  the  Duchess,  "  pull  the 
bed-clothes  well  over  me  to  hide  this  dreadful 
thing.  I  must  not  frighten  my  darling  now 
when  I  see  her  for  the  last  time !" 

"  Not  for  the  last  time,  Muriel,  not  foe  the 
last  time,"  murmured  the  Sister,  as  she  pulled 
up  the  sheet  so  as  to  hide  the  strait- waistcoat. 

In  another  moment  Laura  was  in  the  room 
and  kneeling  by  the  bed  with  her  hand  locked 
in  that  of  her  dying  friend. 

"  Auntie  May  ! "  she  gasped,  trying  to  keep 
her  promise  to  be  calm,  and  greatly  aided  in  her 
endeavours  by  the  terror  with  which  the  dread- 
ful change  in  the  Duchess's  appearance  inspired 
her. 

*'  Laura,  my  darling  !  "  The  Sister  of  Hope 
turned  away.  **  So  at  last  they've  let  you  come 
to  say  good-bye  !     You  mustn't  cry,  Laura,  you 
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mustn't  cry.  Remember  you  have  Jack.  I 
sliall  be  happier  when  I  am  dead  and  this  is  all 
over.  Be  good,  my  darling,  as  you  have  always 
been,  and  love  Jack,  and  be  good  to  him,  and 
true  to  him,  and  cling  to  him.  And  try  to 
comfort  poor  Uncle  Arthur  when  I  am  gone. 
You  will  miss  me  and  mourn  for  me,  bless  you, 
but  you  have  Jack,  whereas  poor  Uncle  Arthur 
will  have  nobody ! "  Laura  stared  at  this  strange 
face  looking  at  her  from  the  pillow,  and  which 
she  hardly  recognised  as  that  of  her  first,  best, 
and  truest  friend.  Muriel  noticed  this  look  of 
terror,  and  it  smote  her  to  the  heart.  "  Do  I 
frighten  you,  Laura  ?  "  she  whispered. 

*'  Frighten  me  !  You  ?  All  that  I  have  in 
the  world !  "  cried  the  girl,  whose  quick  percep- 
tion had  at  once  divined  what  was  passing  in 
the  dying  woman's  mind. 

"  Not  all  that  you  have  in  the  world,  Laura." 

'*  Yes,  all  that  I  have  in  the  world  !  What  is 
Jack  to  me  beside  you  ? — you  who  have  been 
my  own  darling  mother,  to  me  who  had  no 
mother.     You  who " 

"  Hush,  Laura,  hush." 

But  the  girl,  who  had  now  risen  from  her 
knees  and  was  bending  over  the  dying  woman, 
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was  not  to  be  stopped,  and  covering  MurieFs 
face  with  kisses,  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes  per- 
fectly dry,  the  tears  thereof  perhaps  already 
exhausted  through  much  weeping,  or  it  may  be 
beaten  back  and  parched  by  the  feverish  excite- 
ment of  the  moment — "  My  own  darling  Aunty 
May,  my  more  than  mother,  my  all  in  all,  my 
life,  my  own  dear,  darling,  only  friend  I  You 
made  me  promise,  if  ever  I  should  meet  my 
mother,  to  run  to  her  and  fall  upon  her  neck 
and  kiss  her — but  how  can  I  ?  For  when  I  lose 
you,  oh  Aunty !  when  I  lose  you,  my  own  dearest, 
truest  mother,  I  shall  have  to  run  to  heavjsn  to 
fall  upon  your  neck  and  kiss  you  ! " 

"  0  Laura  !  Laura  !  " 

But  here  the  Duke,  who  had  been  waiting 
outside,  came  in.  "  Laura,"  he  whispered, 
"  remember  your  promise," — and  he  held  out 
his  arm  to  support  her,  for  as  she  rose  from 
the  bed  the  girl  almost  fell. 

"  Laura,"  whispered  the  Duchess,  "  kiss  me 
good-bye."  Laura  stooped,  and  their  lips  met 
in  one  long  sacred  kiss,  such  a  kiss  as  can  only 
pass  between  mother  and  child — such  a  kiss  as 
cannot  be  repeated  save  by  God's  own  lips  in 
Paradise.      Then,   as  if  she  suddenly  felt   she 
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were  guilty  of  robbery,  Muriel  murmured — "Kiss 
the  good  Sister  there,  Laura  ;  she  has  been  so 
good  to  me/'  Laura  turned  and  advanced  with 
outstretched  arms  towards  the  dark-veiled  form 
of  Sister  St  John  of  God,  but  as  she  did  so  the 
Sister  retreated,  and  a  low  voice  came  from 
beneath  the  veil  and  said  in  French — 

"  No,  my  daughter,  no/'  But  Laura  took 
her  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her. 

**  Oh,  let  me  have  the  last,  Laura  I  Let  me 
have  the  last  ! "  came  in  a  despairing  wail  from 
the  bed,  and  the  child,  flying  from  the  Sister's 
arms,  clasped  Muriel  for  the  last  time  in  one 
long  embrace. 

The  Duchess  died  that  night,  and  the  end 
was  peaceful.  At  nine  it  was  discovered  she 
had  no  pulse,  and  the  waistcoat  was  removed. 
She  sat  up  and  used  some  water  brought  to 
wash  her  hands  without  any  spasm  of  horror  or 
any  apparent  distress.  Soon  after  she  sank 
back  exhausted  into  the  arms  of  the  Sister 
of  Hope,  and  expired. 

Such  is  the  story  of  poor  Muriel  Tintagil,  and 
thus  were  the  little  hands  which  clasped  muckle 
gold  folded  across  the  breast  in  which  her  true 
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heart  beat  no  more  ;  and  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  among  the  very  many  beautiful  poems 
for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  genius  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  has  not  only  given 
us  the  title  of  this  story,  but  also  furnished  the 
nickname  by  which  our  dear  dead  Duchess  was 
known  and  loved,  so  the  closing  verse  of  the 
rhyme  comes  to  our  mind  as  we  lay  down  the 
pen — 

"  Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  little  birds  sang  west, 
Toll  sloioly. 
And  I  smiled  to  think  God's  greatness  flowed  around  our 
■  incompleteness, — 

Round  our  restlessness,  His  rest." 


THE    END. 
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